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SECOND VOLUME. 


THE THIRD PART. 2 
or THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF POETRY. EXTANT 
IN THE WRITINGS OF THE HEBREWS, 85 
1 oF PROPHETIC POETRY. 


* 


| W LECTURE. EY 


LEY 


W * 


THR WRITINGS OF n PROPHETS. a IN GENERAL WE HE 
POETICAL: -- £4 


Tus poetry of the Hebrews claſſed Abele uin if: 
. N ferent charatters; this mode of arrangement reſults ra- 
ther from the nature of the ſubject, than from any autho-. 
. rity of the Hebrews themſelves ——The PROPHETIC 
Poxrxv.— 75e writings of the prophets in general poetica 
and metrical. —The opinion of the modern Jeus and of 
Ferome on this point refuted. In the books of the prophets 
ry the ſame evidencys are found of a metrical arrangement as 
in the poetica! books : in the dialact, the hit, and poetical 
2 conformation of the ſentences. —OQbvious in reſpeft to the 
2 two former circumflances ; the latter requires «mere "i= -- - ol 
* nute invgſtigation, and alſo iluftration by examples. D.. "2 
intimate relation. between TOE and Propbecy.— Te tol- e 
| vor. I, 8 begs _ 


e conTENTS To THE.  \ 


1 N 4 


ha of Prophets ; ; a part of whoſe diſcipline it was to fing 


Hymns to the different inflruments ; and this exerciſe was 


 » calledprophecys the ſami word, therefore, denotis u prophet, 


a poet, and a muſician.—Eliſha, when about to pronounce 
the Oracle of God, orders a minſtrel to be brought to him. — 


Poetry excellently adapted ta the purpoſe of prophecy. wn 7 


reuieio of the maſt ancient predittions extant in the hiffori-, 
cal beals, which are proved to be truly poetica! Page 2 


„ fb 4 T EU R E XIX. 
THE PROPHETIC POETRY 18 SEN TENTIOUs. 


The pſalmody of the Hebrews.» Ide manner of chanting the 


Hymns by alternate chairs : whence the origin of the pottical 
cohſtruction of the ſentences, and that peculiar, form, in 


which verſes and diſtichs run parallel or correſpondent to 


each other. — Three ſpecies of paralleliſm ; the Hnonymous, 
the antitheticy, and the ſynthetic : examples of each, firſt 
from the books generally allowed to be poetical, and after- 
- wards from the writings of the Prophets.——The ſentiments 


of R. Axarias conſiderad. The great importance of * 


* en accurate attention to this poetical conformation of the 


LECT NE X. 
THE GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS or THE 
PROPHETIC POETRY. 


” 4 


be excepted as not puetical, though of the prophetic kind; 
alſo certain hiſtorical relations mſerted in the books of the 
Prophets. Some poems occur in the prophetic writings, 
which properly belong to the other claſſes of poetry.—The 
remainder conſtitutes what may be termed a ſyſtem or code 


. of prophetic poetry. The character of this fpecies of Poc- 
5 2 try 


4 


| Ihe mio of the beek-of Danicha5 null as of Jonah, EY 


Ya 


11 E 0 G 50 11 x. is 5 
ty deduced from the nature and defign of reh -— = 
An example of the' true flyle of prophetic peer Produced 


Fon Ioiab, and explained: aff another from the prepbe- 
2 cies of Bln . A 8 


OLE Ene XII. 


TH Previnn IE of: nnen oy + run 
PROPHETS. *. A 


wa e of te Wie 8 : 
' what parts of each of them art poctical, and what other- 


wiſe.— Nothing deſerving of notice of this kind in the 
poetry of Greer. In the Latin poetry the fourth Eclogue 
of Virgil is remarkable ; that poem much more obſcure than 
1828 et and has not en eee 


4 


or 11 1014t YoORTRY. 


L E G Tun HEE 


or THE NATURE AND ORIGIN of THE AAB l- 


or; AND OF THE LAMENTATIONS of art. 


We nature and origin of the Hebrew Elegy tracell into the : 
ſolemn expreſſions of grief arbibitad in their funeral cere- 


monies.— The office and fundtion of profeſſed motrners : 


the dirges, which were fung by them, were ſhort, metrical, ; | 


and ſententinus; many of the lamentations, which are er- 


tant in the Prophets, were compoſed in imitation of them. 


De whole of the Lamentations of Jeremiah confirutied 


Außen the ſame principle.—The general condu#t and form of 
NE; | Sd ef 1421 


# 


ba: ke 
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\ * 


i CONTENTS/To. THE f 


L E TUR E xxm, 
OF THE REMAINING ELEGIES or THE HEBREWS. 


Many poems of this kind fill extant in the writings of the 
Hebrews,—One collefion of Elegies or Lamentations ap- 
fears to be loft.—Elegies in Exeliel.— Many paſſages in 
Fob may be accounted Elegiac.—About a ſeventh part of 

' the book of Pſalms conſiſts of Elegies.—A perfed ſpecimen 
of elegiac poetry from the Pſalms. —The Lamentation of | 
David over Saul and Fonathan explained: attempted in 


Engliſh yu | ; | Page 140 
or DIDACTIC POETRY. N 
LEE C70 kt r. 
OF THE PROVERBS, OR DIDACTIC POETRY: or THE 
| HEBR » fax 

The ancient mode of inſtructing by Parables or Proverbs.— 
The Proverbs of Solomon : that work/ conſits of two parts; 
the firſt, which extends to the ninth chapter incluſroe, truly 
poetical, and moſt elegant in its kind; the remainder of the 

| "book conſifts of detached maxims.— The principal charac- 
* teriflics of a Parable or Proverb; brevity (which natu- 

- rally involves in it ſome degree of aMſcurity) and elegance. 
A Eccleſiaſtes : the argument, diſpoſition, and ſyle of that 
wort. — All the alphabetical Pſalms of this kind, as well 
435 ſome others,—The wiſdom. of the ſon of Sirach, written 
originally in Hebrew, in imitation of the Proverbs of Solo- 

. mon —The fidelity of the Greek tranſlator; and the great 
elegance of the work in general. —The wiſdom of Solomon, 
written originally in_Greek, and in imitation of the Pro- 
verbs; the flyle and economy of that book, -A new tran- 


22 of the xxivth chapter of Ecclefiaflicus 162 
| o 
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A Ws LYRIC yourny, | N ' 
$8 7 2 uh . U R E Xxv. 


or TH& HEBREW.ODE IN GENERAL; AND FIRST OF. - 
THAT CLASS, THE CHARACTERISTICS or WHICH 
ARE SWEETNESS AND ELEGANCE, |; 
Lyric Poetry originated from the moſt jocund a and * * 
fections of the human mind.—The moſt ancient ſpecies of - 
poetry, and almoſt coeual with human nature ie Par- 5 
ticularꝭy cultivated by the Hebreus. The manner; intro - 
+ duced by David, of ſinging their odes highly magnificent. — 
The general charucter uf this ſpecies of poetry: its prin- 
eipal diflinftions.—The firft character of the Ode, ſtwret- 
ni. MI hat paſſions and aſfections it is intended to expreſs : 
examples from the Pſalms. IR cxxxiiid' or in Eng- 


Ap verſe r 9 189 


L ESC TU RE XVI. 


ru INTERMEDIATE »MIXED- STYLE OF rar 
HEN * 

The Fes 9 f the i 71 060 Dk of © 
an union of feveetneſs and | ſublimity. —The xi and Ixxxi/ 
Pſalms explained and eritically illuſtrated. —Of the digreſ- 
fam of the Hebrew poets, alſo of Pindar; not upon the - i 
* fame principle, A criticiſm N me lxxviith OR e 30 
n 1 in uu verſe . Wea | 


2 LECTURE, XxXVII. 
F THE "SUBLIME S$TYLE- or THE HEBREW ODE. 


The third Heier of the Hebrew Ode, the charafteriftic of . MIA 
which is ſublimity. — This ſublimity reſults from three | 
ſources. — From the general form and arrangement of the 
** exemplified in the lth and * Fſalm.— From the 


prong 


151 


_ CONTENTS 10 THR F 
greatneſs of the ſentiments and the force of the "OY _ 

The, Ode of Maſes on paſſing the, Red Sea explained and 

— lluflrated.—The brevity of the Hebrew —The XXixth 
Humm Eos Page 234 


LECTURE XXVII. 


; Sin SUBLIME STYLE OF THE HEBREW ODE. . E 
| n Ode, in tobich all the conflituents of ſublimity | 


formerly ſpecified are united. The prophetic Ode of Mafes, 
Dur. xxxii.— The triumphal Ole of Deborah; the 
Prayer of Habakkuk ; the Fate of Tyranny, being à poe- 


ene N OY 255 


OF THE IDYLLIUM- OR HYMN, 
T1 e T U XE 2007 
OF. THE IDYLLIUM OF THE Heontws, | 
Befudes thoſe poems which may be flritl termed aden, the ge- | 
neral appellation, which in the Hebrew is equivalent th + 
Canticle or Song, includes another ſpecies called by the 
Greeks, the Idyllium.—The reaſon of this name, and the 


. @efinition of the poem to which. it it appropriated. The 


biſtorical Pſalmt in general belong properly to this claſs.— 
The intercalary ſtanxa and the nature it. De elegant 


plan and arrangement of the hundred and ſeventh Pſalm 


explained: alſo the ixth chapter of 1ſaiah, ver. 8. to chap. 


x. ver. 4. — bis paſſage a perfet? ſpecimen of the Idyl- © - 


lium : ether examples of the 1dyllium no leſs perfeft as to 
Axle and form. — The Hymn of Cleanthes the flaic com- 
mended.——The cxxxixth Pſalm in Engliſh verſe 269 


or 


* 


or DRAMATIC roarky.; by Ws as vos 
'L E c « 5 U R E > - - oa 


— 


uE SONG OF SOLOMON" NOT A REGULAR DRAMA. 
The Plotmie diviſion of Ptetry into the narrative, dra-. 


matic, and mixed kinds, of. little uſe ; but deſerves to be 
noticed on this occaſion; as kading to ant accurate defini 
tion of Dramatic Poetry, and 'cltaring up the ambiguity 
in which the term has bean invotuol by the modern. Tuo 


ſpecies pointed out : the lier, which poſſeſſes only the form 


of dialogue, without the perſonal intervention of the Poet ; 
and the greater, which contains a plot or fal. Mere 
are extant ſome inſtances of the former in the writings of 


the Hebrews; but none of their prodiifiiens ſeem to have | 
- the leaſt title to the latter charafter, tw perhaps excepted; 
the Song of Solomon, and the Boot of Tob.==Inguiry, 
whether the Song of Solomon contain a complete plot or 
fable—It is an E pithalamium': the charaftets which ars 
repreſented in it : the Poem founded upon the nuptial rites 
of the Hebrews. —The opinion of Baut cited and er- 
plained ; namely, that this Poem is a repreſemtation of the 


ſeven days of feftival which ſucceeded the marriage, and. 
conſequently conſifts of ſeven parts or diviſions. —This opi- 
nion the moft favourable of all to thoſe obs account this 
Piem a regular Drama it htvoever does not prove, that 


it contains a complete plot or fable; —Definition. of 4 Bra 


matic Fable Nothing like it in the Toy of Solomon: it 
ii therefore nat u perfat Drumu, but 7s of the ler claſs 
of Dramutic Poems. The chern of Vi rgins "bears 4 
great analogy to the chorus of the Greek Ke op ; but 


auld wit ferei'ar # Wendel for 260" th Tage 287 


6 » 4 
. ee firs e ee 
* k 
* 4 | 
* . 


n CONTENTS TO THE 


LECTURE: XXXI. | 
"OF THE SUBJECT. AND. STYLE OF SOLOMON” 8 SONG. 


The queſtion debated, whether the Song of Solomon is to be taten 
in a literal or allegorical ſenſe : the allegorical ſenſe de. 
fendad upon the grounds of the Parabolic flyle.—The nature 
and ground-work of this allegory explained. —The fa faſti- 
1 of thoſe critics reproved, who pretend to take g- 


. Fence at the freedom of fome of thaſe images which are 
found in the Sacred Writings ; the nature of thoſe images: 


explained. —T he allegorical interpretation confirmed by ana- 
logical arguments : not equally demonſtrable! from the 
ternal flructure of the work itſelf.-——This allegory. o 5 

the 


| third or .myſlical ſpecies; the ſuljel literally relating to the 
 nuptials of Solomon. Tuo cautions to be obſerved by com- 

mentaters.— The flyle of the Poem paſtoral : the charac- i 
ters are repreſented as paſtoral ; how agreeable this to the 

manners of the Hebrews. —The elegance of the topics, de- 

 fſeriptions, compariſons f this Poem illuſtrated by. exam- _. 

8 | Fage 39 

LECTURE _— | 
or THE POEM OF JOB, 


In order to criticiſe the book of Job with any degree * Jatis- 
faction to his auditors, the critic muſt explain his own ſen- 
 timents concerning the wark in general.—The book of Jeb 
a ſingular compoſition, and has little or no connexion with 
the affairs of the Hebrews. — The ſeat of the hiſtery is 
Idumea ;, and the characters are evidently Idumean of the 
family of Abraham ; the author appears to be an Idumaan, 
who ſpoke the Hebrew as his vernacular tongue. Neither 
Elibu nor Moſes, rather Fob himſelf, .or ſome contempo- 
rary.— This appears to be the oldeſt book extant : founded 
upon true hiftory, and contains no allegory.—Although ex- 
5 tremely 


U 


'$ECOND VOLUME. WR” Oe 


rremely obfurt, fill the general fur and defi ore ſuf 
| ficiently evident; A ſhort end general analyſis of the whole 
_ work; in aubich the dhſcurer paſſages are brought as little 
4g poſſible in gueſtion.. be deduttions from this diſpui ſtion 
2. Fhe ſubjeft_of the contreverſy between Jab and. bis 
Friend. Tha fubjef of the whole Poem. —g. dts end | 
or purpeſe. n nan, 
. ana. el e bse 3s 


r XXIII. N 

Go THE POEM OF, JQB. NOT A PERFECT DRAMA» = 

*. ras apo araaprifuwronts ond 
 thaught by many to be of the ſame kind with the Greek © 
Tragedy: this opinion examined, A plat or fable eſſential 

to @ regular drama; its definition and eſſential qualities 
according ta Ariſtotle, Demonſtrated, that the Poem of 
Job does not contain any plot : its form and deſign more 
fully explained. Compared with the Oedipus Tyrannus of - 
Sophocles ; with the Oedipus Coloneus ; and ſhewn to differ 
entirely from both in form and manner, —It is nevertheleſs 

2 moſt beautiful and perfect performance in its kind: it ap- 
proaches very near the form of a perfect Drama; and, for Ros. 
regularity in form and arrangement, juftly claims the firſt 17 
Place among the poetical compoſitions f the Hebrews 286 - 


LECTURE XXXIV. 


| OF THE MANNERS, SENTIMENTS, AND STYLE or 
THE POEM or JOB, 


Though the Poem of Fob do not contain a plot or fable, it 
poſſeſſes, nevertheleſs, ſome things in common 'with the per- 
$4. fect drama.—-ManneRrs or charafter.—The manners of | 
| Job; to be diſtinguiſbed from the paſſions or emations.—The 
opinion of Ariſtotle, that the 2 78 of extreme virtue 
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A. CONTENTS, & . 
r mot IS for Tragedy, demon n en ap- 
plicabie to Fob, nor true with reſpet to Tragedy in general. 
de deen of the Pom. The manners of the three 


Friend: the gradationr of paſſion more ftrongly marked in 
them than the diverſity of mariners.—Elihu,—The expoſ- _ 


lation of God himſelf. — SENTIMENTS ; expreſſrue. of 


things and of manners; the latter already noticed; the 


© former confit partl of paſſion, party of deſcription - no 


examples of the ſofter paſſions : examples of deſcription.— 
The STYLE of this Poem uncommonly elegant and ſublime ; 


| and the poetic conformation of thi ſentencet extremely cor- 


rect. — - Peraration, N the ut of Hebrew 


|  Witerature. * + wp 406 © 
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"LECTURE xv. 
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THE WRITINGS OF THE PROPHETS ARE IN 
| GENERAL POETICAL. 
De poetry of the, Hebrews claſſed according to its different 
charafers ; this made of arrangement reſults rather from 
the nature of the ſubjeft, than from any authority of the 
- Hebrews themſelves. —The PRorRH ETI PoE TRY. 
De writings of the prophets in general poetical and me- 
- trical,—The opinion of the modern Jews. and of Ferome 
on this point refuted. In the books of the prophets the 
fame evidences are u of a metrical arrangement as in 
the poetiral books: in the dialeft, the fiyle, and poetical 
conformation of the ſentences. —Obvious in reſpect to the 
tuo former circumflances ; the latter requires a more mi- 
nute inveſtigation, and alſo illuſtration by examples. —The 
> intimate relation between Poetry and Prophecy. —The col- 
lege of Prophets; a part of whoſe diſcipline it was to fog 
'* Hymns to the: diffirent inſtruments; and this exerciſe was 
valled prophecy e the ſame word, therefore, denotes a prophet, 
. poet, and a muſician.—Eliſha, when about to pronounce the 
Oracle of God, orders' a minſtrel to be brought to him. — 
Poetry excellently adapted to the purpoſe of Prophecy. —4 
review of the moſt ancient prediftions extant in the hiſtori- 
cal books, which are proved to be truly poetical. 


F the general nature and properties = 
| the Hebrew poetry. I have already 
freated : diffuſely enough, if the extent of 
the diſquiſitions be conſidered; but too 
briefly, I fear, and too imperfectly, if reſpect 


Tier. 1d. PROPHETIC POETRY. 3. 
be had to the copiouſneſs and importance of 
the ſubject. My original defigh, pe 9 
extended no farther than to notice the NS 
remarkable paſſages, and ſuch as I'conceived = 
to be immediately illuſtrative of the peculia- | 
Tities of the Hebrew fyle. ' Even theſe it 
was my wiſh agd intention Mtther to point 
| out and recommend to your on conſidera- 
tion, than minutely to inveſtigate and ex- 
plain, eſteeming it my province rather to 
exhort and ſtimulate to theſe ſtudies, than 
to intrude upon this audience a formal plan 
of inſtruction. It would be ſuperfluous, 1 
am perſuaded, to remind you, that the im- 
portance of the ſubject is not to be eſtimated 
by the feebleneſs of my endeavours; and, 1 
truſt, it would be ſtill more unneceſſary to 
caution you againſt a haſty acquieſcence inan 
19 any interpretation of thoſe paſſages, which _ 
$5 1 have quoted, much leſs in my on:? 
We though 1 will frankly confeſs, that I have 
beſtowed no ſmall degree of labour and at- 
8 tention upon this part of my undertaking. 
F What remains at preſent, is to diſtribute 
f into its different claſſes the whole of the 
_ Hebrew poetry, and to mark whatever ug 
worthy: of obſervation in each ſpecies. In 
Es *' --  fornles 
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forming this arrangement it will hardly be 
expected that I ſhould. uniformly. proceed 
according to the teſtimony of the Hebrews, 


or on all occaſions confirm the propriety of 


my claſſification by their authority; ſince it 
is plain that they were but little verſed in 
theſe nice anqh artificial diſtinctions. It will 
be ſufficient for our purpoſe; that is, it will 
be ſufficient for the accurate explanation of 
the different characters of the Hebrew poetry, 
if - I demonſtrate that theſe. characters are 
ſtamped by the hand of nature, and that 
they are diſplayed either in the ſubject itſelf, 
the diſpoſition of its conſtituent parts, the 
diverſity of ſtyle, or in the general form ang | 
arrangement of the poem. 
The firſt rank I aſſign to the a | 
or that ſpecies of poetry which is found to 
pervade the predictions of the prophets, as 
well thoſe contained in the books properly 
called proph etical, as thoſe which occaſional- 
ly occur in other parts of the Scriptures. 
Theſe, I apprehend, will be generally allowed 
to be written in a ſtyle truly poetical, indeed 
admirable in its kind; as the many examples, 
which we have already produced, will ſuffi- 
ciently demonſtrate. I fear, however, it will 
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fot be uo readily” granted that their claim 
is equally well founded with that of the 
books, which are commonly called poetical, 
to the other characteriſtie of poetry, I mean 
verſe, or metrical compoſition. This fact 
1s denied by the Jews“; and is denied by 
Jerome, who was a diligent ſcholar of the 
Rabbinical writers: after theſe, it is unneceſſary 
to refer to more recent authors, who parti7 
deny that the Hebrews were poſſeſſed of an 
. metre. at\ all, and partly allow it to thoſe 


a . diſtinguiſhes three pecies of — 2 
The firſt is the 1ythmical, or that with ſimilar endings 3 | 
in uſe among the more modern Hebrews (who learned it 
from the Arabic writers) but, which was certainly un- 

known to the authors of the Holy Scriptures. The ſe- 

cond was adapted to muſic, and ſung either alone or ac- 
companied with inſtruments, ſuch are the ſongs of Moſes, 
1 of Deborah, of David. The third ſpecies conſiſts of pa - 
i rables, or proverbs, which ſpecies, ſays he (though by the 
F way abſurdly enough, as is not uncommon with the Rab- | 

binical writers) is properly denominated Shir. F rom 


. this claſs, however, he excludes. the parables of the pro- 
* phets, according to the diſtinction of Maimonides be- 5 
5:5 tween prophecy and the Holy. Spirit. (See More Neboc. 
4 ii. 45.) He ſays they are not canticles, becauſe they are 
not the work of the prophet himſelf, but the mere effect of . | 
, the prophetic inſpiration. | Mantiſſa Di Wire a Libr. 4 
i Cosni, p. 413. Author's Mete. 4 
ll . See Ixkontz, * F E 
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compoſitions only, which are commonly called 
poetical, or at moſt extend the conceſſion to 
a few canticles ſcattered through other parts of 
the Scriptures, - A thinking perſon, however, 
will not be miſled by ſuch authorities as 
theſe, before he examines whether they are tg 
be accounted competent judges in this caſe, 
and what weight and credit is due to their 
teſtimony... 

The Jews, by ne own gre ng are 
no longer, nor have been indeed for many 
ages, maſters of the ſyſtem of the ancient 
metre. All remembrance of it has ceaſed 
from thoſe. tirhes in which the Hebrew „ 
came a dead language; and it really ſeems 
probable, that the Maſorites (of whom ſo 
little is known) who afterwards diftinguiſh-. 
ed the ſacred volumes by accents and vowel 
points, as they are now extant, were, poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſo trifling and imperfect a know- 
ledge of this ſubject, that they were even in- 
capable of diſtinguiſhing what was written 
in metre from plain, proſe. For when, ac- 


7 « It cannot be doubted that the Canticles of the ſe- 
« cond ſpecies were poſſeſſed | of a certain melody or me- 
tre, which through the length of the captivity is be- 
a come obſolete. *  ARARBANEL, ib. 410. 


Sadat 
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cording to their manner, they marked cer- 
tain: books as metrical, namely, the Pſalms, 
the | Proverbs, and the book of Job; they 
accounted others, which are no leſs evidently 
metricql, abſolutely proſaick, ſuch as the 
Song of Solomon, and the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, and conſequently aſſigned to them 
the common proſe accent only. In this opi- 
nion the Jews univerſally remain, and deny _ 


that theſe books are at all metrical, or to be 


claſſed with the three former .. Nou the 
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+ The Song of Solomon is indeed allowed by the Jews 


to be a poem; not however from the nature of the com- 
poſition, or from its being metrical, but merely becauſe it is 
of the parabolic kind: and therefore it is referred by 
ABARBANEL to the third ſpecies of Canticle.” Whence 
it happens that, though in ſome MSS. copies the three 
metrical books are written in a verſified form; the Lamen- 


tations - and Song of Songs are differently - tranſcribed. 


This I have obſerved to be the caſe with the Vatican MS, 
which is deſervedly accounted one of the moſt ancient, its 


date being the year DccccLxxXIx of our Chriſtian æra. 
The fame is obſervable in many other MSS. as I have 


deen informed by my learned friend, Dr. Kannicor, 
whoſe Hzpxzew BinBLe WITH THE VARIOUS READ- 


 INGS is now in the preſs, and already in great ſorward- 
neſs. Indeed, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that when the 


Jews exhibit certain Canticles, and even whole books in 
"2M 8 or verſified order, they followed, or pretended 


B 4 | to 
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diſciple is hardly to be ſuppoſed to have 1. 
more information than his maſters; 1 al- 
though Jerome ſpeaks very fluently about the 
Tetrameters, the Hexameters, the Sapphics, 
and Iambies of the Hebrews, the very ſtate 
and cireumſtances of the caſe demonſtrate 
how little credit is due to his authority. In- 
henry 1 rer OP proceeds from a 

n © confuſed 
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to follow the true nature of ae verſe, or the pro- 
per diſtribution of the lines. But the great diſagreement 
between them in this reſpect is a proof of their ignorance, 
for they ſeldom agree with one another in the termination 
of} the lines, or follow any determinate rule in this mat- 
ter. The. diſtribution of the verſes is different in diffe- 
tent copies, as may be immediately obſerved on com- 
paring them. In the Song of Moſes, Devr. xxxii. in 
which the different editions agree better than in any other 
(and indeed there was but little room for diſagreement, 
the ſenſe always pointing out of itſelf the order of the 
ſentences) in this, notwithſtanding, the Rabbies have con- ; 
. trived to differ, ſome of them dividing it into 67, and 
ſome into 70 verſes or lines. See Arnot. ad Bib. Heb. 
Edit. Mic#AsL1s, Hale 1720. Among the MSS. copies 
of the metrical books the diſagreement is equally mani- 
feſt, as the above excellent critic proyed upon a very ſtrict 
examination, undertaken at my requeſt. In a very famous 
MS. which 4 ſaw in the Royal Library at Dreſden, I re- 
marked a circumſtance that clearly demonſtrates the per- 
fect i n and n of the Jews i in this reſpect. 
The 


* 
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confuſed head, when he attempts to trace a 
ſort of remote ſimilarity between the Greek 
and Hebrew metres; and to explain by ſome 
coarſe ee, aà ſubject, which he appears | 
| imperfectly | underſtood :* in 
N n after all, he is not able to 
preſerve even the appearance of conſiſtency. ' 
For inſtance, - after Joſephus and Origen, he 
contends *, that the Song of Moſes in Deu- 
teronomy is compoſed in Hexameter and Pen- 
tameter verſe; in another place; however, © 
he affirms that the very ſame poem conſiſts * * 
of N amn 5 * revo of ** 4 


The Chaldee paraghraſ was „ with the. text 
throughout, in ſuch, a manner, that we firſt read the He- 
brew, and then the Chaldee, verſe by verſe alternately : 
in the metrical books, which were divided into lines or 
yerſes, the text and verſion were ſo confounded, that the 
writer attending only to the equality of his lines, perpe- | 
tually blended the Hebrew and Chaldee together in ſuch a 

: manner, that where the one ended the other was reſumed, 
and every line partook of both. This is a very elegant 
copy, and probably five hundred years old. The punc- - 
tuatipn is evidently of a more recent date; as in that of 
the Vatican abovementioned, and in ſome other _—_ 88 
ſtill older. | Author” 5 Note. | | 


* Preface to Chron. - | . ME: 


Epiſt. clv. ad Paulam Urbicam. 
opinion 
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opinion he appeals to the teſtimony of 
Philo, Joſephus, Origen,” and Euſebius 7, 
who were no lefs amt of- the .na- 
ture of the Hebrew metres than himſelf. 
| Notwithſtanding the opinion therefore of 
Jerome and the Rabbinical writers, I ſhall 
beg leave to offer a few remarks upon the 
other fide of the queſtion ; after which it will 
not perhaps be thought altogether improba- 
ble, that moſt of the predictions of the pro- 
 phets, as well as many other of the remains 
Ps of Hebrew literature, were originally pub 
Iifhed in a metrical form, 
In order to prove that the prediftions of 
the prophets are metrical, I muſt in part 
| have recourſe to the ſame arguments, by 
which I formerly endeavoured to evince that 
the Hebrew poetry in general conſiſted of a 
kind of metre: every one of which argu- 
ments, I muſt obſerve, is ſtrictly applicable 
to this part of my ſubject, that alone ex- 
cepted which regards the alphabetic poems. 
That it would be unnatural and abſurd to 
look for inſtances of that kind in the pro- 
phetic poetry is evident; ſince ſuch an arti- 
14 ficial arrangement would be utterly repug- 
b 4 3 | 7 See JEROME, preface to Job. 7 


. nant 


| mon life, and 
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nant to the nature of prophecy it is plainly 
 theefledt of ſtudy and diligence, not of ima» 
gination and enthuſiaſm; a contrivance to 
aſſiſt the memory, not to affect the paſſions: 
The other arguments, however, ought to be 
neee adverted to upon this ONE - | 


totally different from language hs 


which an attentive reader will eaſily — | 
but which cannot be explained by a few ex- 

amples ; for circumſtances which, taken ſe- 
parately, appear but of ſmall account, are 
in a united view frequently of the greateſt 


importance. To theſe we may add the arti- ” 


ficial conformation of the ſentences ; which, 
as it has always appeared to me a neceſſary 
concomitant of metrical compoſition, the- 
only one indeed which is now apparent, I 1 
ſhall afterwards endeavour to explain more 
at large, having eſpecial regard to the pro- 
phetic writers. I muſt now premiſe a fe, 
other arguments, which will Probably lead 
to the eſtabliſhment of my opinion. 
The prophets were choſen by God hi mſelf, 
and were certainly excellently prepared for 
'* See Lor. III. 
4 FEES the 
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the execution of their office. They were in 
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general taken from thoſe, who had been edu- 
cated from childhood in a courſe of diſci- 
pline adapted to the miniſterial function. It 
is evident from many parts of the Sacred 


FHiſtory, that even from the earlieſt times of 
the Hebrew Republic, there exiſted certain 


colleges of prophets, in which the candidates 


for the prophetic office, removed altogether 


from an intercourſe with: the world, devoted 


themſelves entirely to the exerciſes and ſtudy 
of religion: over each of theſe-ſame prophet 


of ſuperior authority, and more: peculiarly 
under the. divine influence, preſided, as the 
moderator and preceptor of the whole aſſem- 


bly. Though the Sacred Hiſtory affords us 


but little information, and that in a curſory 


manner, concerning their inſtitutes and dif- 


cipline; we nevertheleſs underſtand that a 
principal part of their occupation conſiſted 


in celebrating the praiſes of Almighty God _ 


in hymns and poetry, with choral chants ac- 
companied by ſtringed inſtruments and pipes. 
There is a remarkable paſſageꝰ which occurs 
to this purpoſe : Saul being nominated King, 
and, purſuant to the command of God, con- 


9 1 SAM. X. 5—to. 


ſecrated 
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73 ſecrated by a ſolemn unction, a company of 
the prophets, as Samuel had foretold, de- 


ſcending from the Mount of God (that be- 
ing the place in which the ſacred college was 


ſituated) met him; and, preceded by a variety | 
of "muſical - inſtruments, prophgel: upon 


hearing which, he himſelf, as if actuated by 
the ſame ſpirit, immediately joined them, and 
propheſied alſo. The ſame; thing again oc- 
curred to him, and the perſons ſent by him 


to take David priſoner at Naieth ; who, 5 
-when they: ſaw" the prophets ꝓropheſying, 


and Samuel preſiding over them, ſeized with 


the fame divine ſpirit and enthuſiaſm, began | 


to propheſy along with them. I: find no 
diſcordance among authors; concerning, the 
nature of this mode of propheſying : all are, 


I believe, agreed in this point, and all under- 171 


ſtand by it the praiſes of God celebrated, by 
the impulſe of the Holy Spirit, with muſic 
and ſong. In this they follow the authority 
of the Chaldee interpreters, or rather the 
evidence of reaſon itſelf: for exactly in the 
ſame manner, Aſaph, Heman, Iduthun, who 
were the chief muſicians in the Temple, are 
Kid * *to | have Epe upon the 13 the 


40 1 SAM. xix. 40-24. 


« plaltery, 


* 
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« pfaltery, and the eymbal, when praiſe and .. 
 * thankſgiving were offered to Jehovah **.” 
T From theſe inſtances it is ſufficiently appa- 
rent, that the word' Nabi was uſed by the 
Hebrews in an ambiguous ſenſe, and that it 
equally denoted a Prophet, a Poet, or a Mu- 


fician, under the influence of divine inſpira- 


tion. To theſe we may add the propheteſſes, 
Miriam the ſiſter of Aaron, and Deborah. 
who were diſtinguiſned by that title, not 
only becauſe they pronounced the rev hes of 
Jehovah, but on account of their excellence 
in muſic and poetry; for theſe ſiſter arts 
were united by the Hebrews, as well as. by 
all other nations, during the firſt ſtages of 
ſociety. After theſe proofs there can ſcarcely 
be any occaſion to remark, that Solomon, 
or at leaſt the editor or compiler of his pro- 
verbs, twice makes uſe of the word, which, - 
in its ordinary ſenſe, means prophecy, ſtrict- 
ly fo called, to denote the language of poetry. 
For he calls the words of Agar and Lemuel** _- 

tv. tera M fe 14 


28 1 ca xxv. —3. 


*The late Mr. Hallet of Exeter, in the ſecond * 
of his Notes and Diſcourſes, p. 89, &c. hath advanced 

enough to ſhew that the exiſtence of the two perſonages 
+ | here 
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Maſſa **, which Jerome renders viſion, the | 
ſeventy Greek tranſlators an oracle, the Chaldee 

prophecy : when in reality thoſe paſſages have 
| nothing in them which can be properly faid © 
to bear any reſemblance to prophecy ; but 
are mere rhapſodies of morality, n 


here mentioned js atleaſt dla. 8 
tion of this excellent man (and perhaps it was hig leaſt 
praiſe) it deſerves to be mentioned, that there is ſcarcely 
a conjectural emendation of the Hebrew, text propoſed by 


him, which was not afterwards found. by Dr. Kennicot, 2 


in one manuſcript or another, to have nen en, 5 


_— ES 5 


R a — 


3 Haſſe, ee to its oi an 

oracular faxing, , is no more peculiar to predictions i 
of futute events, than to every ſpecies of that eloquence 
which is ſuppoſed to come by inſpiration, including that 
which teiches the ſalutary principles of moral conduct. 1 
do not therefore ſee much force in this argument of uur 
author: for whatever Lemuel compoſed under the in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit might properly be called 
maſſa, whether in verſe or not. The word is derived from 


noſe, be raiſed, he produced, be ſpoke; not as ſome of be 


old commentators derive it, from naſa, he received, 
Though, a divine oracle might, I confeſs, take its name 
with great propriety from receiving, as does the Greek _ 
word anuue (ſo the Seventy render this very phraſe) which 
means being received from God. But. the uſe of the 
word in 2 Kits ix. 25. militates N this — 
tion. M. ; | 
|; 5 ed | 
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- ed indeed with the uſual enbelliſhments of. 
poetry. The Hebrews certainly did not 
| expreſs by the ſame word ideas, which they 4 
_ + deemed inconſiſtent, or repugnant to each 
bother; and, what is remarkable, the ſame 
. _ ambiguity prevails, the ſame word (and we 
may well preſume for ſimilar reaſons) de- 
notes both a Prophet and a Poet in the Ara- 
bic language, in the e, and in the 
Latin. 
Nor is it de to FRE that Pro- 
- phecy admitted Poetry and Muſic to a parti- | 
cipation in the name alone; on the contrary, 
we find, that ſhe did not diſdain to unite 
herſelf with Harmony, and to accept of her 
aſſiſtance. The example of Eliſha is re- 
markable '*, who, when about to pronounce 
the anſwer of the Moſt High to the inquiry. 
of the two kings of Iſrael and Judah, orders 
a minſtrel to N 1 to him, and en 
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14 PROV. XXX. . See alſo 1 Clos, xy. 
; 22. and 27. wank od W. af Twy ene, Ixx. et 


13 Muttenabti, IlpoPurrs, Vates. See Joskyn Mapr' $ 
Works, p. 59. - TIT. i. 12. LUKE i. 67. and Hau- 
MOND on dhe peed A are Mete. 12 


SIS > 
T „ iii, 15. | I 
| his 


—— 


tated by the Holy spürt 1. a ee 


phet applied to muſic hs to ſooth the per- 
N of his mind; in this Wey follow. 
an opinion of” ſoime 'of the more modern 
Rabbies (an opinion, it may be 'c ryed, by 
no means ſatisfactorily proved) thiat every 
emotion of a mere . — 
the Holy Spirit, and 
tally inconſiſtent Wir 
on the contrary, we Krh Roch tHe —— 
of the Prophets themſelves; that the act of 
propheſying- was, ofteri, if" not always,” ac. 
companied wi W 4 very violent agitation of 
the mind . Be; this as it may, I am in- 
clined to believe, both from this laſt and the 
other inſtances, that the Prophet hitnſelf ac- 


12 


muſic 'of the harp; and both/the fyle and 


1 of 0 LY 
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702 mon ow vd hen f om l offs Eno 
13 See Manon. More Noboe, ii, 5 and many 
quoted by SMITH, Difert. of Prophecy, c. vl. 


CY 


x, $. HABAk. int. 2, and 16. 
| VOL. . C 


tators have indeed ſuppo 3 e 


companied the minſtrel, and ' uttered ſome. 
hymn, or rather the prediction itſelf, to the 


1 See Jun. xiii, „9. — iii. 44, 15 Dax, nh | 
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had ane common name, ng common origin. 
one commen author, the Holy Spirit, Thoſe 
in particular were called to the exerciſe. af the 
Prophetic office, who were previoully conver- 


—_— — — —lẽ 2 EMUÄ—b 
wy — ow — w 
2 * _ 

1 * & 


ſervice of the church, and to declare the pra- 
ches of God: it eannat, therefore, be dynbtg = 
great portion. of the ſacred; hymns | 


„ merss rte rear, NOS 


the. form. of this prophetic. ee | 
much in favor of this opininn 


From all theſe teſtimonies it is 


; evident, that the prophetic. office had a _ 


ric} connexion with the poetic art. They 


fant with. the ſacred poetry. It was equally 
a part of their duty ta compoſe. verſes for the 


that a 
may properly be termed. prophecies, or that 


many of the prophecies are in reality hymns 


gr poems. Singe, as we have already proved, 
it was from. the firſt a principal end and am 
of poetry, 40 impreſs upon the minds of = 


men the fayings of the wile, and ſuch pre. 


cepts as related gither to the principles af 


faith, or the laws of morality, as well as to 
tranſmit hy lame io poſterity; it ought. not 


* Dryden, in the ici off mealureys. and 


Handel of his muſic, to the diverſified ftrains of Timo- 
| theus, ſeem n 8. 1 


2 


ne ane be Was 0 
| to appear extruonlinary;thee prophecy, which x 
in this view ranks! 36 à principal, and is f 
the higheſt importance, ſhould not Gln | 
the: aſſiſtance of an art Þ admirably calcu: 
lated to effect its purpoſes. "Of this" we 
have an illuſtriaus proof in that , 
ode of Moles”, when he compoſed by the 
ceſpecial command pf God, to be learned-by 
- the Iſraelites, and emitted do memory: t 
That ns ſaag may be, ſays God hin- 
{elf, fer 4 witneſs, againſt the people f 5 
FA Iſtagh; When they thall' depart: from me; 
n this all be a teſtimon) in their months; 
* for it ſhall not be forgotten; nor hall it 
dgepart qut of n TR yn. Je. 
«. rity forever,” +: | 4 
But, as on IE Bet this ns G- 
| Moſes is a clear and remarkable ſpecimen f 
the prophetic mode of writing; ſo, on the 
other, there are many prophecies which g are 
not leſs conſpicuous as pdems. "Ir remains, | 
therefore, only to produce a few examples 
from the prophetic writings. Many of the 
moſt ancient of thoſe, which are extant in 


= Bas xxxii. 


Y 5 See Dzvur. XXXi. 10, 21. 


Nt” ne | 
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the Moſaic hiſtory,” 1 have alreshy quoted »; 
as exhibiting the falreſt examples of the Hes 


bee poetry z. for inſtanee theimprecation o 


Noah, the"bleffing of Jacob, and the pre. \ 
ditions of 2 15 chan all-whith {ard 
pirtieularly-thoſe of Balaain)'T do not KI 
chat the whole extent of the: prophetic writ.” 
ings could afford: mote pertinent inſtances: 
Nay, ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed are they by 
all the characteriſtics of poetry, chat thole 
who are inclined to acknowledge ar kind of 
metre in the Hebrew pottry, muſt, I am 
convinced, refer to thele as metrical compo- 
ſitions, if they be in the leaſt deſirous of I 
maintaining their opinion by fact and argu- 
ment. Among the propheties of Balaam 
I will alſo venture to claſs that moſt elegant 
poem, which is reſcued from oblivion by tie 
prophet Micah **, and which in matter ati 
dition, in the Rrusture, form, and charae- 
ter of the compoſition, ſo admirably: agrees 
with the other monuments of his fame, that 
. evidently PP to be; a Titaxion n 


122 . * en ann 252 322 om 
25 See Lies W. | 
24 5 a 
5 Mic. vi. 6—8. 
ö ? . | 0 , 2 
E Mat 3 Db 3 
* 8 anſwer 
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- anſwer of Balaam to ene the Mo- 
bites : 5 N Fi LAT, 4? MLS £18 KILLS 6 92 51 1. F 10%, a» . 


Where ith an 1 2388s betete Inova?“ 91 
% Wherewirh ſhall 1 bow: 1% 9 unto the High 
' 0197} God? ien 96; tis fr; 3 
r Shall J come Wen with burn-oferings * 
Wich calves of a year old? akte 
„Will Jenovan be n wth thouſands. of | 
180 eo rams p | ws 
« With ten thouſands on rivers 250 "Tak 3 — 5 
Shall I give my firſt- born for my cranſgrefic on ? | 
5 e The fruit of my body for the fin of my foul? * 
ee He hath fhewed thee; O man, what is 1 
« And What doth IEHO VAR require of —_ 
r But to do Juſtice, and to love merey, 2 
66 And to 35 humble i in walking with thy God?” 


But if we proceed to other parts of the 
Sacred Hiſtory, examples will not be want- 
ing: and among the firſt of theſe is that 
Cygnean ſong of Moſes, as it may properly 
be called; I do not ſpeak of the prophetie 
ode, which has frequentiy been, diſtinguiſhed. 
by that title, but of the laſt bleſſing of that 
vine Prophet; in which are predicted the 
858 fortunes of the Iſraelites : 2 


nder Mc. xi. 5 and a ne aber dee 8 Ser- 
anz. Balaam. See hav wrt 
* 3 MONDO * Junovam: 


. 
* 
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* PROPHETIC PORTAY: b 
bs Irnovan came from Sinn:: ö = pr; 


c And roſe up unto them from Scir 1 ni 


The prophecy is evidently of the a na- N 
ture with that of Jacob; 3 - both 1 in the exor- 
dium and the concluſion it is exquiſitely ſub- 


lime; and throughout the Whole affords al 


admirable ſpecimen of the prophetic” pbetfy. 
In the fame daſs with "theſe may be ranked | 


the anſwer of Samuel the prophet to Saul, in 


which he reproaches him with bis Aitobe-. 


dience and contumacy, and denounces Againſt 


him the Divine deeree of expulſion from 


his kingdom, it conſiſts of four diſtichs ele- 


5 gantly correſponding to each other. \ 2 


« Hath JzrovAn pleafiire in burtr-ofetlngs ind * 


cc ſacrifices, ä 
& As in liſtening to the voice of aan no 
ce Behold ! to liften is better than —— e 
« And to obey than the fat of rams. | 
Rebellion is as the fin of divitation, 
« And contempt as the crime of eas 


* Becauſe thou haſt rejected the ord of ” 4 


« worn, 3 


He bath ally rejected FRY A being king A 


. 4 * 3 


74 * 1 - a * 


26 DREUT. xxxili. 


* 1 8AM. Xv. 22, 13. All te old tranſlators cem to : 


have read ay for ff, and um without 1 pre- 
fixetl "> 1 , bs 5 


0 


[4 


The 
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The laſt words of David afford an-evident 


and illuſtrious inſtance to the ſame purpoſe, 
however difficult and obſcure the verbal in- 


terpretation of the prophecy may be. I ap- 


prehend the examples from Sacred Hiſtory 


| will appear ſufficiently. numerous, if I add 
the prediction of Ilaiah concerning Sena- 
cherib, wh enen . 


S ae 
ob I 2 47 7 | * 73S. pee! 


« He hath acid thee, wh val” mocked thee,. 
% O virgin daughter of Sionñ 


_ be dil ben his head at des, o dub 
. eee 83 | 


The ſame paſſage occurs | again ; among. the 


minds me that it is how full time to paſs 
from the Hiſtorians to the books of the pro- 
phets themſelves, which will afford us abun- 
dant inſtances to demonſtrate that the cotnpo- 


fitions of the prophets are truly poetical, and 
« Gas mpg time to DOE nature of 


7 W 95 $43 ES 
a. x # & ” 4 „ * 4 1 # " #11 » bf 4 1 9 : "* , , 4 
. - 


5804. mi 3 | . r 


eee. fa. a My: 
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predictions of the Ptophet: and this re- 
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Gen On A 2 
* *. 3 5 49 . Pe 2 he: 
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oF 2 . 
5 The pſalmady of the . manner e. chanting the 
; _ + bymmns by alternate choirs : whence the origin of the 2 5 
5 © conflruttion of the ſentences, and that peculiar form, 


"ry 


Ot 'verſes and diflichs run parallel vr correſpondent To 
each other. — Three ſpecies of paralleliſm ; the ſynonymous, 
the antithetic, and the ſynthetic. examples of each, firſt 

| from the books generally allnurd to be poetical, and after- 

5 wards from the writings of the prophets. —The ſentiments 
. Axarias conſiderad. Ihe great importancs 'of ax 

| accurate attention to this. n e 0 the 1 

rie . 


| P H E 9280 and earlieſt aplication 5 . 
be the Hebrew poetry have, 1. think, 
been clearly traced into the ſervice of reli- 
gion. Jo celebrate in hymns and ſongs the 
a praiſes, . of Almighty God; to, decorate. the 
worſhip of the . Moſt High. with all the 
3 and graces of harmony; to give 
| be: i and-energy to the devout affections Was 
the ſublime employment of the Sacred Muſe: 
It is more than probable, that the very early . 
uſe of ſacred muſic in the public worſhip of 
the Hebrews, contributed not a little to the 

peculiar 
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peculiar character of their poetry, ard might 


impart to it that appropriate form, which, 
8 2 chiefly adapted to this particular 


leſs preſerves on ever 


ie Ne 


6 occaſion. But in order to explain this 

matter more clearly, it will be neceſſary to 5 

_ premiſe a few. obſervations. concerning "the 3 

ancient Hebrew mode of vs: their: 
cred hymnss. e 

v1 Though we an Woher m K d i iſe 3 
mation, reſpecting the uſual manner ad. 
ceremony of chanting their poems; ang 

though the ſubject of their ſacred muſie in 
general be involved in doubt and obſcurit , 
tus far at leaſt is evident from many exam - 

ples, that the ſacred hymns were alternately 

| ſung by oppoſite choirs", and that the one 


Wh 


choir uſually performed the hymn itſelf, t 


»,, "> 


while the other ſung a particular diſtich, 
which was regularly interpoſed at ſtated in- 


tervals, either of the nature of the proaſm or 


epode of the Greeks. In this manner we 
learn that Moſes with. the _Ifraelites chanted 


the ode at the Red-ſea; for Miriam the 


. propheteſs took a timbrel in her hand, : 


' See Nene, xii. 249 31, . 40 nd he te of 
ts and 


PSAL, * 
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„ PROPHETIC POETRY: Leer. 1). 


undd all the women followed her with tims 
| « brels, and with dances ; and Miriam an- 
— thn” bpb eee d, eng 
ſung the-reſponſe to the chorus of men 5 


cc Sow. to Fanovan, for he i is greatly * 
a” The horſe and the rider he hath lt i into the 


x ſea.” * ö 3 


The Gals is obſervable in rae of the Plates, 

which are compoſed in this form. The mu- 
fical performance was on ſome orcaſions dif 
ferently conducted : for inſtance, one of the 
choirs ſung a ſingle verſe to the other, while 
the other conſtantly added a verſe ih ſome 
reſpect correſpondent to the former. Of this 
ha following anch! is an example, 1 2 


0 Sing praiſes to Janovan, for he is good; | 54 

be Becauſe his mercy endureth for ever: 7 
which Rara informs us u ing by the - 
Priefts and Levites in alternate choirs at the 
command of David; as indeed may be el 


dated front the Pſalm itfelf *, in 7 e the | 


From: wh 20, 21. "ns en yeapyings pag. 
100. alſo Sip Big depri, pag. 902. Edit. 285 8 
3 EzR. iii. 11. 


4 Ps. cxxxvi. 


6 latter 


Ler- PROPHETIO Pb¹,juu , + 
latter verſe, fung by the latter choir; forms 
4-perpetual epode. Of the ſame nature is 


the ſong of the women concerning Saul and 


David, for “ the women who played an- 
« ſwered one another; that is, they chant- 


ed in two choirs the alternate long, 
one choir finging, l 


2» 


* 


50 1 Saw ill. 7. . , f 2 8 70 2 | 


„„ Rs 
has not inveſtigated this ſubjeRt more fl; and with Hs 


uſual preciſion. Though the performance of thelt 


uſual, it evidently was net the. only mode: ſorz #5 the 
paralleliſm of ſentences in the Hebtew pertry is not re- 
ſtricted to diſtichs, but admits a varied form of iteration, 
ſo their pfalmody, though uſually confined to t vo alter · 


nate choruſes, was ſometimes extended td. more, An 
example of the latter kind will appear in Pſalm cuxV, which 


was obviouſly performed by THREE different chotks, the 
' High-prieft with the Houſe of Aiton cönſtitütinig the 


fel; dne Levites ferving-in the temple, the fh; ag 
the Cotigregation''6f Htael, the third; Ml having" hal | 


diflinA pats, and all at ban intervals e in * 
chotus. 


Tue . ve of te pk 
hood, began with addrefling the Devices : N 

Praiſe yt Jab / ot dg a * at. 
. 


| * Saul 


Hymns by Two, allernatr, tfioths; were the more 


. * 3 
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80 ldd a e in 
| IS 4 | The 


The Prieſts and Levites dien ping, addreſs the Con. 
gregationn?s: EY 11 
Fele hie. or fee of Lu hf TY 1 
x | Te tht flnd in he be of ud, r 
eres the Levites——— 8 F 
I. the courts of the houſe of our Ged! 


17 his may be conſidered as the firſt paſſus of the —— 
which the Choir of. Prigſis reſumes by a ſecond exhortp- 
tion to the G 2 Ann the . for their. 


* TY ＋ Td lt 


"Pro ye 170 for Jehovah i is n We let 4 
£ - The Levites then exhort the. Congregation: $8.44 
Sing praiſes unto his name, for it is pleaſant. 
a ka the Congregation Joining both, Th three choirs 
unite in full chorus :-- _ - a 
For Jab hath choſen Jacob unto de | fb 
Fal. his peculiar Wy. e 


The a pong ue thus concluding, the High-prieft, followed 
by his band, commences in the 5th verſe the Hymn. The. 
6th verſe belongs to the Levites, and the 7th to the (n- 

gregation, both whota having, in them, celebrated Jetio- 
vah, .as the Creator and Governor of the world, the High- 
prieft deſcends in the gth verſe to the interpolitions of Je- 
hovah in behalf of his choſen people; beginning with the - 
miracle that procured their deliverance from bondage. 
The Levites having adverted to the other. miracles 
wrought in Egypt, in the former clauſe of the.gth verſe, | 
and the Congregation, in the iner, pointed out Pharach 
| and 
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U 

| 

; 
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——— — — r 
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| 3 FR orngxie rer. 8 | 
The otherinfivering, 558 555 2 9183! a 


ny He. : 


"08 And David hi e n chouſinds.” 


nx ; N 5 ©: ch 72 — IR 4A VIXEN anion tangy +: In 
11 


. *, 13 7 171 


. „ e e j 
and bis bl 30 hap bin they he i 
of Jehovah, were jnflited, the High-prigfy hac. procyeds 


in the 20th vexſe, to remark; the extenſion of ſimilar judg- 


ments to other nations and kings, whoſe names and king- 
- doms the Levites enumerate, in the 11th verſe, whilſt the 


rn 


Congregation, in the 12th, commemorate the b] 
which had thence refilted'to'thein.” At "We" cloſe of this 


recitative, in the firſt clauſe of the 173th verſe, follows a 
chorus of the Pri ſts: „* e ILY in NK 

2 name, O Jebeuab / endureth far, ever,» 

. | Angjnghe ſecond, another, of the Levites : 


Tu memorial, O Jabouabil thraughout all generations. 


" - The-Congrogaticin then ftrikirig in with Priefts and Lo. 
e all unite in full chorus, as beſore : ag 
Fur Febovah will judge bisptoplet 14 0100 oi 
A will rept bim concerning his ſevvants; n non 


R * RK DO of See 


This chorus may he conſidered as cloſin 98 the firſt part 
of the Hymn, the N of which Avefting 
to the frequent backflidings "tie Jebvith* nation, not- 
_ withſtanding the bleſſings both ordinary and extraordinary | 
which Jehovah had conferred pon them; and. the proſpe- 
rity they enjoyed in the land promiſed te their: forefathers, 
_ notwithſtanding; their turning aſide to the-jdvlatry'of the 

nations that had been cut off from before them, the/oboir 
of Priefts (referring back, to the Sch verſe) a as: if aſſured 
that e N revolt. 10 mares breaks, out. ins a ſe- 


ih, ' cond 
. > q A $þ * 5 , . x * . . , F 3 57 Bals. 


% PROPHATIG/ 1 1 . Ler- 


in dhe very NE aalen 
the” 


ape recitaive exprefie at once of ena, anon | 
tempt: a 
The fa of the Heathen, fu, and got, PRI 
8 'the Levites id in the fame indignatit Make wa 
| | They have mouths," CO: ore 1 ain 
w. Congregation ſubjoin ; | . e 5 
Dich have ears, but they beg 1 e. 1 


, F 
And We three choirs again uniting : - Nit M 3469 
They that make them are like wnty Wen IO 1 * 
oy: one that erafteth in ben. 5:48 


on 2.2 "CF": 


With this exquiſits conttaft "TIN, the geren * 
the Heathen confided, and Jehovah the rock bf thelf fal- 
vation the former unable to aid or hear their votaries, 
and the latter loading benefits on his ou - dle td! 

i part of the Hymn is concluded, and the High-prieſt with 
dais choir, by a graceful tranſitjon, renews his 'exhorta- _ 
: | F n | 
Nr Ono of Weds. n 8-4 5 217 . \ 
To which the Congregation reply: 
Bi Febevab, ee, 7655 GaN ag * . 
The Priefs in like wanner, e Lace; . 
Bliſs Febroghs © houſe of Levi! |» SE fold =. 
eee eee tuen teen: 
Te that fear Febovah, % Ne 5 J 
All chen uniting: | 401} ee e 
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85 Bleſtd be Febovab out of Sion! | IO : 


| Who dwelleth in Ferufalom ! ? . 15 , 1 KE 


4 
1 
54 * a | 1 


Lace. 4g.” FRODMETIC:/ PORTRAY. as. 


EF : 
vah 4 . they-eried qhernately,. - * 0 | 


6c Holy, holy, kaly, Ju LHOVAR "God of Hoſts] © ; 
# The whole An is fled with his Are e 8 


Frem/the Jewiſh, the py ny of. — — 
= alternate chorus was tranſmitted-to the Chriſ- 
tian Church, and was continued in the lat 
ter from the finſt ages, it was called alter» 
% nate ot reſponſire, when the whole 
Pſalm alternataly by ſtrophes; and when this 
angie verſes, n that is 


+ 


The. whole | In dated by each choir i a full aka 
= the other two: +44 - 4&6 $4 an . Sax: f n: 
ae 1 1 ee Hd Þ 53 


5 


Ar Nn e 2499 


1 this * it rap BB —— ee Hymn: 1 
is @, gempoſition not leſs regular than the Gregian de. 
and of a much more varied nature than the un j 
led his audience to ſuppoſe. 8. H. 

The ttader will find the Palin in an eptieg late, dut 
divided and . . 


„ | 0 bl 4 by 
16. vie 3. ge Ss gr of 6 might 3 
the ancient bymos. A. Keel , e LE 


Pilz. Lib. x. Epis. 97.— They je eat 
. a ne 


1 


when 


—— 2 — 


— 
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when the ſame diviſion of the choir aas 
ſung the latter part of the diſtich, they were 
ſaid to ſing the choral reſponſe. 


GEES —— » 


o —— —— 


Now if this were the ancient and primi- 
tive mode of chanting their hymns, as in- 


deed appears highly probable, the proximate 


cauſe will be eaſily explained, why poems of 
this kind are diſpoſed in equal, ſtanzas, ms 


deed in equal diſtichs, for the moſt part; 


and why theſe diſtichs ſhould in ſome mea- 


ſure conſiſt of verſicles or paralleliſms Cor - 
reſponding to each other. And this mode 
of compoſition being admirably adapted to 


the muſical modulation of that kind of poe- 
try, which was moſt in uſe among them 


x 


from the very beginning; and at the ſame 


| time bang perfectl 4 agreeable t. to the genius 


J 's | See BixGnan $ Antiquities of the CO Church, 


xiv, 15 - * « . 
þ #5: Y r 1 ON , IT; LY 


0 CC The . = one wa, or "I with 


another, I call paralleiſm. When a propoſition Is de · 


<« livered, and a ſecond is ſubjoined to it, or drawn under 
«-it, equivalent, or contraſted with it, in ſenſe ; or ſi- 
« milar to it in the form of grammatical conſtruction 5 


e theſe I call parallel lines; and the words or phraſes, an- 


« ſwering one to another in the correſponding lines, pa- 
c rallel terms.“ Lowrnk s Pralim. Diſc. t. to 1ſaiah, p. 10. 


N bs 
F -. 


4 and 
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and cadence of the language, eafily extended 
' itſelf into the other ſpecies of poetry, though 


not deſigned for the ſame purpoſe; in fag, 
we find that it pervaded the whole of the 


poetry of the Hebrews; inſomuch, that 


what was ſaid of the Heathen Muſes may 


ſtill more ritly be applied to thoſe of the - 


Hebrews,—* they love alternate ſong.” On 
this occaſion alſo it may not be improper to 
remark, that the word gnanab, which pro- 


perly ſignifies to anſwer, is uſed more gene- 
rally to denote any ſong or poem; whence 


we can only infer, either that the word has 
paſſed from particular to general uſe, or that 
among the Hebrews almoſt every poem Po- 
ſeſſes a ſort of reſponſive form. 

Such appears to have been the origin and 


progreſs of that poetical and artificial oon- 
formation of the ſentences, which we ob- 
ſerve in the poetry of the Hebrews, - That 


it prevailed no leſs in the Prophetic Poetry | 
than i in the Lyric and Didactic, to which it 
was, in the nature of Fang, moſt Adapted, 


n Exop. xxxii. 18. Nun. i. 17. Hos. ü. 15. 
Ps. cxlvii. 7. Thus the word which in the Arabic 


© anſwers e mar only e. 


e nately, but alſo to , „ . : 
vor. 11. 2 +. 


— 
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is evident from thoſe very ancient ſpecimens 


of poetical prophecy already quoted from the 
hiſtorical books; and it only remains to ſhew, 


that it is no leſs obſervable in thoſe which 
are contained in the volumes of the prophets 


"themſelves. In order the more clearly to 
evince this point, I ſhall endeavour to illuſ- 
trate the Hebrew paralleliſm according to its 

different ſpecies, firſt by examples taken from 

thoſe books commonly allowed to be poetical, 


and afterwards by correſpondent examples 


from the books of the prophets. 


The poetical conformation of the ſentences, - | 


which has been ſo often alluded to as charac- 
teriſtic of the Hebrew poetry, conſiſts chiefly 
in a certain equality, reſemblance, or paral- 
leliſm between the members of each period ; 


ſo that in two lines (or members of the ſame 


* 


period) things for the moſt part ſhall anſwer | 


to things, and words to words, as if fitted-to 


each other by a kind of rule or meaſure. 


—— 


This paralleliſm has much variety and many | 


gradations ; it is ſe metimes more accurate 


and manifeſt, ſometimes more vague and ob- 


ſcure : it may however, on the whole, be | 


faid to conſiſt PE three EE 


6ʒu5„ | The 


8 
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The firſt ſpecies is the ſynonymous paral- 2 
leliſm, when the ſame ſentiment is repeated 
in different, but equivalent terms. This 8 
the moſt frequent of all, and is often con- 
ducted with the utmoſt accuracy and neat- 
neſs.: examples are very numerous, nor will 
there be any great difficulty in the choice of 
them: on this account I ſhall ſelect ſuch as 
are moſt remarkable in other reſpects. | 


« When Iſrael went out N Egypt; 

« 'The houſe of Jacob from a e! people: 
© Judah was as his ſacred I” 

&« Iſrael his dominion. 

ec The ſea ſaw, and fled; . | 
ce Jordan turned back: | 

ce The mountains leaped like rams; 

« The hills like the ſons of the flock. — 
ce What ailed thee, O Sea, that thou fleddeſt; | (2 (2 
«Jordan, that thou turnedſt back : , 

«© Mountains, that ye leaped like rams; 

e And hills, like the ſons of the flock? 

ce At the preſence of the Lord tremble thou Earth; 

ce At the preſence of the God of Jacob ! 


6 Who turned the rock into a lake of waters; 


ce The flint i into a water ſpring”. 1 


1 Ps. cxiy, 


D 2 The 
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The pee Muſe is no leſs n and 


correct: 


1 Ariſe, be thou ns or for ls bebt is 


% come; 
«« And the glory of Jznovan is riſen upon thee. 


re For behold darknefs ſhall cover the earth; _ 


« And a thick vapour the nations: | 
e But upon thee ſhall Jenovan ariſe; - | 
* And his glory upon thee ſhall be conſpicuous, 
« And the nations ſhall walk in thy light; 
« And kings in the brightneſs of thy riſing *#,” 


Obſerve alſo that famous prophecy. concern- 
ing the humiliation, and expiatory AP : 
of the Meſſiah : | 


1 


ce Who hath believed our report 3 


% And to whom hath the arm of Jzrovas | bees 


cc manifeſted : 
« For he groweth up in their fight like a render 8 


© ſucker; 


4 And like a root from a thirſty ſoil; 


« He hath no form, nor any beauty that we 
| «© ſhould regard him; 


* IsAL. Is. 1-3. In the brightneſs of thy fing, 
is an expreſſion uncommonly beautiful and furiple ; I 


never could read it without a glow of tranquil pleaſure 


correſponding to the ſcene which the image exhibits. T. 


3 
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« Nor is his countenance ſuch, W we ſhould 
« defire him. | 

e Deſpiſed, nor accounted in DOTS a men; 

A man of forrows, and acquainted with grief ; 

e As one that hideth his face from us: 

« He was deſpiſed, and we eſteemed him not, 

« Surely our infirmities he hath borne .” 

“ And our ſorrows he ** hath carried chem. 

e Yet we thought him judicially ſtricken; 

t Smitten of God and afflicted. 

« But he was wounded for our tranſgreſſions 3 

Was ſmitten for our iniquitie s 

«© The chaſtiſement by which our Peace was 4 
ce fected was laid upon him; | 

6 And by his bruiſes we are healed '7,” - 


Iſaiah is indeed excellent, but not + ni | 
led in this kind of compoſition :- there are 
abundant examples in the other prophets ; I 
ſhall, however, only add one from Hoſea, 
which is exquiſitely pathetic 


- 


„ Some angie. manuſcript as well ; 28 8 1 
out in the margin the word um (ve) to be inſerted: (ſee 
Bibl. Heb. Edit. MtcaazLs, Var. Lect. in loc.) - The 
DYR. and Vor d. certainly expreſs it, and indeed the re- 
petition of the word gives exquiſite force and elegance to . 

the line. This word occurs in the text of twelve MS8s. 
copies, and in three printed.” K. Auther t Note. 


IgA, Ii. 1-3. eee 
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% How ſhall I reſign thee, O Ephraim! „ 
« How ſhall I deliver thee up, O Iſrael ! 

« How ſhall I-reſign thee as Admah !- 

e How ſhall I make thee as Zeboim ! 

My heart is changed within me; 

« I am warmed alſo with repentance enn 


ce thee. | | { 5 
ce I will not do according to the fervour 41 my 

ce. rah, . 
« ] will not return 0 to deſtroy Ephraim: $4 00 


« For I am God, and not man; . 
« 17 Holy in the midſt of thee, e I inbübit f 
„ not thy cities 7,” 


There 


6 A beautiful Hebraiſm to expreſs the repetition of any 
thing; in this place it has peculiar force and pathos. T. 


There is hardly any thing in which tranſlators have 
differed more than in the explanation of this line; which 
is the more extraordinary when we conſider that the words 
themſelves are ſo well known, and the ſtructure of the 
period ſo plain and evident. JEROME is almoſt ſingular 
in his explanation, Comm. in loc. I am not one of thoſe 
* « who inhabit cities; who live according to human 
laws; who think cruelty juſtice.” CasTALo follows 
 JsRoME, There is in fact in the latter member of the 
ſentence 32 Wan Nb a paralleliſm and ſynonyme to * 
wh in the former. The future wax has a frequentative 
power (fee Ps. xxii, 3 and 8.) * am not accuſtomed to 
&© enter a city; I am not an inhabitant of a city.” For 
there is a beautiful W of the different parts; © I 
cc am 


5 
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"There is great variety in the form of the 
ſynonymous. paralleliſm, ſome inſtances- of 
which are deſerving of remark. The paral- 
leliſm is ſometimes formed by the iteration 

of the former member, 1 in the wh ole 
or in 278 = 


ay Much have they appro me from: my ii 
cc ups. | 
% May Iſrael now ſay; + N ei Rx. 
Much have they oppreſſed me em my yyouh, 
Vet have they not Prevailed againſt me. 1 


«. God of vengeance, Jenovan; 
« God of vengeance, ſhew thyſelff. 
% How long ſhall the wicked, O IH UA, 
"ec How long ſhall the wicked triumph 12 ae 


« With the jaw bone of an al, heaps upon | heaps; 
« With the jaw- bone of an aſs a thouſand men 
| e HEE have I ſmitten *?,”. - 1 716 
5 8 „ | Thus $4 
« am God and not man ;” this is amplified in the next 
line, and the antitheſis a little varied. “I am thy God, 
e inhabiting with thee, but in 'a peculiar and extraor- | 
« dinary manner, not in the manner of men. „Nothing 
1 think can be plainer or more elegant than this. \ 
* Authors Note, 
20 Hos: xi. , a I, 2. 
Ps. xciv. 1 and 3. 
* Top. xv. 16. „It will admit of a doubt whether 
a theſe words may not be rendered : With the jaw-bone of 
D 4 an 
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Thus, Tfaiah ; vx Evan 1) 
« Becauſe in the night Ari is pas. $2. Moab is 
g 0 undone ! 


t Becauſe in the night Kir 1s deſtroyed, Moab is 
* undone.” 


80 Nahum alſo i in the exordium of his ſab. 
lime prophecy : 


* Ixhova is a jealous and avenging God: 
Fc Jenovan avengeth, and is wrathful : _ a 


& anaſs, in confi uſmg, I have confuſed them. For this feems 

« to be the grammatical conſtruction of the words: and 
et the word Chamar commonly ſignifies to trouble or cou 
* fuſe. So it is rendered by the Lxx, Er o1@yon ore ifanufur 
b endend avles, With the jaw-bone of an aſs, in exterminat 
« ing, 1 have exterminated. them, following the ſame con- 
et ſtruction, but taking the more violent ſenſe of the 
„ word, deſtroying, or exterminating ; which ſenſe it {till 
44 retains in the Arabic, for in that language it ſignifies 
« not only to trouble or diſturb, but alſo to overwhelm or 
“ ſuppreſs. But if in favour of the other interpretation, 
& which is alſo adopted in our common tranſlation, the 
* paſlage in Exop. vill, 14. be referred to (chomarim, 
&« chomarim, in heaps) ; it may be ſaid in anſwer, that the 
, words in theſe two paſſages aſſume a different form. 
e The verb chamar in this place ſeems moſt directly ſuited 
F< to expreſs tumult and confuſion, and is alſo introduced 
56 for the ſake of the paronomaſia, and the ſimilarity of 
te ſound with the preceding word chamor, an fs.” H. 


Fe Chap. XV, 1. . 
"ls _*# Jemnovan 


7, = _ --' 
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cc JauoVaR avengeth his adverſaries; 
Fc And he reſeryeth agrar for his enemies," 


There is frequently ſomething wanting in 
the latter member, which muſt be repeated 
from the former to complete the ſentence: : 


ce The king ſeri ind releaſed him; 


#.T he ruler of the People, and {et bim fee 24 0 


In the ſame manner Tlalah; 


te Kings ſhall ſee him and ſhall rife up 
te Princes, and they ſhall worſhip lima: 
£ For the ſake of Jzroyan, who 18 faithful 278 


Of the Holy One of * for he * _— 


% thee 


Frequently the . of the latter diviſion 


 anſwyers only to ſome part of the former: 


C Jzyovan reigneth, let the earth rejoice z | / 
Let the multitude of iſlands be glad. 


6 * Ariſe, be thou enlightened; for thy light is 


come; 


* And the glory of Jr nova is ne N * 


* NAH. i. 2, Ps. ey. 20. | 
* TA, xlix. 7. # Ps, xcvii. 1. 
* I8AL, Ix. 1, 


— 


Some- 


b 
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Sometimes alſo there are triplet paralleliſms. 

In theſe the ſecond line is generally ſynony- 
mous with the firſt, whilſt the third either 
begins the period, or concludes it, and fre- 
W refers to both the preceding g: 


— 


« The floods Wa lifted up, O Jzrovan, 
The floods have lifted up their voice; 
«The floods have lifted up their waves. 

« Than the voice of many 1 
« The glorious waves of the ſea, © _ - 

« JzHovAn, on high is more'glofious *.” 

« Come and let us return unto Jenovan'; © 
« For he hath torn, and he will heal us 
© He hath ſmitten, and he will bind us vp: : 


« After two days he will revive us; > 
“On the third day he will raiſe us up; 
cc Bi we ſhall live i in his light. ' 


In Ho (if 1 may 8 FEY then) of os 
lines, the nature of which is nearly ſimilar, 
the line that is not parallel is generally placed 
between the two diſtichs: | 


Like as os lion growleth, 


« Even the young lion over his prey ; ; 
« Though the whole company of ſhepherds be 
ce“ called twgether againſt him: 


Ps. xciii. 3, 4. Hos. vi. 1, 2. 


At 


ou 
1 
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cc At their voice he will not be terrified, > 
Nor at their tumult will he be humbled . 


* Aſkalon ſhall ſee it, and ſhall fear; 


« Gaza ſhall alſo gs oy and 1 be uw | 
e pained : 


« And Ekron ſhall ak pained, bead ber ex- 


_ « pectation is put to ſhame; 
6 And the king ſhall periſh from Gaza; 
* And Aſkalon ſhall not be inhabited og 


Thoſe which conſiſt of four lines ct 
form two regular diſtichs ; but there is ſome- - 
times a peculiar artifice to be perceived in 

the diſtribution of the ſentences ; 6 > 


« From'the 8 ii looketh donn, 5 
He ſeeth all the children of men; 


« From the ſeat of his reſt he contemplatetn 
&« All the inhabitants of the earth. 


« I will drench my arrows in CR 

« And my ſword-ſhall devour fleſh ; E: 
In the blood of the ſlain and the captives 5 
From the buſhy head of the enemies n.“ 


In both the above paſſages, the latter mem- 
bers are to be alternately referred to the for- 


39 ISAL, xxxi. 4. * ZECH. ix. 5. 
7? Ps. xxxiii. 13, 14. 33 PDREUr. xxxii. 42. 
5 mer. 


% 


Ps 
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mer. Iſaiah too uſes with great — 
this form of compoſition : be 


.< For thy huſband is thy Fs ; 

ce Jtxxovan God of Hoſts is his ame: 
* And thy redeemer is the Holy One of Iſrael; 
c The God of the whole earth mall he be 
« called. 


The ſenſe has an alternate correſpondence in 
theſe lines. In the following the form of 
the conſtruction is alternate: | 


* And his land is filled with filver and gold; 

& And there is no end to his treaſures: 

ec And his land is filled with horſes, | 
ee Neither is there any end to his chariots 35,” 


The following is perhaps a ſingular inſtance ; 


* Who is like unto Jehovah our God? 

ec Who is exalted to dwell on high, 

« Who humbleth himſelf to 160k down, 
In the heavens, and in the earth 3%,” 


* 


8 


Here the two members of the latter line are 
to be referred ſeverally to the two preceding 
lines; as if it were: „Who is exalted to 


3+ IS Al. liv. 5. 181. ii. 7. 
36 Ps, cxiii. 55 6. 


* dwell 0 | 


4 
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« dwell in the heavens, and who. humbleth 
„ himſelf to inſpect the ching! nnn 
« the earth.“ 1 
The Antithetic paralleliſm is the next that * 
1 ſhall ſpecify, when à thing is illuſtrated by 
its contrary being oppoſed to it. This is not 
confined to any particular form : for ſenti- 
ments are oppoſed to ſentiments, words to 
words, ſingulars to ſingulars, plurals to plu- 
rals, &c. of which the ee are ex: 
amples: 


« The blows of a friend are fairhful ; | 

te But the kiſſes of an enemy are treacherous v. 

« The cloyed will trample upon an honey-comb ; 

4 But to the hungry every bitter thing is ſweet. 

«« There is who maketh himſelf _ and wanteth 
| % all things ; 3 | 

« Who maketh himſelf poor, yer hath much 41 

cc wealth. 118 Ph 


27 „ To this oy day che word Imp is in uſe in the 
„ Eaft, and in an Arabic Lexicon, which is accounted 
« one of the beſt, it is explained by the word 272 (the 
e ſame as the Hebrew at) to falify. Whence it is evi- 
cc dent, that;ghere is an antitheſis between the two hemi- : 
« ſtichs, which the Lxx have in vain attempted to ex 
« plain, they have , Lan or voluntary. Ou 
« ſeem to haye read it nga.” 8 


ee BG 
FU | 0 
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The rich man is wiſe in his own eyes, | 
te But the poor man that hath diſcernment to trace 
cc him out will _—_ him mz 2 


ſ 


There i is: e a wo oh parts | 
in the ſame ſentence, ſuch as occurs once in 
the Woes and as e in the following: 


15 1 am Me — comely, 0 daughters of Je- 
ce ruſalem; 25 
« As the tents of Kedar, as the pavilions of 
_ © Solomon,” 


The laſt line 9 is alſo to Bo divided * 
ſeparately applied to the preceding, ſwarthy 
as the tents of Kedar; comely as the pa- 
« vilions of Solomon,” ſo likewiſe in thje 
enigma of Sampſon: I 


ee Out of the eater came forth meat; 
ce And out of the . came forth nnen Ps 


This form of compoſition, indeed, agrees 
beſt with adages and acute  fayings: n 


on 8 xxvii. ©, 7. xiii. 7. xxviii. 11. 
39 DONG of SOLOMON i. 5. | 
42 Ju. xiv. 14. The ſolution of the enigma by the 


\ Philiftines is metrical, as well as the anſwer of — 
to them. Ib. v. 18. Author's Note. 


4 „ 


| \ | 
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therefore very prevalent in the proverbs of 
Solomon, in ſome of which the principal force 
and elegance depend on the exactneſs of the 
- antitheſis. It is not however inconſiſtent 
with the ſuperior kinds of Hebrew poetry ; 
for we meet with it in the thankſgiving ode of 


Hannah, which 1s imitated in this particular, 


as well as in the general form of its compoſi- 
tion in that of the Virgin Mary: 


ee The bows of the mighty are broken; 
« And they that nden are 1 1 with 
„ ſtrength: | 

«© The full have hired thenſgbves! for bread ; | 

„ And the hungry have ceaſed to“ hunger: 
The barren alſo hath borne ſeven; 

< And ſhe who had many children is become 

6“ fruitleſs. | 

& Jenovan killeth and maketh * | 

He caſteth down to hell, and lifteth up. 

c JEHOVAH maketh poor, and maketh rich; 

* Depreſſeth, and alſo exalteth 9.7 


, There is evidently ſomething wanting after (Cha- 


< delu) ceaſed, in order to complete the ſentence. What 


„if we take the word gnad from the beginning of the 
« next verſe, and ſo underſtand it as derived from the 
verb (gnieved) to ſpoil or rob? The ſenſe will then be the 
hungry ceaſed from . * is, on account of 
their poverty, as in Jos iii. 19.” fl. , 


* 1 SAM, ii, 4—7, compare LUKE i. 52, 53. 
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4 The ſublimer poetry ſeldom indeed adopts 
bf * this ſtyle. Iſaiah, however, by means of it, 
bu without departing from his uſudl_ dignity, 
4 adds greatly to the ſweetneſs of his compoſi- 
{A | tion in the following - inſtances :. 
0 In a little anger have I forſaken theez © © 
1 « But with great mercies will I receive thee again: 
1 « In a ſhort wrath I hid my face for a moment from 
66 "of e thee; | 
4. « But with ee kindneſs will I have mercy | 
Wh on thee#,” 
1 « Behold my ſervants ſhall eat, but ye hall be 
1 « famiſhed; | 
1 « Behold my ſervants ſhall drink, but ye ſhall be 
1128 e thirſty; - | 
4 « Behold my fervants ſhall rejoice, but ye ſhall 
un ce be confounded; | 
| un « Behold my ſervants ſhall ſing aloud, for glad- 
1 « neſs of heart; 
if 1 « But ye ſhall cry aloud far grief of heart; 5 
1 « And in the anguiſh'of a broken ſpirit n ye 
1 1 bowl +. * 
19 There is a third Perles of paralleliſm, in 
11 which the ſentences anſwer to each other, 
. not by the iteration of the ſame image or 
q uf 47 Isa1. liv. 9,8.  ** Isar, Iv. 13, 14. | 
10 ſentiment, 
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ſentiment, or the oppoſition of their con- 8 


traries, but merely by the form of conſtruc- 


tion. To this, which may be called the 


Synthetic or Conſtructive Paralleliſin, may be 


referred all ſuch as do not come within the _. 
two former claſſes : I ſhall however produce - 


a few of the moſt remarkable inſtances :, 23 


« The law of Jenoyan is s perfect, reſtoring the 

| r 

oy The teſtimony of Jznovan is ſure, makiog 
ce wiſe the ſimple :* - 


cc The precepts of Janovan are right, rejoicing 


cc the heart; 
ce The commandment of Jan EROVA is clear, en- 


39683 


a The fear of Janovan is pure, coturing for | 


« ever; 
ee The judgments of 156 are truth, they 
. are juſt altogether. l 59 
«© More deſirable tha gold, or chan much ne, 
e gold; 75 


« And ſweeter than kokey, or the e dropping of 


" ie * FREE 


This kind of — genera ally co 0 conſiſts uch 
verſes ſome what Ar than ny EN NO: 1 


45 Ps. xix. 1 8 5 
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there are not 1 e AP Nc ral 


ec How hath 8 oppreſſor ceaſed! eg exareſs 


of gold ceaſed! _ 
& JgHovan hath broken the ſtaff of Ss wicked, 
te the ſceptre of the rulers. + 


« He that ſmote the people in wrath with a 
ce ſtroke unremitted ; WE 12 
ce He that ruled the nations in anger is perſe- 
© cuted, and none hindereth. 
= The whole earth is at relt, is quiet; they bn 
« forth into a Joyful out; 
« Even the fir-trees rejoice over thee, the ce- 
ec dars of Lebanon: ; 
* Since thou art fallen, no feller hath come vp 
e apamſt us. 
« Hades from beneath is moved becauſe of thee, 
to meet thee at thy coming: 
: « He — for thee the mighty dead, all the 
| « great chiefs of the earth; 
« He ak to riſe up from their thrones all che 
Cc kings of the nations.“ 


* 


Triplets are frequently formed K. this kind 
of paralleliſm: 


<« The clouds overfiowed wich waters. i 
40 The atmoſphere reſounded; 


4 IsA1, xiv, 4=9+ 


« 1 * 


1 
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*© Thine arrows alſo iflued forth; 
« The voice of thy thunder was in the ſkies; 


« The lightnings enlightened the world; 
« The earth trembled and ſhook #7.” 


« will be as the dew to Iſrael: - 

He ſhall bloſſom as the lily; | 

« And he ſhall ſtrike his roots like Lebanon, "=, 
« His ſuckers ſhall ſpread, OM opt 

« And his glory ſhall be as the olive-tree, 
«© And his ſmell as Lebanon ©,” 


Frequently one line or member contains two 
ſentiments : | 


e The nations raged; the kingdoms were moved; 

« He uttered a voice; the earth was diſſolved: 

4 ge ſtill, and know that I am God: 

e I will be exalted in the nations, I will be exalted 
ns. in the earth ©,” | 87+; 


e a When thou paſſeſt through waters 1 am with 
5 JI 
E {© And through rivers, they ſhall not overubelq 
| "EET 
«© When thou walkeſt in the fire cou halt nor 
«- be ſcorched ; „ 
<« And the . | x 


There is a peculiar figu re which is te y 
made uſe of in this ſpecies of paralleliſtn, 


. 


* Ps. Ixxvii. 18, 19. Hos. xiv. 6, 7. 
ine * Ps, Avi: 6 and 10. 5? IsA1, xliii. 2. 
| | E2 os 
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and which ſeems altogether poetical : that is, 
- when adefinitenumber is put for an indefinite, 
principally, it ſhould ſeem, for the ſake of 
the paralleliſm : for it ſometimes happens, 
that the circumſtances afterwards enumerated 


do not accurately accord with the number 
ee : | 
40 In ſix troubles will he deliver thee 3 


« And in ſeven there ſhall no evil touch thee “. * 


N 
« God hath ſaid once 
ce Twice alſo have I heard the fame *. 


That frequently-repeated paſſage of Amos is 
well-known : 


For three tranſgreſſions of Damaſcus, - + 
« And for four, I will not reſtore it 5.” 


The variety in the form of this ſynthetic | 
paralleliſm is very great, and the degrees of 
reſemblance almoſt infinite: ſo that ſome- 
times the ſcheme of the paralleliſm is very 

ſubtile and obſcure, and muſt be developed 
by art and ability in diſtinguiſhing the dif- 
ferent members of the ſentences, and in diſ- 

1 Jos v. 19. * Pg. Nii. 12. 

53 AMOS i. 3, &c. } e 

05 tributing 


er. u PROPHETIC POETRY.” Tae 55: 


tributing the points, rather than by depend= 
ing upon the obvious conſtruction. How: 
much this principle pervades: the Hebrew: - 


poetry, and how difficult of explication it 
is, may in ſome degree be illuſtrated· by one 
example. This appears to conſiſt of a ſingle 
line, if the ſentiment only be conſidered : 


J alſo have anointed my King on Sion, the | 


= mountain of oy arora 4 PotEes 


But the. general fm and nature * the 


Pſalm requires that it ſhould be divided into 


two parts or verſicles ; as if it were, 


« alſo have anointed” my king; 


© I have anointed him in Sion, the movntain of 


* my ſanctity.“ 


Which indeed the Maſorites ein to 13 
perceived i in this as well as in other places“. 
In this peculiar conformation, or paral- 


leliſm of the ſentences, I apprehend a conſi- 


derable part of the N metre to con- 
=” Ps. ii. 6. | | 


For they mark the wood . with the aiſtincuve ac- | 


cent Athnac, by which they generally diſtinguiſh the mem- 
bers of the diſtichs. See Ps. xvii. 7. XXXIi. 3. XXXiI, 14. 


Cli, 8. exvi. I, 9, 12, 14, 15, 18. Cxxxvii, 2. 


E 3 Ty 3 


; Author's Nite: 
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and which ſeems altogether poetical : that is, 


- when adefinite number is put for an indefinite, 


principally, it ſhould ſeem, for the ſake of 
the paralleliſm: for it ſometimes happens, 
that the circumſtances afterwards enumerated 


do not accurately accord with the number 
ſpecified : | 


& In fix troubles will he deliver thee; | 


« And in ſeven there ſhall no evil touch thee n. 


þ 
ce God hath ſaid once; ha 
ce Twice alſo have I heard the Gine my 


That frequently-repeated oy of Amos i is 
well-known : | 


For three tranſgreſſions of Damaſcus, -: 
« And for four, I will not reſtore it?.“ 


The variety in the form of this ſynthetic 
paralleliſm is very great, and the degrees of 
reſemblance almoſt infinite: ſo that ſome- 
times the ſcheme of the paralleliſm is very 
ſubtile and obſcure, and muſt be developed 
by art and ability in diſtinguiſhing the dif- 


ferent members of the ſentences, and in diſ- 


31 Jos V. 19. | * Ps. ku. 12. | | 
33 Amos i. 3, &c. 7 
Es tributing - 


yas = 


B 
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ing upon the obvious conſtruction. How 


much this principle pervades the Hehre r, 
poetry, and how difficult of explication it 


is, may in ſome degree be illuſtratedeby one 
example. This appears to conſiſt of a fingle 
line, if the ſentiment only be conſidered : 


« I] alſo have anointed my King on Sion, the | 


<« mountain of wy ere Wt LD 


x 


tributing the points, rather than by depend- 


But the general Feed and nature of the 


Pſalm requires that it ſhould be divided into 


two parts or verſicles ; z as if it were, 


I alſo have anointed" my king; 
& J have anointed him in Sion, the 1 moüntain pros 


* my ſanity.” 


Which indeed the Maſorites ſeeinl to "oi 
perceived 1 in this as well as in other places**, 
In this peculiar conformation, or paral- 


leliſm of the ſentences, I apprehend a conſi- 


derable part of the ag metre to con- 
* Ps. il. 6. | 


* For they mark the word bn wich the diflipAive.ec- - 


cent Athnac, by which they generally diſtinguiſh the mem- 
bers of the diſtichs. See Ps. xvii. 7. Xxxii. 3. XXXIli. 14+ 


Cii. 8. exvi. 15 95 12, 14, 15, 18. CXXXVIi, 2. 


"uber; Note. . 
$2.5 uſt; 


* 


do be poetical, I think there is ſufficient rea- 
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ſit; though it is not improbable that ſome 
regard was alſo paid to the numbers and 
feet. But of this particular we have at pre- 
ſent fo little information, that it is utterly 
impoſſible to determine, whether it were mo- 
dulated by the ear alone, or according to 
any ſettled or definite rules of proſody. 
Since however this, and other marks or veſ- 
tiges, as it were, of the metrical art are 
alike extant in the writings of the prophets, 
and in the books which are commonly allowed 


ſon to rank them in the ſame claſs. 

Leſt I ſhould ſeem to have attributed too 
much to this conformation of the ſentences, 
and to have raſhly embraced an opinion not 
ſupported by ſufficient authority, I ſhall beg 
leave to quote to you the opinion of Azarias, 

_ a. Jew Rabbi, not indeed a very ancient, but 

a very approved author . Without 
doubt,“ ſays he, the iced ſongs have 

* certain meaſures and proportions, but 

te theſe do not conſiſt in the number of the 

* ſyllables perfect or imperfect, according 

* to the form of the modern verſe; but in 


0 Mantiſſa Diſert. ad Librum Cosx1, p. 418. 
7 0 


5 7 
\ 
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«. the number of things, and of the parts 


« of things; that is, the ſubject and the | 


e predicate, and their adjuncts, in every 
« ſentence and propoſition.” (Which words 
of Azarias are, however, to be underſtood 
with ſome limitation; nor are they to be lite- - 
rally interpreted according to their ſenſe in 


logical treatiſes, for he proceeds,) © Thus a 


6 phraſe, containing two parts. of a propoſi- 
<« tion, conſiſts of two meaſures: add another 
containing four, and they become four 
e meaſyres : another again containing three 
« parts of a propoſition, conliſts of three 
<< meaſures ; add to it another of the like, 
and you have fix meaſures : for you are not 
© to number the words or ſyllables bur the 
e ſentences.” For inſtance, © Thy right hand 
« io Jexovan,” according to Azarias, con- 
liſts of two terms, or parts of a propoſition ; ; 
to which is connected, © is all glorious in 
e power,” conſiſting likewiſe of two terms; 


theſe joined together make a Tetrameter. 8 


The following is conſtructed on a b 


principle: 


* Thy right-hand, O 1 EHOVAH, hath Adel 
de the enemy 57.” 


37 Exop. xv. 6. 


E 4 Thus 


38 "PROPHETIC POETRY, Leer, 15. 


Thus in the following Propoſitions there are 
three terms or' meaſures, | 


= © My-doftrine il. dag, a8. the rain; my- word 
8 thall-diftil, as-the-dew * tp 


& And thus ined together they form an 


« Hexameter.“ In fact, what he has here 


remarked is neither groundleſs nor altogether 
Juſt. For with reſpect to many paſſages, in 
which the diſtribution of the ſentences is 
very unequal, and in which the propoſitions 
Have but little correſpondence | with each 
other, as happens frequently in the Pſalms, 
ve muſt have recourſe to ſome other ſolution; 

and when the ſentences are moſt regular 


and correct, they cannot at all times be re- 


duced to his rules. But although the pre- 
ſent queſtion does not depend upon this ſin- 
gle point, no man, I think, who reads with 
attention the poetic books, and eſpecially 


what may. be properly called the prophetic 
Part of them, will entertain a doubt that it 


is of the- utmoſt importance to diſtinguiſh 
the OD of the verſes. 


FX Devr, xxxii. 2. 


But 


t 
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But ſhould all that has been remarked con- 


cerning the members and diviſions of the 
ſentences appear light and trifling to ſome 


perſons, and utterly undeſerving any labour 
or attention; let them remember that no- 


thing can be of greater avail to the proper 


underſtanding of any writer, than a previous 


acquaintance with both his general charac- 


ter, and the peculiarities of his - ſtyle and 
manner of writing: let them recollect that 


tranſlators and commentators have fallen into 
errors upon no account more frequently, than 
for want of attention to this article ; and 
indeed, ſcarcely know any ſubject which pro- 
miles more copiouſly to reward the labour of 
ſuch as are ſtudious of ſacred criticiſm, than 
this one in particular. 


59 Profeſſor MicyAEL1s has ſubjoined a very conſi- 
derable addition to this Lecture on the uſe of the paral- 
leliſm in the explanation of Scripture, of which he pro- 
duces ſeveral inſtances. 

In Ps. xxii. 3. our Engliſh * runs thus: 
* They ſhall come, and ſhall declare his righteouſneſs 
<« unto a people that ſhall he born, that he hath done this: 
and in the Common Prayer, © unto a people that ſhall he 
* born, whom the Lord hath made.” The Profeſſor juſtly 


obſerves, that the word which is here rendered righteouſ- 
neſs, may, with equal propriety, be tranſlated truth, and 


th n, 
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then, by the affiſtance of the paralleliſm, the juſt ſenſe 8 
reſtored, and the paſſage will run thus: 8 
7 They ſhall come, and ſhall declare his truth; 


« To a people that ſhall be born (they ſhall declare) that 
b he hath performed it.. ME 


That is, that he hath fulfilled his promiſes, and divine 
predictions. | 


Ps. xxv. 13. The literal tranſlation 6 


« His ſoul ſhall reſt in good, 
« And his ſeed ſhall inherit the land.“ 7 


It is not a to ſay in what ſenſe we are to take the for- 
mer part of the ſentence. It may either be to /leep ſefure 

From danger; or, to enjoy eaſe and plenty, i. e. to remain in 
a proſperous ſtate; or laſtly it may indicate the fate after 

| death, or a happineſs beyond the grave. This laſt meaning 
the Profeſſor prefers on account of the paralleliſm, ſince 
the correſponding member of the ſentence, his ſeed hal! 
Inherit the land, is undoubtedly among thoſe bleſſings 

| which the Deity promiſes to the righteous after death. 


Ps. cxxx, 20. According to our tranſlation : 


cc For they ſpeak againſt thee wickedly, | a 
« And thine enemies take thy name 1n vain,” | 


The Profeſſor thinks that naſa l 72 may be nad to 
profeſs falſely or to perjure themſelves, The ſenſe of the 
ſecond line will therefore run thus: Who ſiucar falſely by 
thy cities, i, e. by Sichem, Bethlehem, Jeruſalem, &c. 
by which it was cuſtomary for the Jews to ſwear, as is 
plain from MATT. v. 35. and this interpretation not only 
is ſuch as would be ſuggeſted by a proper attention to the 


"YM 
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parallliſm, but is perfe8ly correſpondent to the con- 
text : 


« I would a wouldeſt lay FE MESS: ere 
« And that the men of blood ſhould depart from me! 
« Who uſe thy name only for deceit, 

« And ſwear falſely by thy cities. 

Do not I hate them, who hate thas,” Ke. 


Ps. exxxvii. 9. 


&« Who giveth to the beaſt his food, 
6 And to the young ravens which cry.” 


More agreeable to the Hebrew idiom thus, 
« Who giveth to the beaſt his food,  _ 
And to the young ravens that for which they cry.” 


But the moſt complete examples of the uſe of the paral- 
leliſm will be found in our Author's n Dit, 
tion to his Iſaiah. T. 


r 
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LECTURE XX. 


THE GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE PROPHETIC POETRY. 


"% 
»_ 


The whole if the book of Dania, as well as of Jonah, are 
to be excepted as not poetical, though of the prophetic kind ; 
a a certain hiſtorical relations inſerted in the books of the 
Prophets. Some poems accur in the prophetic writings, 
which properly belong to the other claſſes of poetry. —The _ 
remainder conflitutes what may be termed a ſyſtem or cods 
of prophetic poetry. The character of this ſpecies of Pe- 
2ry deduced from the nature and deſign of Prophecy itſelf.— | 
An example of the true flyle of prophetic poetry produced 
" from Iſaiah, and explained : alſo another from the prophe- 
cies e Balaam, tranſlated into E 8 1ůõ verſe. 


N che two laſt Lectures I endeavoured to 
explain upon what reaſons I was induced 
to claſs the predictions of the prophets among 
the poetical productions of the Hebrews. I 
ſpeak not of all, but the greater part of the 
_ prophetic writings : for there are among 
them parts which are not prophetic, and even 
among thoſe which are, there are ſome paſlages 
"Hl not poetical. I except, in the firſt place, 
WW! thoſe narrations plainly hiſtorical, relating 
= to the facts which gave occaſion to the pro- 
| phecies, 
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phecies, and which ſerve to introduce, to 


explain, and illuſtrate them: ſome of this 

kind occur in Iſaiah, and in Jeremiah many 
more. The whole of what is called the pro- 

phecy of Jonah-is the bare recital of a fact, 

and contains nothing of poetry but the prayer 
of the prophet, which is an ode. Some of 
the prophecies themſelves muſt alſo be ex- 
cepted, which are indeed ſublime and im- 
portant as to the matter, but not at all poe- 
tical as to the ſtyle and metrical ſtructure: 
of this kind many paſſages occur in Ezekiel; 

who frequently appears more of the orator 
than the poet, The whole book of Daniel 
too, being no more than a plain relation of 
facts partly paſt and partly future, muſt be 
excluded the claſs of poetical prophecy, 
Much I confeſs of the parabolic imagery is 
introduced in that book, but the author in- 
troduces it as a prophet only; as. viſionary 
and allegorical ſymbols of objects and events, 
totally untinctured with the true poetical co- 


louring. The Jews, indeed, would refuſe 


to Daniel even the character of a prophet, 
but the arguments under which they ſhelter 
this opinion are very futile: for thoſe points 
which they maintain, concerning the condi- 

- tions 
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tions, on which the gift of prophecy, is im- 
parted ; the different gradations, and the diſ- 
crimination between the true prophecy and 
mere inſpiration ; are all trifling and abſurd, 
without any foundation in the nature of 


things, and totally deſtitute of ſcriptural au- 
thority *. They add, that Daniel was neither 


2 See Maimon, Are Neboc: ii. 45. Our Aber in 
this place alludes to the Rabbinical notions concerning in- 
fpiration, which are explained more at large by Basnacel 
«© They diſtinguiſh,” ſays: that author, © eleven degrees 
cc of Prophecy. They reckon among inſpired men thoſe - 
tc ho felt ſome inward emotions, urging them to per- 
& form extraordi nary actions, as Samſon. Thoſe, who | 
« compoſed Hymns and Pſalms, becauſe they believed 
< themſelves inſpired with God's Spirit, were accounted 


ec puiſhed from the following orders: 1. When Zecha- 
< riah ſays, the word of the Lord came unto me. 2. Sa- 
© muel heard a voice, but did not ſee, who ſpoke. 3. 
«© When a man ſpeaks in a dream with a prophet, as it 
<« happened to Ezekiel, to whom a man cried, Son of man. 
40 4. Angels ſpoke often in dreams. 5. It was ſome- 
& times thought, that God himſelf ſpoke in a dream. 6. 
* Some myſtical objects were diſcovered. 7. An audible 
. < voice was heard. from the midſt of theſe objects. 8. 
&« A man is ſeen ſpeaking, as it happened to Abraham 
« under the oak of Mamre, which however was a viſion. 
« 9g, Laſtly, an angel is perceived ſpeaking. Thus Abra- 
* ham heard one, when he was binding Iſaac upon the 
altar to ſacrifice him: but that was alſo a viſion,” 
_ of the Jews, B. IV. ch, xviii. $. 11, T. | 
originally 


<« fo many prophets. However theſe prophets are diſtin- 
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originally educated in the prophetic diſcipline | 
and precepts, nor afterwards lived conform- 


ably to the manner of the prophets. I do 


not, however, comprehend how this can di- 
miniſh his claim to a divine miſſion and in- 
ſpiration; it may poſſibly enable us, indeed, 
to aſſign a reaſon for the diſſimilarity between 
the ſtyle of Daniel and that of the other 
Prophets, and for its poſſeſſing ſo little of the 
diction and character of poetry, which the 
reſt ſeem to have imbibed in common from 
the ſchools and re in which they _ 
ONE” 4 | 

There 


We may add the decline of the Hebrew language, 
which in the Babyloniſh captivity loſt all its grace and 
elegance, Nor among ſo many evils which befel their 
nation, is it ſurpriſing that they ſhould have neither leiſure 
nor ſpirit for the cultivation of the fine arts? Beſides, 
when a language is tonfined chiefly: to the loweſt of the 
people, it is hardly to be expected that it ſhould produce 
any poets worthy of the name. Let any man compare 
what was written in Hebrew before and after the Baby- 

loniſh exile, and I apprehend he will perceive no leſs evi- 
dent marks of decay and ruin'than in the Latin language. 
Wherefore it appears to 'me very improbable, that any 
Pſalms, which breathe a truly ſublime and poetical ſpirit, 
were compoſed after the return from Babylon, excepting 
perhaps that elegant piece of poetry the cxxxviith, Cer- 
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There occur, moreover, in the writings of 


the Prophets, certain paſlages, which . 


though poetical, yet do not properly belong 
to this ſpecies of poetry. I allude to ſome. 
inſtances in Iſaiah, Habbakuk, and Ezekiel, 

which appear to conſtitute complete poems 
of different kinds, Odes as well as Klegies. 
Theſe alſo being excepted, all the other pre- 


dic tions | of the pr ophets (including ſuch as 


are extant in. the hiſtorical books, moſt of 


which have been ' occaſionally quoted in the . 
courſe of theſe Lectures, form a whole, and 


conſtitute that particular ſpecies of poetry, 


which 1 diſtinguiſh by the appellation of 


prophetic. I ſhall now endeavour, in the 
firſt place, to offer to your conſideration ſuch 
a deſcription of this ſpecies of poetry, as 


may ſerve to diſtinguiſh it from the reſt ; and 
afterwards to delineate the peculiar charaGige, 


tainly nothing can be more abſurd than the error, inta | 


which ſome commentators have fallen, in attributing 


ſome of the ſublimeſt of the Pſalms to Ezra, than whoſe 
ſtyle nothing can be meaner or more ungraceful. Indeed. 


I have myſelf ſome doubts concerning the cxxxix, which 
I am more inclined to attribute to Jeremiah, or ſome con- 


4 — 
8 
5 a 


temporary of his; and I think the taſte and ſpirit of the 


bard, who ſung ſo ſweetly elſewhere the miſeries of his na- 


tion, ma very plainly be diſcerned i in it. M. 


: ; of 
N | 0 
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and deſign of propheey itſelf. The imme- 


diate deſign of all prophecy, is to inform or 
amend thoſe - generations that precede the 
events predicted, and it is uſyally caleulated | 
either to excite their fears and apprehenſions, 
or to afford them conſolation. | The means 
which it employs for the accompliſhment of 
theſe effects, are a general amplification of 
the ſubje&, whether it be of the menacing 


or conſolatory kind, copious . deſcriptions, 


minuter circumſtances ; rather employing a 


vague and general ſtyle of deſcription, ex- 
preſſive only of the nature and magnitude 
of the ſubject: for prophecy in its very naC- 
ture implies ſome degree of obſcurity, and 


is always, as the Apoſtle elegantly expreſſes 
it,“ like a light glimmering in a dark place, 


« until the day dawn, and the day-ſtar | 


© ariſe *.”. But there is alſo a further uls 
3. a Par: ii. 9. 


vor. 11. „ — _—_— 
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of each of the prophets, as far as may be 
conſiſtent with the object of theſe Lectures: 


The genius of the prophetic poetry is to 
be explored by a due attention to the nature 


diverſified, pompous and ſublime; in this 
alſo it neceſſarily avoids too great a degree of 
exactneſs, and too formal a diſplay of the 


r 
" 
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and intention of prophecy, whi ovate 
thoſe who live after the prediction is-accom- 
pliſhed, and that is, the demonſtration and 
atteſtation which it affords of the divine ve 
racity: this evidently - appears to demand a 
i different formof enunciation; for correct lan- 
1 «guage, apt imagery, and an exact diſplay of 
| _ circumſtances, are peculiarly adapted to this 
purpoſe. Since, however, a very plain de- 
ſcription would totally withdraw the veil f 

| obſcurity, a'more ſparing uſe: of this liberty 
x of particularizing is frequently adequate to 
that purpoſe; for the particular notification 

of one or two circumſtances, united with a 
general propriety in the imagery, the proper 
adaptation of which ſhall appear after the 
event, will afford an accumulation of -evi= 
dence that cannot be withſtood, as might be 
demonſtrated in a number oſ inſtances *, 
The prophetic ſtyle, therefore, is © chiefly 
cConſtructed on the former principle; that is, 
it commonly prefers a general mode of am- 
plifying and elevating the ſubject, rarely 
and cautiouſly en to a sircumtani 

2 | : 120 


See Fier. IX. eonttufion. = 


There 


gere 
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Fhere is alſo another particular, whien 
muſt not be omitted. Prophecy Rainy. - 
takes in, at à finfle glance, a variety of 
events, diſtinct both in nature and time, and 


purſues the extreme and principal deſign | 


through all its different gradations. From 


this cauſe alſo it principally employs general 
ideas, and expreſſes them by - imagery of eſ- 


tabliſhed uſe and acceptation, for theſe are 


equally capable of comprehending the gene- 


ral ſcope of the divine counſels, aid of ac- 


companying the particular  progreffions of 
. circumſtances, ſitaations, and events; they p 
may be eaſily applied to the intermediate re- 


lations and ends, but muſt be more aceu- 
rately weighed and proportioned to equal the 


magnitude and importance of the ultimate | 


deſign. 


If ſuch be the genius of prese if M 


be chiefly employed in deſcribing only the 


exterior lineaments of events, and in depift- - 
ing and embelliſhing general effects; it will 


not be difficult to underſtand with how much 
advantage it may make uſe of the aſſiſtance 


and miniſtration of poetry, and in particular 


of the parabolic ſtyle ; the nature of which, 
as * already coptouſly ſtated, is to afford 


„ ” an 


— 
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the prophetic poetry. 1 12 i 
This ſpecies of poetry i is more „ 


more ſplendid, and more florid than any 
other. It abounds more in imagery, at leaſt 
in that ſpecies of imagery which, in the pa! 
rabolic ſtyle, is of common and eſtabliſhed 
acceptation, and which, by means of a ſet- 
tled analogy always preſerved, is transferred, 


from certain and definite objects to expreſs. 
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an N and variety of imagery f 
eſtabliſhed uſe and acceptation, from which 
every ſubject may receive the moſt ample and 
the moſt proper embelliſhments. . Hence. top 
we may eaſily collect the mens charner af; | 


indefinite and general ideas. Of all the 
images proper to the parabolic ſtyle, it moſt | 
frequently introduces thoſe which are taken 
from natural objects and from ſacred hiſtory: 
it abounds moſt in metaphors, allegories, 
compariſons, and even in copious and dif- 
fuſe deſcriptions. It poſleſſes all that ge- 
nuine enthuſiaſm, which is the natural at- 
tendant on inſpiration; it excels in the 


brightneſs of imagination and in clearneſs 


to. an uncommon pitch of ſublimity: hence 


and 


and energy of diction, and conſequently riſes 


alſo it often. is very 8 in the expreſſion 


2 * 
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commonly employed in the exciting of them; 
this indeed 1 is its immediate object, over this 


it preſides as its peculiar province. 


In é reſpect to the order, dif] poſition, and : 


| ſymmetry of a perfect poem of the prophetic. 
kind, I do not know of any certain defini-. 
pts which wall admit of general applica- 
| Naturally free, and. of too ardent-a. 

pit to be confined: by rule, it is-uſually 
guided by the nature of the ſubject: only, and- 
the impulſe of divine inſpiration. There 


are not wanting, it is true, inſtances of great 


elegance and perfection in theſe. particulars. 
Among the ſhorter prophecies, I need only 


mention thoſe of Balaam, each of which is 
poſſeſſed of a certain accuracy of arrange- 
ment and ſymmetry of form; they open 
with an' elegant exordium, they proceed with 


a methodical continuation of the ſubject, 
and are wound up with a full and graceful 
conclufion. There are many ſimilar in- 
ſtances in the books of the Prophets, and 


particularly in Iſaiah, which deſerve the 
higheſt commendation, and may with pro- 
priety be claſſed with the moſt perfect and 
n ſpecimens of poetry. I ſhall ſelect 


5 
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for your conſideration one example from that 
moſt accompliſhed writer, which is embel- 
liſhed with all the moſt ſtriking ornaments | 
of poetry: from this inſtance I ſhall net 
only demonſtrate with what accuracy the 
prophetie Muſe ſometimes preſerves the pro- 
per order and arrangement of the parts and 
circumſtances ; but I ſhall be enabled, at the 
ſame time, to illuſtrate moſt of thoſe poſi- 
tions, which I have now laid down, con- 
cerning the nature and genius of the pro- 
phetic poetry. Such an illuſtration will pro- 
bably be not unneceſſary ; - ſince it is to be 
apprehended, that what has been remarked 
only in general terms upon ſp ſubtile and 
difficult a ſubject, may, without the aid f 
example, appear not a little reply and 
obſcure. 
The thirty-fourth and murty- Ach e 
of Ifaiah/ contain a remarkable prophecy. 
It is a ſimple, regular, and perfect poem, 
conſiſting of two parts according to the na- 
ture of the ſubject, which, as to its general 
properties, is explained with the utmoſt per- 
ſpicuity. The. firſt part of the prophecy con · 
tains a denunciation of extraordinary puniſh» 
ment, indeed * ſhort of total deſtruc- 
tion 
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Laer. 20. OF THE PROPHETIC PORTRY/ „„ 
tion againſt the enemies of the church of 


God; and afterwards, in conſequence of this 
event, a full and complete reſtoration is pro- 
miſed to the church itſelf. The Prophet 


introduces the ſubject by a magnificent ex- 


ordium, invoking univerſal nature to the ob- 


ſervation of theſe events, in which the whole 
| wor ſhould ſeem to be e 3 


« Draw near, O ye nations, 400 N 5 
« And attend unto me, O ye people! 
cc Let the earth hear, and the fulneſs thereof; 


1 The world, and all that ſpring) from it!“. . 


2 


He then publiſhes the PROT of piſtons 


concerning the extirpation of all thoſe na- 
tions againſt whom © his wrath is kindled”* 


and he amplifies this act of vengeance and 
deſtruction by an admirable ſelection of 
ſplendid imagery, all of which is of the ſame 
kind with that which is made uſe of by the 
prophets upon ſimilar occaſions ; the nature 


of which 1s to exaggerate the force, the mag- 


nitude, atrocity and importance of the im- 
pending viſitation; whilſt nothing determi- 


nate is n e on ARE, the 


8 + Chap. XXXIV, Is, 5 


* 
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. time; the place, or other minute circum- 
ſtances. He firſt exhibits that truly martial 
picture a pp ts wad: SOTO _— a 


. Wau 


& And their wy ſhall 80 caſt out; SY LY 
. And from their carcaſſes their ſtench tall / , 
e 
b « And the mountains ſhall melt down with met 
f ce blood *, » 0 


He then takes a bolder fli "bt, and | ltuſtrates 
his deſcription by! imagery borrowed from the 
Moſaic chaos (which is a common ſource of 
figurative language on theſe occaſions; and 

15 appropriated to the expreſſion of the N 
fal of nations); and, as if he were diſplay- 
ing the total ſubverſion of the: e 
«elf; 55 . * 


1 


ee ny all the hoſt of W ſhall 3 away ; 3 8 

*& And the heavens thall be rolled up like 4 
. ſcroll: 

er And all their hoſt ſhall wither ; © : | 

« As the withered leaf droppeth from the vine, 

«© And as the N fruit from the * tree 7. "Y 
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A different i image is immediately introduced; 5 
a ſolemn ſaerifice is celebrated, and an un- 
common number of victims are diſplayed ; . 


Jenovan himſelf takes a part in thls mage 


nificent ſcene, and every eden is 


brought directly before our eyes? | r 


8 For my ſword is rae bare in the h & : 


« Behold, on Edom it ſhall deſcend ; 


“And on the people juſtly en devoted ro 


«© deſtruction. 


« The ſword of JznovaH is ſatiated wich blood | 


« Tt is pampered with fat; 0 
Wich the blood of lambs, and of goa of” 


« With the fat of the reins of ram; 8 


« For JzHovan celebrateth a ſacrifice in Botzra, 


« And a great ſlaughter in the land of Edom 3,” 
The goats, the rains, the bulls, the flocks, 


and other animals, which are mentioned! in 


ver. 5 6. In this 8 n 1 | 
marked out as an object of the Divine vengeance. The 


principal provocation of Edom was their inſulting the 
Jews in their diſtreſs, and joining againſt them with their 


enemies the Chaldeans: See Amos i. 11. EZEK. xxv._ 


12. XXXV. 15. Ps. cxxxvii..7. Accordingly the Edo- 
mites were, together with the reſt of the neighbouring 
nations, ravaged and laid waſte by Nebuchadnezzar : 


See JER. xxv. 15—26. MAL. i. 2, 3, 4. and ſee Ma- 
 8HAM Can. Chron. Sec. xviii, who calls this the age of 


the deſtruction * cities, Bp. LowTH's your 171. T. 
| this 
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this paſſage and thoſe which follow, are com- 
monly uſed by the prophets to denote the 
haughty, ferocious, and inſolent tyrants and 
chiefs of thoſe nations, which were inimical 
to God. On the ſame principle we may explain 
the alluſion to Botzra and Idumea, a city ang 
nation in the higheſt degree obnoxious to the 
people of God. Theſe, however, the pro- 
phecy ſeems only ſlightly « or curſorily to glance 
at : the phraſeology is indeed of that kind 
which expreſſes generals by particulars ; or 
conſiſts, as IJ formerly remarked, of a figure 
taken from a determinate and definite ob- 
ject, and by analogy applied in a more ex- 
tenſive ſenſe; in which reſpect the very words 
which are made uſe of have in this place a 
peculiar. form and propriety ?. ». But the ſame 
circumſtance is again deſcribed by a ſucceſ- 
fion of new and ſplendid images borrowed 
from the overthrow of Sodom, which, as 
was formerly demonſtrated, may be termed 


one of the common-places of the inſpired 
Poets: N % pattroared 
91 Lavin and Vrraind⸗ on the dus, and: on 
chap. Ixili. 1. | | 
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« For it is the day of vengeance to JEHOVAR; 
© The year of recompenſe to the deiner of * 
4 cauſe of Sion. 
« And her torrents ſhall be turned: into Ph. 
« And her duſt i into ſulphur; __ 12 
« And her ve, land ſhall becetl burning 
ee 
* By night or by 927 it ſhall bor be nn 
For ever ſhall her ſmoke aſcend: 
«© From generation to n ſne all lie 
ee 
« 10 everlaſting ages no one tall pas through 


cc her ah Goh 


Lal che Go event is 3 5 
the image of à vaſt and ſolitary deſert, to 


which, according to the divine decree, that 
region is devoted. This deſcription the 
prophet afterwards improves, diverſifies, and 
enlarges, by the addition of ſeveral i impor- 
tant circumſtances, all which, however, have 


a certain analogy, or connexion with each 
; other. 


ver. 8, 9, 10. ITO 2 e 


f Ver. 11, &c. Ver. 16. 6% For vn 8 thies: MSS. 
« have m7 b: two others have it in a corrected hand. 
„The xx alſo read mn.” K. Two MSS." Erfurt, 

read p. * Bib. Heb. end on 85 place. 
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e other part of the poem is conſtructed 

N upon ſimilar principles, and exhibits a beautiful 

- contraſt to the preceding ſcene. The! imagery 
poſſeſſes every poſſible advantage of orna- 

ment and variety; it is like the former, alto- 
gether of a general kind, and of extenſive 
application; but the meaning is plain and 
perſpicuous. Many of the preceding images 
are taken from the Sacred Hiſtory; the fol- 
lowing are almoſt Wy from the o_ 
of nature : 


«The deſert and the waſte, tall 'S . 

„ And the wilderneſs ſhall rejoice-and flouriſh : 

«* Like the roſe ſhall it beautifully flouriſh; 

“And the well-watered plain of ARE ſhall 
er alſo rejoice : 

*.And the glory. of Lebanon an th geen 

5 unt, 

« The beauty of Carmel and of 858 1 

“ Theſe ſhall behold the glory of Jenovan, 

© The Majeſty of our God OE 


1 . remarked the 2 appliea- 
tion of Lebanon and Carmel in a figurative 
ſenſe n, and that they are ſometimes ex- 


: preflive even of the _ glory and Ma- 


12 see Laer. VI. 
jeſty. 


" Chap, x) xxxv. 55 2. 
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jeſty . The cultivation and watering of a 


barren and rocky foil i is ſo frequently, I might 
lay. invariably, in the parabolic ſtyle em- 
ployed to denote the divine grace and ſpiri- 8 
tual endowments, that there is no neceſſity 
for any further explanation of this ſymbol; 
nor is the ſucceeding "imagery, which, ac- 
cording to a ſimilar analogy, ſeems to illuſ- l 
trate the fame ent leſs clear 50 peripie is, 


cuous. 


To him ad attentively a ok 'confl- 5 


dere the whole poem, the order and arrange 


ment of the ſubject will be more fully ap- 
parent. The paſſages which 1 have noted 
will, however, I apprehend, be ſufficient to 
demonſtrate the ſpecies of 1 imagery, the ſtyle, | 


and colours moſt congenial to the prophetic 


Muſe; they. will alſo, I flatter. myſelf, be 
ſufficient in ſome meaſure to explain the 
manner in which ſhe contrives to diſplay, in 


the ſtrongeſt colours, - the - general nature, 


magnitude, and importance of events; and 
at the ſame time to leave the particular ſitua- 
tions, the intermediate gradations, and all 


the minuter e W 1 


«J's 
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the bold and prominent features of the de. | 
Eription,' ll the accoipliſhment of the 
prediction. There are indeed one or two 
paſſages in his: propheey which would ſerve 
In this En e in \ the reſt,” the 


cn Grd cone e ' citcum- 


4 + « 


"bee FR re: 3 Me. Chr 2 
in a their proximate ſenſe. relate to the firſt coming of the 


Meſſiah ; | to the miracles which were performed by him y 


to the preaching of the Goſpel; and the effuſion of the 


Holy Spirit. In the 8th, the abſurd. interpunctuation, ; 


rendered ſacred by the authority of the Maſorites, creates 


a degree of almoſt impenetrable obſcurity. It is, how- | 
ever, 2 true pentacolon, and ought to be diſtributed i in | 
this manner: 


« „ And an 49 W ſhall be Jute "A 
And it ſhall be called the way of holineſs : 
No unclean perſon ſhall pals through it : 


Rut he himſelf ſhall be with them, walking in the ys, 


And tlie, foolih-ſhall not err therein.” . eee 


He, that ts, dur God, ſpoken of before in the 4th verſe; 


2X 4; n «> jury dat onde nas Ev Aher 10 Spas. Thus the. 
Cn. the SYR, the Vuts.. an ſome of the more mo- 


dern tranſlators have diſtinguiſhed them. VITRINGAy 
who i is by far- the moſt learned of the commentators, but 
too much a flave to the authority of the pe has 

be vain attempted a refutation of them. ; 
Houn1GANT remarks; that the Lxx in the 24 ww | 
for jun read q, concerning which reading, coneeiying 
it to be of conſiderable importance, I conſulted Dr. Ken- 
| nicott, 
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events are not yet unfolded for 7008 ory 
135 Dan FIAL 51 eh - "Jy 
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nicott. "Thou x the pra vr wy copies, "i 2 
forded no aſſiſtance towards the reſtoration of this word, 


he very kindly communicated ſome critical remarks upon 


the whole chapter, which I ſhall endeavour n wit 
as much brevity as poſſible. 


ver. 1. ( Feſuſom (they will rejoice,) The old ver- 


„ fions do not allow of the ſuffix. Perhaps the n(m) 


* may have been added from the beginning of the next 


word. It was cuſtomary in the Hebrew manuſcripts, | 
in order to fill up one line to take the initial letter or 


« lezters of the-word that began. the next, which, how- 
« ever, they failed not to copy in its proper place.” 

Ver. 2. It is well obſerved by Houbigant, that the Se- 
venty read this differently, for inſtead of Gilat - ve- ranen 
[with joy and ſinging) they certainly read other words, 
which they rendered ra fh re lars (the deſert places 
of Jordan) in the fame manner alſo the Arabic; and this 


reading ſeems moſt perfectly to agree with the defign of 


the prophet. He thinks it ought to be read Galat Jordan 
(the marſhes of Jordan): I would myſelf prefer Gidab 
Jordan (the bank of Jordan.) In the preſent reading 


there is neither meaning nor conſtruction, for an antece- 


dent is wanting, to the word n+ (to it.) The word 
* Geet occurs in four places, and thrice is joined to Jor- 
« dan, (as in this): and though the ſingular Gidah does 
not elſewhere occur, it is found i in the 3 9 (a 


| te bank. * 


' « Sir MSS. for n rad, u ende nie, the 
bs. * | 

* And 
g . 
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phecy is evidently. one of thoſe which are 


not yet completely fulfilled, and of which 
the greater part at leaſt is yet depoſited in 


the ſeeret Feen wc the Mot 48 


* p 0 by a N : 7 n : — That F 
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And thou allo ſhalt 972 0 hank of 3 ; , 
« The glory of Lebanon ſhall be given * Soy. | 


. But perhaps the true e may be Wile et (and 


« thou Malt exult, O bank): for the nal Pe is often ſo 


written, that it can ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed from the 


% Tay : as is the caſe with this fame word in two MSS. ?“ 


Ver. 5. * Rabetzah'(a couching-place) ſhould, it ap- 
spears, be in the plural to agree with thanim (dragons) : 
« our moſt ancient MS. has mem for he; and another 


e has rabitzah, retaining the jd, though i in a different 
« place. The meaning, 80 of this verſe 6 wes 


. 


.-« Tn the place, which Was inhabited 5 8 


„ Shall n yoga up inſtead of reeds and ber 9 
Ver. 5. « Not anly the Sr. but alſo fourteen MSS. 2 0 ; 


« the ſecond ve-derach. Houbigant thinks, that for n5 e 


25S 


© & ought to read w; and rightly, for the ſuffix in the fol 


* lowing verſe, which relates to the Pong: is * 
Fe Yay. ” 

| Ver. 9. « After ve-Balechu (ſhall walk) the word * 
« (there) ſeems wanting: it is added by the Lxx and the 
„% Ars,” K. 

VrrrINGA approves of the opinion of the Chaldee pa⸗ 
raphraſt, who in ver. 8, thus tranſlates: * and thoſe who 
G * 12 way ſhall not faint.“ He however has not 

5 f embraced 


— 
* 


ens. or och bn tee ERTL. 41 . 


That 1 may not however conclude this 
lecture without exhibiting the form of ſome 
prophetic poem complete in all parts, I have 
ſelected for this purpoſe one of the prophe- _ 
cies of Balaam, which I ſo lately mentioned, | 
and which in the courſe of theſe lectures | 
have more than once deſervedly attracted our 
attention: for indeed I do not know that the 
whole ſcope of the Hebrew poetry contains 
any thing more exquiſite or perfect. This, #8 
which ĩs at preſent under our conſideration, Re ores 
abounds in gay and fplendid imagery copied 
no from the tablet of Nature; and - 

is chiefly. conſpicuous for the glowing, ele- 
gance of the ſtyle, and the form and diver- 
ſity of the figures. Though every attempt 
to diſplay the beauties of the Hebrew ima- 
gery in the poetry of another language muſt 
fall greatly ſhort of the deſign, it will yet 
give 2 little e to our ſtudies, > tai inter- 


embraced the reading, © it is hat be did not perceive 
in what manner it had been formed from the Hebrew text. 


, The CHALDBAN paraphraſt doubtleſs, inftead of wo my 
| read on RI. This remark was furniſhed me, with many 


others, by a diſtinguiſhed character, whoſe great'erudi- 
tion reflects * — a hots exalted ſituation. | 
2. -Autber's- Mete. 


vor. N * ſperſe 


1 


\ 


GENSRAL PRARAGTERISTIGS ler- a 
5 ſperſe them or flonal 
On theſe occaſigns, as indeed on; every other, 
9 muſt rely upon the candour of this au- 
dience to accept in good part the ng tri- 
bute of * faint endeavours '* g. elde 
Al's Ji M3530 
In proud array thy rents 1 
O Iſrael, o'er the ſobject land: 


167 


5 
E 


with, modern, verſe. 


As the broad-vales in proſpect riſe, e 


As gardens by the waters ſpread, 
As cedars of majeſtic fize, 
That ſhade the ſacred fountain's bead. 


Thy torrents mall the earth oerloy, 
Oerwhelming each obdurate foe. gi 
- In vain the mind eſſays to trace 
The glories of thy countleſs race, 
In vain thy king's imperial ſtate 2 
Shall haughty Agag emulate. . Kh 2-08 


His mighty God s protecting hand. 
Led him from Pharoah's tyrant land. 
Strong as the beaſt that Tules the plain, 
What power his fury ſhall reſtrain? _ 
Who dares relift, his force ſhall feel. e 
The nations ſee, and. trembling, Bys 172 
Or in th' unequal conflict dim: 
And glut wich blood his thirſty ſteel. 


See Num. xxiv. 5—9 | * 
With 


Lier. 20. OF THE PROPHETIC POETRY. &z + 
With aſpect keen he mark d his prey. - ©: 
He couch'd—In ſecret ambuſh lay. 

Who ſhall the furious lion dare: 

Who ſhall unmoy 'd his terrors. ſee? ; 3 ES 

| —Bleſt, who for thee exalts his prayer! 
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The particular Al — ene of the 4 front R 


* 


hat parts of each of them are poetical, and what other- | 
 tviſe,—Nething deſerving of notice of this lind in thi 

poetry of Greece. In ibe Latin poetry the fourth Eclogue | 
/ Virgil is remarkable; that poem much more obſcure 

than it is generally accounted, and has not hitherto Page 


properh vs <a 5 y . oy 


SS; * 77 1 # * TETRA) 
44 4 
2 ö 
83 


wo | H E 1 have each their pecu- 
* ñjuar character, ſays: Jerome, ſpeaks 
ing of the twelve minor prophets '. The 
ſame however might more properly be af 
firmed with reſpect to the three greater: for 

Iſaiah is extremely different from Jeremiah! - 
nor is it eaſy to conceive any compoſition, o, 
the ſame denomination more. diſſimilar to. | 
both of them than the book of Ezekiel. 5 

Iſaiah, the firſt of the prophets, both in 

re and dignity, abounds in ſuch tranſcen= 
dant excellencies, that he may be properly: 
ſaid to afford the moſt perfect model of the 


: 


prophetic x 


* Pref. in x11 Proph. 


Leer, 21. THE'PEOULIAR cnanacren, be. 3 
prophetic poetry. He is at once elegant nd | 
ſublime; forcible:and ornamented; he unites - 

energy with copiouſneſs, and” dignity with! 
variety. In his ſentiments there is uncom- 
mon elevation and majeſty; in his imagery” 
the utmoſt propriety, elegance, dignity, and 
diverſity ; in his language uncommon beauty 

and energy; and, notwithſtanding the ob- 
ſcurity of his ſubjects, a ſurpriſing degree of 


clearneſs and ſimplicity. To theſe we may, | 


add, there is ſuch ſweetneſs in the poetical: 
compoſition of his ſentences, © Whether it 
proceed from art or genius, that if the He- 
brew poetry at preſent is poſſeſſed of any re- 
mains of its native grace and harmony, we f 
ſhall: chiefly find them in the writings of 
Iſalah: ſo that the ſaying of Ezekiel you 5 
moſt juſtiy be applied to this propurt+ 


et Thou art the de exemplar of ears, 5 
ce Full of wiſdom, and 488 in beauty“ 3 


Iſaiah greatly cok too in all the beer 4 
method, order, connexion, and arrangement: 
though in aſſerting this we muſt not forget 
n nature of the pe e which 


EST C225 Y Frs xvii. 12. 


EMT © 2 
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" F 
: * * 
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F, 
we. 
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[- 
| 


bears away the mind with itreſiſtible vio- 


lence, and frequently in rapid tranſitions 
from near to remote objects, from human tio 
divine: we muſt alſo be careful in remarking 


the limits of particular predictions, ſinre, as 


they are now extant, they are often impro- 


perly connected, without any marks of diſ- 


crimination, which injudicious arrangement, 
on ſome occaſions, creates almoſt inſuperable:! 
difficulties. . I lately produced a ſpecimens 


from this prophet-of a complete poem diſ- 


poſed in the moſt: perſpicuous order; and in 


the former part of his volume many in- 
ſtances may be found, where the particular 


predictions are diſtinctly marked. The latter 
part, which I ſuppoſe to commence at the 


fortieth chapter, 18 perhaps the moſt elegant 


ſpecimen remaining of inſpired compoſition, 
and yet in this reſpect is attended with conſi- 


derable difficulty. It is, in fact, a body Of col | 


lection of different prophecies, nearly allied 
to each other as to the ſubject, which, for 
that reaſon, having a ſort of connexion, ate 


not to be ſeparated but with the utmoſt. dif- 


ficulty, The general ſubject is the reſtors- 
tion of the church. Its deliverance "= 
captivity; ; the deltruction of idolatty ; the ; 

vindi 


baten awe ks eee en 
the c lation ol fie HB. HE divine 
vi vitation! Which is tende 


che 25 tl 1 Ny ini nate 
Mon of the wicked, are all er for 
wi # ſukiclent reſpect to ortler and me. 
thod:. if wer al theſe paſſages with, aten 
tion,  and-duly. regard the nature and genius 
of the m ritical e as explained in the 
cleventh.I 2 z at, the ſame time remem 
bering, that all theſe points have heen. fre- | 
quently;$ouched, upon in, other prophecies 
gauge ar different times; we ſhall neither 
ind find ayy-irregularity in, the artangement. of 
the wl hale, nor, any. want. of order and chr 
nexion ag. qc matter or, ſentiment! in the dif- 


„ 


ferent, parts:. . 125 aud, cher 1 eſteert the 
whole, hovk of 24 Tarh. fac Ee, LAY 


pallages, — 5 which, if brought  toge-. -: 


ther, would not eee this, bulk * 
five or fix chapters. . 
beremiah, tioug ith nt naler in 


i © y 8 7. 1 4 2 
covey AE. fabluns y, mult give Pcs. in 
[Oy 9747 II both 


+ 


aS 
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- 
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both to Ifaiah, . Jerome ſeems to object 
2gainſt him a ſort of ruſticity of language, 
no veſtige of which, I muſt however confeſs, 
1 have been able to diſcover. His ſentiments, 

it is true, are not always the moſt elevated. 

nor are his periods always neat and com- 
pact; but theſe are faults common to thob, - 
writers, whoſe principal aim is to excite the, . 
gentler affections, and to call forth; the tear, | 
of ſympathy or ſorrow... This obſervation, . 
is very eng exewpliſied in the Ame war, 


Q Pref... in Jer. | He probably Cond this opinion : 
from his maſters, the Jews. Of the more modern Rab- 
bies, ABARBANEL (preſ. in'Jer, ) complains grievaully'of | 
the grammatical ignorance of the prophet, and his fre- 
quent ſoleciſms; which he ſays Ezra corrected by the Keri, 8 
ar marginal notes, for he remarks that they occur more 
frequently in him than elſewhere. Abſurd and ridiculous 1 
to attribute the errors of tranſeribers, which occur in al- 


moſt every part of the Hebrew text, to the ſacred writers | 


themſelves, the greater part of theſe errors he would in- 


deed have found ſcarcely to exiſt, if he had conſulted the | _ 


more correct copies, which remain even at this day: for 
among theſe very marginal readings, there are but few, 
which, in the. more ancient MSS. are not found in 
the text, WALTON has Jong fince given a remark- 
able example of this kind (Prolegom. iv. 12.) The col- 
lations of Dr. Wia wil afford many more. 
| Arbor 5 Net: 


| tions, 
2 


7 


$157 1 
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tions, where theſe are: the prevailing paſſions ; 3 


it is however frequently inſtanced in the, - 
prophecies of this author, and moſt of all 
in the beginning of the book +, which is 


chiefly poetical. The middle of 11 is almoſt | 
entirely hiſtorical. The latter part, again, 


conſiſting of the ſix laſt chapters, is 1 


ther poetical * ; it contains ſeveral different 


predictions, which are diſtinctiy marked. 5 
and in theſe the prophet approaches very near 
the ſublimity of Iſaiah. On the whole, 
howeyer, I can ſcarcely pronounce above half 
the book of Jeremiah to be poetica. R 

Ezekiel. is much inferior to Jeremiah i in, 
elegance; in ſublimity he is not even excel- 
led by Iſaiah: but his ſublimity is of a to- 
tally different kind. le is N 0 8 

. 34 the whole of chap, is. chap xiy. . xx. . 
ns CORE 


5 Chap. -l. to ver. 59. . li. 2 15 
longs to the Lamentations, to to n it re as an exor- 
dium. 


I muſt r | 


myſelf, when in a matter entirely dependant upon taſte, 
I can by no means bring myſelf to agree with our author. 


e fax from 2 e in ſublimity, 
| Tom 


| 1 
as THE PECUbIAR CHARACTER: Leer; l. 


"hs; the only ſenſation he affects to ex- 
cite is the terrible: his ſentiments are ele- 
f J 3 bo 3 : . 1 IR . | Brute. . | 


| FAO! inclined rather to . Shes he nes a. art 5 
0 and luxuriance in amplifying and decorating his ſubje& $4 
1 than is confiftent with the poetical fervour, of indeed with 
true ſublimity. He is in general an imitator, and yer he 
has the art of giving an air of novelty and ingenuity, but 
not of grandeur and ſublimity, to all his compoſition,” 
The imagery which is familiar to the Hebrew ant 5 
he conſtantly makes uſe of, and thoſe figures hen 
were invented by others, but were only glanced at, or 
partially diſplayed by thoſe who firſt uſed them, he dwells 
upon, and depicts with ſuch accuracy and copiouſneſs, 
that he leaves nothing: to add to them, nothing to be ſup- 
plied by the reader's imagination, On this ſcore his in- 
gemuity is to be commended, and he is ente bb pn 75 
dais readers, becauſe he enables them, better; to underſtand 
| the ancient poets ; but he certainly does not ſtrike with... 
admiration, or diſplay any trait of ſublimity. 5 
Ot this T will propoſe only one example: many of the 
ſame kind may be found in looking over the-writings'« 25 
this prophet. In deſeribing a great ſlaughter, it is ve 
common in the beſt poets to introduce a "ho, e 
birds of prey... Thus in the IIa: 11 2 © > 
; Ae bers u e e Xt 255 


Otwrans 7. t 


« Whoſe limbs, uberyd on — an "© 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore. men | 


| Thus, it is the language of boaſting in the hiſtorical (path 


of Scripture—* I will give thy fleſfi unto. the fowls of 
6 the 


* be 
Fd 
„ - — 
— 


Leer. a1. OP r DIFFERENT" PROPHETS. * 
vated, fervid, full of fire, indignant; his. 
W 18 erouded, magnificent, terrific, 


ſome- 


9 the air, andl utttö the beaſts of the field. "7 b cine 
44. Aſaph alſo in Ps; hoxviti- 48. 4 He gave their cattle 
<« to the hail, and their flocks to the, birds. 25 Wh. 0774; * 
on more n Dyvt.: xi. e 18. 20 2 


i 1 vin (pend mine arrows. vpn. them... e 
« They ſhall be eaten up with hunger, 2 ey y uns ids, 
And to bitter deſtruction.!. .. 1 1... 
4 L ill tl fn thy , of dx eee 
OT the ppiſdn of che repwles: of. de e 


But HABAKKUK is more excellent than either of the l for- 
mer, chap, ili. 5. ſpeaking of the Viftoty of „non 
over his ne: 


+ Bee een At 12 
8 Anne caced iy be birds” 45 


1 * 


Doubtleſs, the. binds of prev. So AR is bouche mare. - 
copious, chap, xxxiv. 6, 7+ | 3 


« For JEHOVAR celebrateth : A fuevifiee in — 
« And a great ſlaughter in the land of Ta” 2 
< Aud the wild goats ſhalt fall down with they” © 


BS > 


And the bullocks, together with the bülls: 
And their own land ſhall be drunken with their hlood, | ; 
« And theirduſt ſhall be enriched with, fat.” 1 


Theſe another junges Eackiel has adopted; and kb W. 
diouſly amplified with ſingular· ingenuity; and by exhauſt 
ing a the imagery applicable t0 the ſubje, has in em. 


ner 


„ THE PECULIAR GHARACTBR ker. 
ſometimes almoſt to diſguſt; his language is 

6 TEN: ſolemn, — rough, and at 
| e | 


F ner made 8 In the firſt! prediction of be N. 
1 ſlaughter of Magog, the whole chapter conſiſts of a moſt, 
| magnificent amplification of all. the circumſtances and+ 
1 apparatus of war, ſo that ſcarcely any part of the ſuhject 
is left untouched; he adds aſterwards in a bold and un- 
uſual ſtyle—“ Thus, Son of man, ſaith Jenovan, ſpeak. | i 
e unto every feathered fowl,” and to every beaſt of the 
« field , afſemble yourſelves and come, gather yourſelyes | 
= Hon every ſide to the banquet, which I prepare for you, 
= « a great banquet on the mountains of Iſrael. Ve ſhall” 
< eat fleſb, and ye ſhall drink blood; ye ſhall eat the fleſh _ 
* of the mighty, and drink the blood of the princes o of | 
13 « the earth, of rams, of lambs, and of goats, of bul-, 
0 locks, all of them fatlings of Baſhan. Ye ſhall eat 
| 5 fat till ye be ſatiated, and drink blood till ye be drunken - 
« in the banquet which I have prepared for you. | Le 
ce wal be 1 at yt table with e and chariots, with, 2 


"Op *. 


« 7 5 Ezkx. XXXViii, ITS In this T ſeem 
to read a poet, who is -unwilli ing to omit any thing of the 0 
figurative kind which preſents itſelf to his mind, and 
would think his poem deficient, if he did not adorn it 
with every probable fiction which could be added; and,” 
for this very reaſon I cannot help placing him rather in. 
the middle than ſuperior claſs. Obſerve how the author o, 
the Apocalyps, who is in general an imitator, but Co 
dued with a ſublimer genius, and in whoſe proſe all he 
ſplendour of poetry may be diſcerned, has conducted theſd 
W 9 ſtanding in he 


6 Sun; 


Lecr-21. Of TI DIFFERENT PROPHETS. - gg | 
times unpaliſhed : he employs frequent re- 


ae not for the fake 65 $races or — | 
, f 7 Fo 1 * 55 | | 


| 1 9 


cc Sun; and he cried 3 a loud voice 85 the fowbs 
« that fly in the imidft of beaven, Come and. gather your- 
e ſelyes together unto the ſupper of the great God; that 
4 ye may eat of the fleſh. of kings, and of captains, and 
6 the fleſh, of mighty men, and the fleſh of horſes, and 
« of them that fit upon them, and the fleſh of all men, 
ce both free and bond, vow ſmall and 2 ee bÞ Ray. XiX. 

17s 80; | 5 . 
[But eki r 8 fo delighted. is 1 with 5 
this image, ſo intent is he upon the by-paths. of the 
Muſes, that he gives even the trees, taking them for em- 
pires, to the birds, and their ſhades: or ghoſts he conſigns 
to the infernal regions. Thus chap. xxxi.-13—1 5: Upon 
< his trunk ſhall all the fowls of heaven remain, and all 
< the ; beaſts o of. -the-held ſhall be upon his branches. To 
« the end. that none of all the, trees by the waters ſhall 


6 exalt themlelyes for their height, nor ſhoot up their top 


«- among the thick boughs; neither their trees ſtand up in 
« their height, all that drink water: for they are all delivered 
6 unto death to the nether parts of the earth i in the midſt 
« of the chifdren of meh, with them that go down to 
« the pit, &c.” In chis we find novelty and Fe; 
great: fertility of genius; but no ſublimit . 

I had almoſt forgotten to' mention, that Ezekiel lived 
at a period hen the Hebrew language was viſibly on the 
decline. And when we compare him with the Latin poets 
who ſucceeded the Auguſtine age, we may find ſome re- 
ſemblance in the ſtyle, Kenedy: Ep 
e e M. K e e 


e nh oo 3 1 
as: THE PECULIAR CHARACTER * DS | 
but from: the vehemence eee 
dignation. Whatever ſubject he treats of, 
chat he ſedulouſiy purſues, from that * 
rarely departs, but cleaves as it were to it; 
whence the connexion is in general evident 
and well preſerved, In many reſpects he is 
perhaps excelled by the other prophets; but 
in that ſpecies of compoſition to Which he 
ſeems by nature adapted, the forcible, the [4 
impetuous, the great and ſolemn, not one 
of the ſacrei writers is ſuperior to him. His 
diction is ſufficlently perſpicuous, all his Ob- 
ſcurity conſiſts in the nature of the ſubject. 
Viſions, (as for inſtance among others, thoſe or 
Hoſea, Amos, and Jeremiah) are neceſſurily dak 
and confuſed. The greater part of Ezekiel, 
towards the middle of the book eſpecially, is 
poctical, whether we regard the matter ar 


| 11 [ may ſpeak my mind freely of Ezekiel; Lani 
feſs I think his fault is neither a want of novelty nor of 

| ſublimity, but of. grace and uniformity. There is ſo 
much inequality in his compoſition, that ſcarcely any - 
gure is kept up without ſinking into the h,, and if be 
introduce in one line a grand image, he pays no attention 
to the ſupporting of it in the next. What the Gottingen 

| profeſſor remarks concerning the decline of the Hebrew 


een . 
Juſt, Hoe e 


"z- 


4 * 2 5 Lo | 
, \ 
C . « 0 


de dias His eee 8 * 
quently ſo rude and incompact, that I am 
often at a loſs how: to eee 
his performance in this reſpect. 


Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and Eockiel; a8 fag as 


relates-to ſtyle; may be ſaid to hold the ſame 
rank among the Hebrews; as. Homer; Sime. 


nides, andi ſchy lus among the Greels:- 


Hoſea: is the firſt in order of the mindr 
prophets, and is, perhaps; Jonah excepted; 


the maſtrancient af them all. Hs ſtyle ax- 
hibits the appearance of very. remote anti< = 
quity it is pointed, energetic; and ebneiſe 
It bears diſtinguiſned marie of postieal 


compoſition,” in that: priſtine bretity and 


condenſation, which is obſcrvahle in ithe ſen- 
| tences, and 


+hiels later writers have in Dπÿwt 
meaſure eglected. This 8 
1 the obſervation+of - Jerome: He is 

« altogether; ſays he; ſpeakirigof this 0. 
phet, „ lacbnie and ſententious B. ot t „ 
very cireumiſtance; which anclently dap- 
poſed, no doubt, to ĩmpart uncommon force 
and elegance, in the preſene ruineus. täte of 
* e Bvet of fs LP 
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. that although the general ſubjecr 


of this writer be ſufficiently obvious, he is 


the moſt difficult and perplexed of all the 
prophets. There is, however, another rea- 


ſon for the obſcurity of his ſtyle: Hoſea 


 propheſied during the reigns of the four 
kings of Judah, Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 


Hezekiah 3 the duration of his miniſtry 1 


therefore, in whatever manner we calculate, 


I muſt include à very conſiderable ſpace of 


time; we have now only a ſmall volume of 
his remaining, which, it ſeems, contains his 


principal prophecies; and theſe are extant in 


àã continued ſeries, with no marks of diſtinc- 


tion as to the times in which they were pub 


liſhed, or the ſubjects of which they treat. 


There is therefore no cauſe to wonder, if in 

peruſing the prophecies of Hoſea, we ſome- 
times find ourſelves in a ſimilar predicament - 
with thoſe who conſulted the ſcattered leaves 


of the Sibyl. 


The ſtyle of Joel is . eflenally diffrent | 
from that of Hoſea; but the general cha- 


racter of his diction, though of a different 


kind, is not leſs poetical. He is elegant, 


perſpicuous, copious, and fluent; he is alſo” 


W n and N In the 


9 — —— * firſt . 
* . F 4 my 
, 
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firſt and ſecond chapters he diſplays the full 
force of the Prophetie Poetry, and ſhewe 
how naturally it inclines to the uſe of meta- 
phors, allegories, and compariſons. Nor is 
the connexion of the matter leſs clear and 
evident, than the complexion of the ſtyle: 
this is exemplified-in the diſplay of the im- 
pending evils, which gave riſe to {the — 
phecy; the exhortation to repentance; the 
promiſes of happineſs and ſucceſs both TART 
reſtrial and eternal to thoſe who become 
truly penitent; the reſtoration of the Tſrae- = 
lites ; and the vengeance to be taken of their 
adverſanes, ' But while we allow this juſt com- 
mendation to his perſpicuity both in lan- 
guage and arrangement, we muſt not deny 
that there is ſometimes great obſcurity ob- 
ſervable in his ſubject, and particularly in 
the latter part of the prophe xy. 
Jerome calls Amos rude in ſpeech, but 
„not in knowledge“; applying to him 
what St. Paul modeſtly profeſſes of himſelf 5. . 
Many have followed the authority of Jerome, 
in ſpeaking of this prophet, as if he were in- 
deed quite rude, inloquent, and deſtitute of 5 


® Prom. Comment. in Amos. 2 Cor. xi. 6. 


VOL. II. H oy all 
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all the embelliſhments of compoſition. The 
matter is, however, far otherwiſe. Let any 
perſon who has candour and perſpicacit7 
enough to judge, not from the man but 


from his writings, open the volume of his 5 


predictions, and he will, I think, agree wit 
me, that our ſhepherd * is not a whit, be- 
<« hind the very chief of the prophets '*:? - 
He will agree that as in ſublimity and mag- 
nificence he is almoſt equal to the greateſt, 
ſo in ſplendour of diction, and elegance of 
expreſſion he is ſcarcely inferior to any. The 
fame celeſtial Spirit indeed actuated Iſaiah | 
and Daniel in the court, and Amos in the 
ſheep-folds ; conſtantly ſelecting ſuch inter- 
preters of the divine will as were beſt adapted 
to the occaſion, and ſometimes. ** from the 


« mouth of babes and ſucklings perfecting 


% praiſe:” occaſionally employing the na- 
tural eloquence of ſome, and occaſionally 
making others eloquent. | | 
The ſtyle of Micah is for the moſt part 
cloſe, forcible, pointed, and conciſe ; ſome- 
times approaching the obſcurity of Hoſea: 
in many parts animated and ſublime, and 1 in 
general truly poetical. 


\ 


2 Cor, xi. 5. wy 
4 ; None 


* 
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None of the minor prophets, however, 
ſeem to equal Nahum, in boldneſs, ardour, 
and ſublimity. His prophecy too forms a 
regular and perfect poem ; the exordium is 
not merely magnificent, it is truly majeſtic ; ; 
the preparation for the deſtruction of Nine- 


veh, and the deſcription of its downfal and 
deſolation are expreſſed in the moſt vivid co- 


lours; and are bold and” luminous in the 
higheſt degree. 


The ſtyle of Habbakkuk ; is alſo poetical; 
eſpecially in his ode, which indeed may be 


accounted among the moſt perfect ſpecimens 


of that claſs. The like remark will alſo ap- 
ply to Zephaniah ; but there is nothing very 
ſtriking or uncommon either in the arrange- 
ment of his matter or the complexion N 
his ſtyle. 


„ On a very accurate peruſal of Habbakkuk, I find bim 
a great imitator of former poets, but with ſome new ad- 


ditions of his. own; not however in the manner of Exe 


kiel, but with much greater brevity, and with no common 


degree of ſublimity. Ezekiel, for the moſt part, through 


his extreme copiouſrieſs, flags behind thoſe whom he imi- 


rates ; Habbakkuk either riſes ſuperior, or at leaſt keeps 5 


on an equality with them. M. 


— 


be - el FN? 
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Of Obadiah' there is little to be ſaid; 
only ſpecimen of his genius extant ee 
very ſhogt, and the greater part of it in- 
dluded in one of the prophecies of Jere- 
miah. Jonah and Daniel, I have ae 
i as mere hiſtorical commentaries. 
Haggai, Zechariah, and. Malachi, are the 
only remaining prophets. The firſt of theſe 
is altogether proſaic, as well as the greater | 
part of the ſecond ; towards the coneluſion | | 
of the prophecy there are fome poetical paſ- 
ſages, and thoſe highly ornamented ; they 
are alſo perſpicuous, conſidering that, they 
are the production of the moſt obſcure of all 
the prophetic writers '*. The laſt of the 
prophetical books, that of Malachi, is writ- 
ten in a kind of middle ſtyle, which ſeems 
to indicate that the Hebrew poetry, from the 
time of the Babyloniſh captivity, was in a 
declining ſtate, and being paſt its prime and 
vigour, was then faſt verging towards the 
debility of age. * 


on. Dana Os. —9. with IxR. xlix. 14, 15, 16, 7s 
9, 10. Woe | 
I dee Chap. ix. x. raed beginning of xith. e 


* 


Thus 


us 


moſt celebrated oracles, deſer 
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Thus far I have thought proper to deliver 


my ſentiments, as diſtinctly as 1 was able, 
concerning the writings of the prgphets, and 
thoſe parts which are to be accounted poeti 
cal or otherwiſe. This 1 did with a view of 
clearly explaining | my conjefture (for 1 dare 


not dignify it with any higher appellation) 
conterning the Prophetie Poetry. A con- 


jecture, which, though 1 will corifeſs it is 
not without its difficulties; 'ant whith'muſt, 
after all, depend in ſome degree upon opi- 
nion, yet I flatter 'myfelf,' you will concur | 


with me in admitting not to de witer deſ- 


titute of foundation 


I ſhould now, — 1 the nature r 


my plan, proceed to ſpeak of the Prophetic 


Poetry of the Greeks, if indeed any thing 
had been tranſmitted to us, even from their 


Iwill not 
prophets , 


ſay, to be compared with the ſaer 


but even to be mentioned at All. The fact 


is, there is no ſuch. poem now extant, nor 
do I believe there ever was one of that kind 


among the Greeks: a few verſes there are 


indeed remaining, and thoſe not above me- 
diocrity ; for the Pythian Apollo, if we may 


credit the Greeks themſelves, was not always 


WT upon 
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upon the beſt terms with the Muſes. 
It appears, therefore, that he did not fail | 
to excite the ridicule of ſenſible. per- 
ſons, not only for his ambiguous and enig- 


. art of verſification: nay, even the rude and | 
hol / ſuperſtitious, who gave him the ampleſt cre- 
dit for the veracity of his predictions, could 

not help confeſing, that he was a very in- 
different TT ˙ » 


J find too that ſome of the Oracles of Apollo 

. * haye not eſcaped ridicule in this reſpect, though the 

Ie” obſcurity of prophecy renders chem in general ſo dif- 

'& ficult to decypher, that the hearers have no leiſure to 

„ beſtow on an examination of the metre,” wg in 
 Lucian's Dial. entitled Jupiter Tragaedus. 

A reſponſe from an Oracle in n 

- « cited by one of the company—1 have often wondered 

& (ſaid Diogenianus) at the meanneſs and imperſection of. | 

c the verſes which conveyed the oracular reſponſes ; eſpe- 

« cially conſidering that Apollo is the preſident” of the 

< Muſes, and one ſhould imagine, would no leſs intereſt. 

1 « himſelf in the ſtyle of his own predictions, than in 8 | 

"a - harmony of Odes and other Poetry: beſides, that he 

& certainly muſt be ſuperior to Homer and Heſiod i in poe- 

c tic taſte and ability. Notwithſtanding this, we find 

„ many of the Oracles, both as to ſtyle and metre, de- 

44 ficient in proſody, and in every ſpecies of poetical 

ie merit.” PLUTARCH Ing. why the — now &. - 

10 deliver her Oracles in verſe. 

' 25 Juſt as the Biſhop's. obſervation is, concerning the 

- prophetic Oracles of the Sterk £, yet whoever will be.at 

That | „ | * i the N 
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Among the literature of the Rockaks, - 
however, there is extant a much celebrated, 
and indeed admirable poem of this kind, no 


leſs remarkable for the elegance and perſpi- 


cuity of the ſtyle, than for the obſcurity and 
darkneſs of the ſubject: I ſpeak of the fourtn 
Eclogue of Virgil , which it would be in- 
excuſeable to paſs unnoticed in this place, ſince 
from the firſt ages of Chriſtianity an opinion 
has prevailed, that this poem bore ſome remote 5 
relation tothoſe genuine remains of prophecy, 
which have been the ſubject of this Lecture, 
and indeed that the ſubſtance of, it was ori- 
ginally derived from ſome ſacred fountain. 
The manner in which this could happen, - 
muſt confeſs, is not very eaſy to be explain- 
ed: whether to account for the fact we have | | 


the u of confidering the prediffions of Caſſandra, I 
in the Agamemnon of Zſchylus, may eaſily perceive a 
peculiarity of imagery and ftyle that would throw ſome | 
— the ſubject e e eee 


bete phraſeology of the Hebrews, S. H. 


eee Eneid might 


alſo be referred to as an example; in it the prophetic ex-. 


tacy is ſo admirably expreſſed, that the art and imitative 
powers of Virgil may contribute not a little to enable us 
unden the Japguage and manner of true prophecy, M. 
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recourſe tothe ancient Greek tranſlation of the 
Scriptures, the publication of which was cer- 
tainly many ytars anterior to the Roman poet; 
or whether we ſuppoſe that the author might 
apply to thoſe tranſlations, which were made 
from the ſacred writings by ſome, Helleniſtic 
Jews, and which were handed about as the 
' prophecies of the Sibyls . However this 
may have been, there are ſo many, and ſo 
- manifeſt indications of the fact in the poem 
itſelf, that no perſon who reads it attentively 
can retain a doubt upon this head. The 
- fentiments, the imagery, even the language 
itſelf has ſo direct an agreement with the ſa- 
cred prophets; the ſubject has ſo much of in- 
trinſic ſublimity and magnificence; and on 
the other hand it is enlivened with ſo much 
boldneſs and ſpirit, is indeed ſo free and ele- 
vated, that conſidering it as the production 
of the chaſteſt and moſt reſerved of all the 
later poets, there is ſomething altogether 
myſterious in the fact, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
that he deduced bis materials from ſome 
| higher ſource than his own genius. Thann | 


See Biſhop Cnanpunn' 8 Vindichtion of the Gif 
tian Religion, chap, i. and GRoTIVs on Marr. ii 2. 


the 
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the ſubject has engaged the attention of ſome 
of the firſt literary characters in the world, 
the motive, the ſcheme, the intention of the 


poet ſtill remains, and I fear ever will remain 
undeveloped. The hiſtory and ſtate of the 
Roman commonwealth at the time point 
out no cireumſtance or character, which ap- 
pears to bear a ſufficient relation to the ſub- 


ject, or which could afford room for ſuch 


great and Os predictions *; This I 


> La ; 
7 4 - 
344% 4 


N 4 ; 


of He learned are generally hat; 4 the Eclogue 


in queſtion cannot relate to Saloninus, a ſon of Pollio, 


born after the capture of Salona, who is ſpoken of by 
Servius, if any ſuch perſon ever exiſted, ſince it appears 
from Dion and Appian, that the expedition of Pollio to 
Illyricum took place in the following year. Some have 
conjectured, that this poem relates to C. Aſinius Gallus, 
a ſon of the ſame perſon, and indeed with much greater 
appearance of probability; ſince Aſconius Pedianus re- 


ports, that he had heard from Gallus himſelf, that this 
poem was compoſed in honour of him. See SERV. nd 
Eclog. iv. 11. But Servius himſelf affirms, that Gallus 


was born in the preceding year, while Polio was conful 
elect: and although ſuch a boaſt might very well agree 
with the vanity of a man, who, Auguſtus himſelf ſaid, 


would be deſirous of acquiring the ſovereignty after his 


death, though unequal to it; (TAcrr. An. i. 13.) yet it 
is ſcarcely probable, that any poet, in common prudence, 
_— predict any thing ſo magnificent of a fon of Pollio. 


Further, 


, — — 
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will coals confeſs, that the more I have con- 
templated this extraordinary production an 
,. | 


| Further; v has he foretold this divine fon to him as 2 
conſul only, and not as a father? which would have re- 
' fected much more honour on Pollio. Many, from theſe 
difficulties, have attributed the poet's compliment to C#- 
far Octavius and to ſome child born in his family, as the 
certain heir to the empire. Julia, Marcellus, and Dru- 
n, have all been mentioned. As to Drufus, neither his 
age nor peyſon correſpond to the prediction; and though 
the age of Marcellus might ſuit it better, yet the perſonal 
diſagreement is the ſame. With reſpe& to Julia, the daugh- 
ter of Octavius, there can be no objection upon either ac- 
count, if the Eclogue were written during the pregnancy 
of Scribonia, and. that it was written beſoxe her delivery 
is credible from the invocation it contains to Lucina ; : 
O, chaſte Lucina, aid] But let it be remembered by 
thoſe who adopt any of theſe hypotheſes, who, and in what 
tation Octavius then was; not emperor and Auguſtus, 
the ſovereign Lord of the whole Roman empire, all which 
dignities became his only after the battle of Actium, nine 
years poſterior to the date of this Eclogue ; but a trjumvir, , 
equal only in authority with Antony at leaſt, not to ſpeak 
of Lepidus. How then could the poet preſume to predict 
io any ſon of Octavius, if at that time any ſon had been 
born to him, the ſucceſſion to the empire? But, if we 
fhould even grant what is really true, that no perſon more 
worthy or more proper could be found, or to whom theſe 
predictions would be better ſuited, than to ſome, of the 
deſcendants, of Octavius; and if even we ſhould, ſuppoſe 
that a ſon of his. was at that time in being, fill thereyis 


. * 
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this point of view, the leſs able I have felt 
myſelf to comprehend it. There is ſuch a 
1s | ſplendour 


one argument fufcient to overturn the whole, and that 


is, that the Eclogue is inſcribed to Pollio; for at that times 
and even for ſome time after, Pollio was of the party of 
Antony, and in [oppoſition to Octavius. Let us with 
this in our minds take a ſummary view of the. actions of 
Pollio, after the death of Julius Cæſar; and let us pay 
ſome attention. to the chronology of the times. In the 
year of Rome 711, C. Aſinius Pollio having conducted 


the war againſt Sextus Pompeius, on his return from 


Spain delivered over his army to Antony, - after his flight 


from Mutina. In the year 713, Pollio held Ciſalpine 


Gaul, as Antony's lieutenant; and along with Ventidius 
hovered about the rear of Salvidienus, the lieutenant of 
Octavius, who was attempting to annoy Lucius Anto- 
nius: Lucius being beſieged at Peruſia, Pollio in vain at- 


tempted his relief, and aſterwards retired to Ravenna: he 


held Venetia a long time ſubje& to Antony ; and after 
having performed great actions in that part of the world, 
Joined Antony, bringing over with him, at the ſame time, 
Domitius Enobarbus, and the fleet under his command. 
About the end of the year 714, the peace of Brunduſium 
took place, the negociators of which were Pollio as con- 
ſul, on the part of Antony, and Mzcenas on the part of 
Oavius, and Cocceius on the part of both, as their 
common friend ; and about this time the ivth Eclogue of 
Virgil was written. In the year 715, Antony ſent Pollio 
25 his lieutenant againſt the Parthini into Illyricum: who 
triumphed- over them in the month of October. Thus 
far VELLEIUS, APPIAN, and Dio. About this time a 


private 25 


6 
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ſplendour of ſtyle, ſuch an elegance in the 
verſification, as deceives us at firſt reſpecting 


private diſagreement took place between Pollio and Oe - 
| _ tavius; and Octavius wrote ſome indecent verſes againſt | 
Pollio. Macros. SATURN. ii. 14. From this- time to 
the battle of Actium, which happened in 723, in the be- 
ginning of September, Pollio kept himſelf perfectly neu- 
tral, and took no part in the conteſt between Antony and 
Octavius. * muſt not omit,” ſays VEILEIUs, ii. 86. 
& a remarkable action and ſaying of Aſmius Pollio. Aſter 
the peace of Brunduſium'“ (he ſhonld have faid after 
his triumph) © he continued in Italy, nor did he ever fee 
the queen, or, after the mind of Antony became enfee- 
* bled by his deſtructive paſſion, take any part in his af- 
<« fairs; and when Czfar requeſted him to accompany 
„ him to the battle of Actium: The kindneſſes, ſaid he, 
e which I have rendered Antony are greater in reality 
c than thoſe he has rendered me, but the latter are better 
"© known to the world, I wilt withdraw myſelf entirely 
© from the conteſt, and I ſhall become the prey of the 
* conqueror.” From conſidering theſe facts, it appears 
to me altogether incredible, that Virgil ſhould ſend, and 
inſcribe to Pollio, a poem in praiſe of Octavius, and 
wholly written in celebration of his family. | 
| | | Authors Note. 
Whoever will compare the three prophecies of Ifaiah 
contained in the ſecond, eleventh, and fixty-fifth chap- 
ters, with the fourth Eclogue of Virgil, can hardly doubt: 
whether the ſame images, united in combinations oppoſite 
to the analogies of nature, applied to ſimilar ſubjects, and 
by both writers in the way of prediftion, muſt not have 
ultimately 
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obſcurity of the matter. But on a nearer 
n of each particular, on a thorough 


examina- 


ultimately originated in one common ſource, and the lat. 
ter have been derived from the former. If fo, the agreement 


in queſtion may be rationally accounted for, eſpecially if 


it appear that the Poet has himſelf referred to the Jewiſh 


Scriptures, as the fountain of ſuch images, in the ſame 


manner as to the writings of Homer, &c. for others cf 


Grecian origin. _ [See GBonOIc. B. iii. I. 12. and the 


Notes on Vathek, p. 269. t ſeems, however, by his 


Lordſhip's conceſſion, that the myſtery. would be in a 


great meaſure ſolved, could it once be ſhewn, that the 


prophecy of Virgil were applicable to any child whoſe 
birth was expected at the time of his writing, different 


from him whom the Prophet had foretold. _— His 


Lordſhip having ſcouted the pretenſions of Servius and 
others in favour of any fon of Pollio, and remarked that 
the Poet's prophecy would neither ſuit the age nor ſitua» 
tion of Druſus or Marcellus, readily admits its copgruity 
ſo far as a ſen is concerned, to the child with which 
Scribonia was at that time pregnant. Here the difficulty 
with his Lordſhip begins. For, how, conſidering the 
ſituation of Odtavius at this period, could his child be the 


ſubject of ſuck a prediction? Why, in predicting the 
future greatneſs of a ſon of Octavius, ſhould Virgil ad- 


dreſs his prediction to Pollio ? And, ſuppoſing theſe dif- 
ficulties ſalved, how can the imagery of the ann 
itſelf be reconciled to the ſubject of it? 

Let us take each queſtion in its order. 1. In ftating 
the ſituation of Octavius, his Lordſhip has unwarily ad- 
mitted a fucceſſion of facts, which, being paſterior to the 


time 
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examination of the nature and force of the 
Imagery and diction, fo many things occur 


time when the Eclogue was written, could not have been 


foreknown by Virgil, and therefore ought not to be | 


brought into queſtion. In the year 714, when all the 


' horrors of a civil war were impending over Italy, a recon- 
ciliation was ſuddenly effected between Antony and Octa- 


vius, at the intervention of Pollio, Mæcenas and Coc- | 


ceius Nerva. The reſult of this treaty was a partition of 


the Roman world between Octavius and Antony (for Le- 
pidus they regarded as a cypher). When the ratification of 


this agreement was confirmed, and Antony departed to 


his province, nothing was left in the weſt to thwart the 


aims of Octavius, but what might ariſe from Pompey, 
who ſtill commanded a fleet. To guard againſt any ob- 
ſtacle from this quarter, Octavius, inſtead of attempting, 
as had been projected with his colleague, to cruſh Pompey 
by violence, choſe rather to conciliate his friendſhip. 


With this view therefore (as the marriage of Octavia with 


Antony had appeaſed her huſband and brother) Octavius 


married Scribonia, the ſiſter of Pompey's wife; and the 
expedient, for a ſhort time, was not without effect. 
When this Eclogue then was written, Octavius was maſ- 


ter of Italy ang that part of the empire which, under its 
own name, comprehended the world. At peace with his 
colleagues abroad, having nothing to apprehend at home, 
and inveſted with abſolute power to compoſe thoſe com- 
motions by which the empire had been ſo lately convulſed, 


what might not Octavius hope—or what might not the : 
flattery of a Poet, who in circumſtances lefs favourable 


had ftiled him a Gop,- now prompt his aſpiring mind, 
| and, 
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totally different from the general faſhion of 


the Roman authors, ſo altogether foreign to 
| tze 


and, on the ground of a divine prediction, to expect | 


would be the future greatneſs of his ſon ? 


But, 2, it is aſked: Why Virgil on ſuch an occaſion 
ſhould addreſs this prediction to Pollio, who had been not 
the friend of Octavius, but of Antony? | 

In anſwer to this inquiry, it may be obſerved, that the 
private miſunderſtanding, which his Lordſhip has alledged 


to have ariſen between Pollio and Octavius, a year or 


more after Pollio had been conſul, is totally beſide the 


queſtion ; except as it ſerves to ſhew that, from the peace 
at Brundifium till the riſe of this diſagreement, Octavius 
and Pollio were friends. But whatever political enmity 
might have. exiſted between them prior to that treaty, they 
were both unanimous in the patronage of genius. It was 
whilſt Pollio held the territory of Venice for Antony, that 
his acquaintance with Virgil commenced; and as the 
ſplendour of the Poet's talents, which- broke through the 


obſcurity and depreſſion of his condition, had attracted 


the notice of Pollio; fo, by his means, they obtained the 
favour of Octavius: for it is agreed on all hands, that 
Pollio either in perſon, or by the intervention of ſome 
friend (perhaps Varus, ſee Ecl. IX.) brought Virgil to 


the knowledge of Octavius; who reſtored to him his pa- 


trimony which the ſoldiers had uſurped. Yet, widely as 
Octavius and Pollio might have differed before the treaty 


of pacification, there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe them, after 


its confirmayion, upon any other than an intimate footing ; 
at leaſt, till that private miſunderſtanding to which his 
Lordſhip has adverted. Now, what could be more na- 


tural, 
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the conce tions of the people of that age 
and nation, that it is not eaſy to believe it 
er was 


tural, what more conſiſtent with the niceſt addreſs, than 
that Virgil, whoſe poetic talents had firſt procured him te 
protection of Pollio, and by his means the munificence of 
Octavius, ſhould offer through his firſt patron, who was 
not only at this time conſul, but had been cbiefly inſtru- 
mental, by negociating the peace, to the eſtabliſhment of 
Octavius in power, a poetic compliment to his greater 
benefactor, on a prediction believed to point out his ſon ?_ 
Having thus anſwered two of the queſtions propoſed, it _ 
remains to conſider the 3d. Virgil, in the firſt Eclogue, 
which was written on regaining his eſtate, confines him- 
ſelf chiefly to his own concerns and thoſe of his Mantuan 
neighbours, but in the preſent his voice is raiſed to a loftier 
ſtrain. The arbufta humileſgue myrice are the concerns 
of private life contraſted with Sy/ve, ſuch as belong to the | 
empire at large: thus, Rome is faid in the firſt Eclogue 
« to rear her head as high above other cities, as the tall 
« cypreſs above the lowly ſhrubs.” Si canimus ſylvas, &c. 
« if woods be my theme, let the weeds be worthy of'a 


« conſul.” I his imagery is by no means caſual; for we 


learn from Suetonius (Jul. Czf. c. xix.) that the woods 
had been lately made a conſular care. ima Cumæi venit 
= carminis etas : © Ye laſt age of the Cumæan pro- 
&« phecy is now come.” It is highly deſerving of notice, 
that Cicero, in his treatiſe en Divination, has not only 
referred to the Sibylline verſes as containing a divine pre- 
diction of ſome future king, but alſo mentioned an expece 
tation that the interpreter of them would apply that pre- 
dicticn, in the ſenate, to Cæſar. This prophecy had poſ- 
_ 
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was perfectly underſtood” even on its firſt 
publication. But when a foreign interpre- 
| 5 nd gqſtion, 


fibly its origin in the Jewiſh 3 and iti is not un- 
likely that the partiality of Julius towards the Jews, 
might have concurred with other circumſtances to point 
the application. But however this were, an expecta- 
tion had been long prevalent in the Eaſt of an extraor- 
dinary perſonage, who was to eſtabliſh univerſal empire; 
and the prediction whence this expectation aroſe, was 


probably brought to Rome, by the perſons whom the Se- 


nate had deputed, to ſearch in different countries for pro- 
phetic verſes, to ſupply the loſs of thoſe which had periſh- 
ed in the capitol. Such however is the affinity between 
the prediction ſpoken of by Cicero, and that which Ta- 
citus (Hiſt. V. 13.) has referred to the Jewiſh Scrip- 
tures, as to leave no room for ſurprize if we ſee Virgil, 
from the notion.of both having a common aim, adopt the 
one to adorn the other ; for, as the former was thought 
applicable to Julius, and the latter to Veſpaſian or his ſon, 
why might not Virgil conſolidate both, and apply them + 
to the ſon of Octavius? And if Tacitus were acquainted 


with the Jewiſh Scriptures, why might not Virgil be alſo? 


His writings ſhew that his reſearches were univerſal, and 
upon every principle of juſt conſtruction, if the Muszs 
and the AONIAN mount be emblematical of the GRECIAN 
poeſy, his IDUM AN palms muſt equally ſignify the poetic 
ſcriptures of the JEws. [See Georg. iii. 12. ]—Uima 
&#tas, 5255 « the laſt age of the Cumæan prediction is now 
« come.” Whatever were the particulars of this predic- 
tion, the time ſet for its completion coincides with that in 
the Scriptures. {The Sibylline oracles in their preſent 

VOL, 11. 1 condition, 
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"+ ſuggeſted by the writings of the He- 
brews (the full force and importanceof which 
| it 


condition, by the way, are ſo fophiſticated, that no ſtreſs. 
can be' reſted on their teſtimony without the ſupport of 
eolliteral proof. It will, however, 'deſerve to be conſi- 
dered; If the Heathens were ever in poſſeſſion of a 
genuine prophecy, which came not from the Jews or the 
Chriſtians ?] Magma, &c. * The great order of ages 
« again begins: the Virgin is already returning: the 
« Saturnian rule returns.“ This commencement of the 
ages perfectly agrees with Iſaiah, who ſtyles the child he 
foretels, © the Father of ages.” By the return of Aſtræa, 
Virgil alludes to the juſtice he had himſelf experienced at 
the hands of Octavius. The renewal of the Saturnian 
Tule will be beft explained by referring to to the Poet's ac- 
count of its former ſtate : 


« He { Saturn] by juſt * ee all the train, 

Who roam'd the hills, and drew them to the plain: 
„ There fix'd; and Latium call'd the new abode, 

_ +. Whoſe fricndly ſhorts'conceal'd the latent God. 
„ Theſe realms in peace the monarch long controll'd, 

« And bleſs'd the nations with an age of gold.“ 


Jam nova progenies eels demittitur alto : “ A new progeny 
is now ſent down from high heaven.” Sent down in 


oppoſition to the manner of Saturn's deſcent : 


« —Saturn fied before victorious Jove, 5 
& Driven down, and baniſh'd from the realms above.“ 


_ 


The aid' of Lucina is invoked in favour, naſcent! puer, 
ef the boy when he comes to the birth,” It is not 
| impro- 
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it is impoſſible the poet himſelf could have 
com * ſerves to unravel the difficul- 

| ties, 
improbable that Virgil was indueed to transfer the Sibj1- 
line prediction from Julius, in whom it had palpably failed, 
to this expected fon of Octavius, from Ifaiah's having 


dwelt ſo minutely on the infancy of the perſon foretold.— 


Quo ferrea primum, &c. © with whom the iron age (or 
« age of war) ſhall ceaſe, and the golden age ſhall riſe 
„ over the world.” Though Virgil, when Scribonia, 
inſtead of a ſon, was delivered of a daughter, diſcovered 
his miſtake as to the ptR$5oN predicted, he ſtill continued 


_ confident in reſpect to the events, and therefore when he 


reſumed the prophecy, from a perſuaſion that he could not 
a ſecond time err, he makes the Sibyl herſelf point out 
Auguſtus as the perſon ſo often promiſed : 


« Hic. Cæſar, & omnis Juli. . ; "oy 
e Progenies, magnum coli ventura ſub axem. 15 
« Hic vir, hic eſt, tibi quem promitti ſæpius audis, 
« Auguſtus Cæſar, Divi genus aurea condet 
« Secula qui rurſus Latio, regnata per arva 
« Saturno quondam ; ſuper & Garamantas & Indos 
&« Proferet tim, &c.” XX. vi. line 179. = 


« Turn, turn thine eyes | ſee here thy race divine, 

« Behold thy own imperial Roman line: 

&« Czſars with all the Julian name ſurvey ; 

« See where the glorious ranks aſcend to day !— 

“ This—this is he! the chief ſo long foretold, 

« To bleſs the land where Saturn rul'd of old, 

* And give the 1 realms a ſecond age of gold! 1 


I 2 « The 
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ties, and to enlighten all the obſcurities of 
this extraordinary poem ; when, I confider 
: 3 this, 


The promis'd prince, Auguſtus the divine, * 
« Of Cæſar's race, and Jove's immortal line! 

«© This mighty chief, this empire ſhall extend 

.« OFer Indian realms, to earth's remoteſt end.” 


Till, however, a daughter was born, Virgil remained 
undeceived. The mention of the golden age riſing again 
over the world, is ſufficjent proof that the Virgin before 
deſcribed as returning was Aſtræa, and as in the Georgics 
ke aſlerts, that her lateſt footſteps on earth, were diſcerni- 
ble in rural retreats : 1 | 


a « Taſt with you 
* © Juſtitia Unger d, ere ſhe quite withdrew.” 


* 


So by adding, Apollo now reigns,” he ſeems to intimate, 
that the powers of poetry had triumphed over oppreſſion, 
and procured him the interpoſition of juſtice, in the reſto- 
ration of his paſture and flocks. But though this inter- 
pretation may agree with the context, the tenth verſe will 
admit of a fuller ſenſe. After invoking aid from Lucina, 
it is added, thy own Apollo now reigns,” that is, the 
Sibylline prediction is begun to be ſulfilled. As Apollo was 
the God of prophecy, it was in reference to his reigning 
under this character that Lucina is invoked to aſſiſt in the 
fulfilment of the prediction bimſelf had inſpired, by grant- 
ing to the child a propitious birth. It is well known, 
that Auguſtus afterward affected to be patronized by 
Apollo, to reſemble him, to aſſume his dreſs, to be thought 
his ſon, and to pay him divine honours as his tutelary 


deity ; now what better account of ſo extraordinary 2 
conduct 
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this, I own I am at a loſs at what point to 

ſtop * licentiouſneſs of conjecture yr” | 
this 


conduct can be given, - than that all was done with the view 
of arrogating to himſelf the Sibyl's prediction, which 
Virgil in the Aneid has appropriated to him ? — Tegue 
adeo, &c. „And in thy conſulſhip, O Pollio, in thine, 
„ ſhall the glory of this age begin to commence, and 
the great months thence to proceed.” The glory. 
« of this age (the age predicted) ſhall begin to com- 
* mence.“ It. was in the conſulſhip of Pollio that the 
marriage of Octavius to Scribonia' took place, the great 
months therefore are the months of her pregnancy, which 
immediately followed her marriage.—Te duce, &c, Un- 


der your management, if any veſtiges of our wicked- 


« neſs remain, they ſhall be effaced, and the world deli 


e vered.“ This plainly refers to the influence of Pollio 


in negociating the treaty at Brundifium, and alſo to the 
further exertion of his conſular, power, —1lle Deum vitam 
accipiat, &c, “ He ſhall receive the life of gods, &c. 
Similar, though till bolder, expreſſions are applied to Au- 
guſtus, in the firſt Georgic, verſe the 24th. — Paca- - 
tumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. And {hall govern 
« the world at peace, with his FATHER'S virtues.” To 
whom could this apply, but a ſon of Octavius, and the 
ſon whom, it was believed, the prediction had foretold ? 
Hence follows the deſcription of the golden age correſpond- 
ing with the imagery of Iſaiah, to verſe 26. At ſin u, 
&c, © But as ſoon as thou ſhalt be able to read the 
« praiſes of heroes, and the atchievements of thy father, 
« and to underſtand what the energy of virtue can effect, 
« the 1 field ſhall by degrees become yellow with 

I 3 66 < the 
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this ſubject: and indeed what imagination 
excafionally _— I dare ſcarcely exprels. 
1 will 


<« the ſoft ear.” That is, before vou be old enough to 
view thoſe plains which have ſo lately been the theatre 

of heroiſm and horror, the devaſtations of civil difcord 
{hall gradually diſappear, and the tranquil occupations of 
| huſbandry imperceptibly change their face. Pauca tamen 
fuberunt priſcæ veſtigia fraudis, &c. But there ſhall re- 
© main beneath the ſurface ſome traces of ancient fraud, 
&c. This obviouſly alludes to Pompey, who {till retained 
the command of his fleet; whilſt ( the other wars” ſeem 
to imply the conteſts to be looked for in the Eaſt, whither 
Antony was gone, and who therefore, in compliment to 
Pollio, is ſtiled “ another Achilles.” The Poet after this 
reſumes the images expreffive of the golden age as before, 
Care Deum ſoboles, magnum Jovis incrementum, &c. “0 
6 beloved offspring of the Gods, great increaſe of Jove !” 
&c, is not only conſonant to the language of ſcriptural 
prediction, but in the ſenſe of Virgil ſuitable. to none but 
a Cæſar. See the 6th Æneid and 2d S 4 re- 
ferred to. | 
There are ſeveral other paſſages of the Eclogue which 
in this attempt at illuſtration, have been omitted, for the 
ſake of brevity, although they would have reflected addi- 
tional light on the interpretation which is here offered, 
Such images of the Poet as approach the neareſt to thoſe 
of the Prophet are alſo purpoſely paſſed over; becauſe, 
both in Virgil and Iſaiah, they have no ſpecifie deſtination, | 
but are uſed as generally ſymbolical of innocence and hap- 
pineſs; and that this was the more obvious mode of ex- 
plaining the prophetic ſcriptures is certain, for the Jews, 
from 
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I will only fay, the fact has ſo 
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from de very Aha ges! in the Pri Wade cody 
inferred, that their 3 oO en „ 
Saviour. 2 
But there. will be no N to * der this. head 3 
for notwithſtanding what is advanced i ig the Lecture, on 
the incongruity of Virgil's language to his ſubject, upon 
any other idea than that of a myſterious relation to 
the Meffiah and his kingdom, it is the voluntary con- 
ceſſion of his Lordſhip in the note, that no perſon could 
be any where found more worthy of this prophetic Ee- 
« logue, | nor whom it would more aptly fit, or with 
« whom its contents would better quadrate, than a fon of 
« Octavius, provided it could be ſhewn that a fon was 
“born to him, in the year when Pollio was conſul.“ 
Now though it be impoſſible to ſupply the proof which his 
Lordſhip requires, yet ſo far as the ſpirit of the poſtulate 
is concerned, a ſatisſactory anſwer can be given. For not- 
withſtanding upon my hypotheſis (which perfectly harmo- 
nizes with the hiſtory of facts) Octavius had no child, till 
the year after Pollio was conſul, and then only a daugh- 
ter; yet, as Scribonia became pregnant in the conſulthip. 
of Pollio, and the Eclogue was written in that very year, 
Virgil (whatever the coincidences of the'time with. the 
Sibylline prediction might have led him to expect) cer- 
tainly could not know, without the gift of preſeience, the 
ſex of this unborn child, | 
I am duly ſenſible that an apology is a to the 
Reader for fo long a detention from the Lectures that fol- 
low; but as (notwithſtanding his Lordſhip's opinion, thav 
I 4 DE: „though 
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conceptions, that I am ſometimes half in- 
clined to fancy, that what Socrates, in the Io 
of Plato, ſays (probably in his uſual tone of 
irony) of poets in general, might have ac- 
tually come to paſs : © Hence,” ſays the phi- 
loſopher, © the God, having by poſſeſſing 
e their minds deprived them of their na- 
e tural reaſon, makes uſe of them, as well 
« as of the prophets and diviners, as his 
«© miniſters, to the end, that we who hear 
« them ſhould underſtand, that matters of 
e ſo great importance are not uttered by 
« men in their ſober ſenſes, but that it is 
© the God himſelf who utters them, and 
* addreſſes us by their mouths.” - | 


though the ſubjeQ has engaged the attention of ſome of 
« the firſt literary characters in the world, the motive, 
the ſcheme, the intention of the Poet ſtill remains un- 
 & developed ;”) the ſubject does not ſeem to have been 
hitherto diſcuſſed with the preciſion it deſerved, I was wil- 
ling to ſubmit it to the public in a new point of view, with 
the hope, that what appeared convincing to myſelf, 2 | 
be favourably received by others. S. H. 

Perhaps a till more deciſive objection againſt the hypo- 
theſis to which Mr. H. alludes is, that the very pro- 
phecies, from which Virgil has apparently copied his 
imagery, do not ſeem to have any relation to the ft 
coming of the Mefliab, but ſeem wholly to relate to that 
triumphant ſecond coming, which is yet unaccompliſhed. 
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OF ELEGIAC POETRY. 
LECLTURE XIII. 


or THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF TAE 
HEBREW ELEGY; AND. OF THE LA= | 
MENTATIONS OP JEREMIAH. 


The nature and origin of the Hebrew Elegy traced into the 
ſolemn expreſſions of grief exhibited in their funeral cere - 
monies.— The office and function of profeſſed mourners > 
the dirges, which were ſung by them, were ſhort, metrical, 

and ſententious ; many of the lamentations, which are exe 
tant in the Prophets, were compoſed in imitation of them. 
— The whole of the Lamentations of Jeremiah con- 
Aructed upon the ſame principle. — The general conduct and 
form of that poem; the nature of the verſe ; the ſubjet 
and the ſiyle. Yd 


T HAT Poetry is indebted for its origin 
to the more vehement affections of 
the human mind, has been, I apprehend, 
very clearly evinced. The diſtribution of 
it into its different ſpecies is not, however, 
exactly regulated by the nature and order of 
the paſſions; though I think this is a cir- 
cumſtance which ought not entirely to be 
diſregarded. There are, indeed, forge ſpecies 
of poetry which admit of every paſſjon, ſuch. 
as the Lyric; and there are ſome which 
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ſcarcely admit of any; ſuch as the DidaQtic : 


there are others, however, which are pecu- 
liarly adapted to particular paſſions, tragedy 
for inſtance; and we have already had occa- 
ſion to explain the nature of the paſſions 
which are congenial to the prophetic Muſe. 
There is a diſtinct ſpecies of poetry, which 
ig appropriated ſolely to one particular paſ- 
ſion; and, what is worth remarking, we 
have never known a people, who might be 
faid to have made any proficiency in poetry, 
who had not a peculiar form of poem, invented 
purpoſely for the expreſſion of ſorrow, and 
appropriated wholly to plainuve ſubjects . 


" © Ae, originally, among the Egyptians, a ſong or 
« þallad.” HEROD. ii. 79. Herodotus remarks, that 
cc this kind of fong was very common in Phcenicia-and 
« Cyprus. Why, therefore, may not the word aw. | 
cc (linos) be derived from the Arabic lin, lenis, to be tender, 
« ſoft : in Conjug, ii. to /oſten or make tender © H. 

See a note on this ſubject on Lecture xiii. and the paſ- 
ſage there cited from the Oreſtes of Eurip. 


AIAINON AIAINON apyas Navi 
Nappo. N AI, Al, | 
| Arad {wig mn A. 


The Ae. ( ailinos ) in this paſſage, appears to be 5 
compounded of the elegiac Ar (ai) and 2»S (linos). If 
ſo, it will correſpond with the »»®- (linos) mentioned by 
Herodotus, and referred to by Dr. Hunt in the above 
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This ſpecies of poem the Greeks, and moſt 
nations after them, diſtinguiſh by the name 
of Elegy: the Hebrews call it Kinab or 


Nebi, both which are N e of | fervor 


or lamentation. 


The genius and origin of this? poem id 
the Hebrews: may be clearly traced into 
their manner of celebrating their funeral 
rites. It may indeed more pruperly be termed 
the dictate. of Nature than of Cuſtom, to 
follow to the grave the remains of a friend 
with grief and lamentation. The ancient 
Hebrews were not aſhamed of obeying the 
voice of nature on this occaſion, and of li- 
berally pouring forth the effuſions of a bleed- 
ing heart. The language of grief is {imple 
and unaffected; it conſiſts of a plaintive, in- 
termitted, conciſe form of expreſſion, if in- 
deed a ſimple exclamation of ſorrow may 
deſerve ſuch an appellation. 


« O father! O my country! O houſe of Priam*!” 


exclaims Andromache in the tragedy : nor 
leſs pathetic is the complaint of the tender 
father in the Sacred Hiſtory, on the loſs of 
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his beloved, though diſobedient ſon; O 
„my ſon, Abſalom! O Abſalom, my ſon, 
« my ſon “ There will not, therefore, be 
occaſion for any laboured · diſquiſition con- 
cerning that kind of ſolemn dirge which. was 
uſed at funerals ; but ſince the ſacred writers 
afford many examples to this purpoſe, I 
ſhall ſelect one or two. The Prophet of 
Bethlehem brought the corpſe of the man of 
God, who was ſlain by the lion, back to the 
city, that he might mourn over him and 
bury him. He placed him in his own ſe- 
pulchre, and they wept over him, ſaying, 
% Alas, my brother *!”. So in Jeremiah, Ix- 
novan declares of Joachim, the ſon of Jo- 
Hah, king of Judah: F 


« They ſhall not lament him, Ah my brother, or 
c ah ſiſter! 
« They ſhall not lament him, Ah Lord, or ah 
« his glory?!“ 
Thek 


3 2 SAM. xix. 4. * 1Ki1NGs xiii. 30. 


s IER. xxii. 18. © In the text it is written mn, 2 6 

« the Arabic ſuffix, inſtead of the Hebrew; of which 
« many inftances are to be' found in the Scriptures, . But 
« perhaps the letter n may be radical, and not the prono- 
« minal ſuffix: Ah Lord! (and not my Lord) ab Glory! . 
* 


Theſe and ſimilar exclamations were ſuffi- 
cient for the ſimple expreſſion of natural and 


unaffected ſorrow. But wayward grief is 
frequently deſirous of a more complete and 
oſtentatious diſplay of its feelings; it ſtudies 
not only its own alleviation, by publiſhing 
its uneaſineſs, but endeavours to incite and 
allure others into a ſociety in affliction. 
Thus when Abner fell a facrifice to the 
treachery of Joab, David not being privy to 
the action, and in truth extremely afflicted 
on account of it; yet, from the difficulty of 


his ſituation, and the infant ſtate of his au- 


thority, not daring to punifh the murderer, 
he fulfils his duty both to himſelf and to the 
deceaſed in the eyes of the people, by at- 


tending the funeral in the character of chief 


mourner : © and he lifted up his voice and 
** wept at the ſepulchre, and all the people 
« wept with him;“ and then by the united 
aid of youry and muſic, he further ſtimu- 


« Alas ! the vanity if regal ſplendour and majeſty ! The 
„ LxX and the VuLs. do not acknowledge the ſuffix; N 
« either here or in the preceding member.“ H. Three 
Mss. have vm, according to the Maſoretic Ker: : ſee 
Bib. Heb. MichAETIs in loc. Codex Orat. 42. In the 
margin it has uu. See Bib. Heb. HouEIGOANT. The 
Ixx omit the word, Authors Nate. 
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0 and again all the people wept over him *, 
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* 
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3 . affliction: . and tlie je king) mente | 
| jo Abner, and faid : . 212 72 2 


Did Abner fall a mean and guilty ſlave? 
With goary fetters were his limbs defil'd ? 


Lo, abject treachery ſnar'd th' uncautious brave; 


And wily fraud his honeſt heart ure * 


6 


- Thus, a certain oſtentatious zeal, which 
frequently accompanies real ſorrow, is apt 
to perſuade men, that it is impoſſible to pay 


too much reſpect to the memory of departed 


friends; that intemperance of paſſion too, 
which is always obſervable in theſe caſes, 
which is ſelf- indulgent to exceſs, and is more 
inclined to irritate than to ſoothe; in a word, 


opinion or faſhion, which geverns and miſ- 


leads the bulk of mankind, eaſily perſuades 
them that it is an indiſpenſible duty incum- 
bent upon the living to afMi& themſelves for 
the ſake of the dead. Each of theſe cauſes 
has contributed to eſtabliſh that cuſtom, 
which prevailed in Paleſtine, in Phrygia”, 
2 afterwards among the Greeks and Ro- 


"2 > Sam. iii. 33, 34+ 


7 Sce Jos. SCALIGER Conjectanea in n Varronem te 


Ling. Lat. p. 76. edit. R. Steph. 


mans, 


8, 
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mans, of engaging mercenary mourners to 


weep at their funerals. This office generally 
fell to the lot of the women, either becauſe 
it was ſuppoſed more congenial to the general 


imbecility of the female mind, or beeauſe, : 


from the flexibility and ſoftneſs of their na- 
ture, and from their tender and plaintive 
tone of voice, they were ſuppoſed more ca- 
pable of working upon the affections. After 
the cuſtom was once eſtabliſhed, we find no 
ſcarcity of theſe profeſſional mourners, well 
accompliſhed in all the diſcipline of lamen- 
tation and woe, and with tears always at 
command for a reaſonable ſtipend. As in 
all other arts, ſo in this, perfection con- 
ſiſted in the exact ĩmĩtation of nature. The 


funereal dirges were therefore compoſed in 
general upon the model of thoſe complaints 


which flow naturally and ſpontaneouſly from 
the afflifted heart: the ſentences were abrupt, 
mournful, pathetic, ſimple, and unembel- 
liſhed ; on one account, indeed, more ela- 
borate and artificial, becauſe they conſiſted 
of verſe, and were chanted to muſic Th 


„Ser Mae,” be: 23. and LIcHHroOr Exereitat. 
Hebr. and Talmud. in locum. 
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Many veſtiges of this cuſtom are found in 
the writings of the Prophets: for the pre- 
dictions of calamity impending over ſtates 
and empires are often replete with elegance, 
and generally aſſume the form of a funereal 
ſong. But this remark will be more clearly 
evidenced by a few examples; and theſe ex- 


amples will ſerve at the ſame time to illuſ- 


trate what has been alledged concerning this 
cuſtom. Hear, ? ſays the prophet Amos, 
addreſſing the Iſraelites, and denouncing ven- 
geance and deſtruction againſt them, and 
their government, 


Hear my voice, O Iſrael, hear! 
Whilſt I thy fate deplore : 
Thy virgin daughter, Sion! falls 
She falls to riſe no more ! ! 


And a little after ; 


Through the ſtreets, and through the plains, 
The doleful rumour flies; 

And ſkilful mourners raiſe their voice 
In ſad funereal cries. 


9 AMOSV. 1, 2. 


10 Ib. v. 16. The particle % in the laſt clauſe cal 
probably to be placed at the beginning of that clauſe. So, 
the SYR. and VULG, read it. See CAPELL, Sac. Crit. 
B. iv. C. xiii, i. Author 5 Note 


And 


. 
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And in Jeremiah; on a ſimilar. occaſion, Ix- 
HOVAH, of Hoſts nn his people: 


1 Brei ga i it - v9 1 


1 4 5 in Sorraw's ſchoo li 
| Reſound the notes of woes... 
And. mournful mulic ic, rlirough. the land, 
In ſolemn concord lo W; 8 i .. 5 
Till tears ſhall ſtream from every eye, Mo my 
Ti every heart ener. 3 Wuus 
Hark, *cis the mourner's voice, that fouds F. | 


* . 


Tis Sion's dirge 1 hear! iter 


? Vanquilſh'd, -enthrall'd; to ee Jet 


The havghty city falls, $12 6 (2ctt 0? 
Shrill ſhrieks of woe aloud. reſound, . * .* ..-, 
While ruin ſhakes her, walls. * 


* go deſerted and forlorn, | 1 © ip 
e To rove from ſhore to ore 
« Theſe long-lov'd ſeats no more ws view, - 
«« Theſe pleaſant plains no more“ 
Yet hear — tis heaven's moſt high decree! 
The ſolemn rites prepare! ei! 
Let Sion's daughters raiſe che dirge, 2 
Replete with wild deſp aim. 


— 
— 


ts * 


The regal dome, the ſacred fa ne 
Stern Death invades, and waſtes the land; &; 
The pride of Iſrael ſtrews the plain, 
Like ſheaves beneath the reaper's hand. 


1 Jex. ix. 17—22. 0 
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- Many inſtances of the ſame kind occur 
throughout the Prophets, in which, as in 
theſe, there is a direct allufion to the inſti- 
tution from which they originated. There 
are alſo many other paſſages evidently of the 
fame kind, although the funeral ceremonies 
be not immediately referred to ; and the pe- 
euliar elegance of theſe we ſhall not perceive, 
unleſs ſome regard be paid to the object to 
which they allude. The examples that I 
have produced are, I apprehend, ſufficient 
to indicate the nature and origin of this ſpe- 
cies of poetry, and to demonſtrate, that 
theſe . artificial complaints were originally 
formed on the model, and expreſfed in the 
language of real ſorrow. Hence alfo it will 
be apparent, m what manner, and by what 
gradations, the Kinab, or Lamentations of 
the Hebrews, aſſumed the form of a regular 
poem: but for the further elucidation of 
this ſubject, it may not be improper to exa- 
mine the Lamentations of Jeremiah,. the 
moſt remarkable poem of this kind extant, 
according to the prineiples of theſe funereal 
compoſitions ; for unleſs we examine it in 
this manner, and by this criterion, it will be 
| impoſſible 


Txcr. 22. > Q 8 | aa 
impoffible to form a right ju con- 


cerning it. | 

I ſhall a to treat of this extraor- 
dmary production in the following order: 
Firſt, of its nature and form in general; 
ſecondly, of the metre or verſification ; and 
laſtly, of the ſubject, the ſentiments, and 


imagery. 
The Lamentations of Jeremiah * the 


title is properly and ſignificantiy plural) 
conſiſt of a number of plaintive effuſions, 
compoſed upon the plan of the funeral 
dirges, all upon the ſame ſubject, and ut- 
tered without connexion as they roſe in the 
mind, in a long courſe of ſeparate ſtanzas. 
Theſe have afterwards been put together, and 
formed into a collection or correſpondent 
whole. If any-Reader, however, ſhould ex- 
pect to find in them an artificial and metho- 
dical arrangement of the general ſubject, a 
regular diſpoſition of the parts, a perfect 
connexion and orderly ſucceſſion in the mat- 
ter, and with all this, an uninterrupted ſe- 


ries of elegance and correctneſs, he will real- 


ly expe&t what was foreign to the Pro- 
phet's deſign. In the character of a mourn- 
er, he celebrates 1 in plaintive ſtrains the ob- 
15  -:. --- -- _— 


| 


1732 77... Lor. 2. 
ſequies of his ruined country; whatever pre- 
ſented itſelf to his mind in the midſt of de- 
ſolation and miſery, whatever ſtruck him as 
particularly wretched and calamitous, what- 
ever the inſtant ſentiment of forrow dictated, 
© he pours forth in a kind of ſpontaneous ef- 
fuſion. He frequently pauſes, and, as it 
were, ruminates upon the ſame object; fre- 
quently varies and illuſtrates the ſame thought 
with different imagery; and a different choice 
of language; ſo that the whole bears rather 
the appearance of an accumulation of cor- 
reſponding ſentiments, than an accurate and 
connected ſeries of different ideas, arranged 
in the form of. a regular treatiſe. I would 
not be underſtood to inſinuate, that the au- 
thor has paid no regard whatever to order or 
arrangement; or that tranſitions truly ele- 
gant from one ſubject, image, or character, 
to another, are not ſometimes to be found; 
this only I wiſhed to remark, that the na- 
rure and defign of this poem (being in rea- 
tity. a collection of different ſentimeuts or 
ſubjects, each of which aſſumes the form 
of a funeral dirge) neither require, nor: even 
admit of a methodical arrangement. The 
whole poem, however, may be divided into 


five 


* net. 


— 


ko a. 
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five parts; in the firſt, ſecond, and Fourth, 


the Pi ophet addreſſes the people in his own 
perſon, or elſe perſonifies Jeruſalem, and in- 
troduces that city as a character; the third 
part is ſuppoſed to be uttered by the chorus 


of Jews, repreſented: by their leader **, after 


the manner of the Greek tragedies: and in 


the fifth, the whole nation of the Jews, on 


being led into captivity, pour forth their 


united complaints to Almighty God. This 
laſt, as well as the others, is divided into 
twenty - two periods, according to the num- 


ber of the letters of the alphabet; with this 


difference, that in the four other parts the - 


initial letters of each period exactly cor- 
reſpond with the alphabetical order. And 


from this circumſtance we have been enabled 
to form ſome little judgment pr the 


Hebrew metres. 


Thus in ver. 14. the wy is in the conſtructire for 
the abſolute form. The SyR. omits the pronoun. See 


a note on Lect. xiii. So alſo it appears the ſame word 
ought to be underſtood Ps. cxliv. 2. Compare likewiſe 


Ps. xviii. 48. Xlvii. 4. See Pocock Mit. in Port. Mo ofis, 
p. 60. © Lam. iii. 14. two MSS. have wy. And 
« obſerve, that in MSS. the plural is often W 
# 11,” K. -. Author's Nate. 
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The acroſtic or alphabetical poetry of the 
'Hebrews was certainly intended to aſſiſt the 
memory, and was confined altogether to 
thoſe compoſitions, which ' conſiſted of de- 
tached maxims or. ſentiments without any 
expreſs order or connexion '**. The ſame 
cuſtom 1s ſaid to have been prevalent, indeed 
is faid ſtill to prevail in ſome degree, among 
the Syrians, the Perſians, and the Arabs '*. 
With how much propriety the Prophet has 
employed this form of compoſition, on the 
preſent occaſion, 1s evident from what has 
been ſaid concerning the nature of this poem. 
The manner and order of this kind of -verſe 
is as follows: Each of the five parts, or 
grand diviſions is ſubdivided into twenty-two 
periods, or ſtanzas; theſe periods in the 
three firſt parts are all of them triplets, in 


:3 M. Michaelis very juſtly remarks, that except the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, and the xxxviith Pſalm, none 
of the alphabetic poems of the Hebrews riſe in any de- 
gree above mediocrity. A certain indication, that how- 
ever uſeful this kind of diſcrimination might be on ſome 
occaſions, in aſſiſting the memory of children and the 
vulgar, yet ſuch minute arts are in general inconſiſtent 
with true genius. T. 


4 See ASSEMAN Bibltothec. Oriental. Vol. UI. p. by 
180, 188, 328. 
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other words, conſiſt each of three lines, only, : 
in each of the two former parts, there -is 


one period conſiſting of four lines. In 


the. four firſt parts, the initial letter of each 
period follows the order of the alphabet; 
but the third part is ſo very regular, that 
every line in the ſame period begins witl the 
ſame letter, ſo as neceſſarily to aſcertain the 
length of every verſe or line in that poem: 
indeed, even in the others, though the lines 


are not diſtinctly marked in this manner, it 


is no difficult matter to aſcertain their limits, 
by reſolving the ſentences into their conſti- 
tuent members. By this mode of compu- 
tation it appears, that in the fourth part all 
the periods confiſt of diſtichs , as alſo in the 
fifth, which is not acroſtic: but in this lat 


part I muſt remark another: peculiarity, 
namely, that the lines are extremely ſhort, 


whereas in all the reſt they are long. 85 
The length of theſe metres is worthy of 
notice ; we find. 1 in this * 1. or _ 


In Chap. i. . a 


6 But the period Þ as it is now read, can . 
mee diſtributed i into, two, nor into three verſes. 
| Author” $ Mete. 
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which are evidently longer by almoſt one 
half, than thoſe which occur uſually, and 
on other occaſions. The length of them 
ſeems to be, on an average, about twelve 


 1yllables; there are a few which do not quite 


amount to that number, and there are a few 
which perhaps exceed it by two or three ſyl- 
Ables: for although nothing certain can be 
determined concerning the number of ſylla- 
bles (in truth I pay no attention to the fic- 
tions of the Maſorites) there is room, never- 
theleſs, for very probable conjecture. We 
are mot to ſuppoſe this peculiar form of ver- 
__- fication utterly without deſign or import- 
ance: on the contrary, I am perſuaded, that 
the Prophet adopted this kind of metre as 
being more diffuſe, : more copious, more ten- 
der, in all reſpects better adapted to melan- 
choly ſubjects. I muſt add, that in all pro- 
bability the funeral dirges, which were fung 
by the mourners, were commonly compoſed 
in this kind of yerſe ; for whenever, in the 
prophets, any funereal lamentations occur, 
or any paſſages formed upon that plan, the 
verſification is, if I am not miſtaken, of 
this protracted kind. If this then be the 
caſe, we have diſcovered a true legitimate 
MN ax ” form 
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form of Elegy in the poetry of the Hebrews. 
It ought, however, to be remarked, that the 
ſame kind of metre is ſometimes, though 


rarely, employed upon other occaſions by 


the ſacred Poets, as it was indeed by the 
Greeks and Romans. There are, moreover, 
ſome poems manifeſtly. of the elegiac kind, 
which are compoſed in the uſual metre, and 


not in unconnected ſtanzas, according to the 5 


form of a funeral dirge. 
Thus far in general as to the nature and 


method of the poem, and the form of the 


verſification ; it remains to offer a few. re- 
marks concerning the ſubject and the ſtyle. 
That the ſubject of the Lamentations is 
the deſtruction of the holy city and temple, 
the overthrow of the ſtate, the extermina- 


tion of the people, and that theſe events are 


deſcribed as actually accompliſhed, and not 
in the ſtyle of prediction merely, muſt be 
evident to every reader. Though ſome au- 
thors of conſiderable reputation have ima- 
gined this poem to have been compoſed on 
the death of king Joſiah. The Prophet, in- 
dced, has ſo copiouſly, ſo tenderly, and poe- 


?7 Joskrhus, Jerome, UssERIvus, &c. 


tically 
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tically bewailed the misfortunes of his coun- 
try, that he ſeems completely to have ful- 
filled the office and duty of a mourner. In 


my opinion, there is not extant any poem, 
which diſplays ſuch a happy and ſplendid 


ſelection of imagery in fo concentrated a 
ſtate. What can be more elegant and poetical, 
than the deſcription of that once flouriſhing 


city, lately chief among the nations, fitting 
in the character of a female, ſolitary, afflicted, 


in a ſtate of widowhood, deſerted by her 
friends, betrayed by her deareſt connections, 


imploring relief, and ſeeking conſolation in 
vain ? What a beautiful perſonification is | 
that of the Ways of Sion mourning be- 
* cauſe none are come to her ſolemn feaſts ?” 
How tender and pathetic are the ann 


complaints? 


ce Is this nothing to all you who paſs along the 
« way? behold and fee, 


« If there be any ſorrow, like unto my ſorrow, 


c which is inflicted on me; 


« Which Jenovan inflicted on me in the day of 


c the violence of his wrath. 


. For theſe things I weep, my eyes ſtream with | 


© Water; 


« Becauſe 


* 
— 
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cc Becauſe the comforter is far away, that ſhould 
+ © tranquilize'my ſoul; 
« My children are deſolate, becauſe the enemy 
« was ſtrong **,” _ | 


But to detail its beauties would be to tran- 
ſcribe the entire poem, . I ſhall make but 
one remark relative to certain paſſages, and 
to the former part of the ſecond alphabet in 
particular. If, in this paſſage, the Prophet 
ſhould be thought by ſome to affect a ſtyle 
too bold and energetic for the expreſſion of 
ſorrow, let them only advert to the great- 
neſs of the ſubject, its importance, ſanctity, 
and ſolemnity; and let them conſider that 
the nature of the performance abſolutely re- 
quired theſe to he ſet forth in a ſtyle ſuitable, 
in ſome degree at leaſt, to their inherent dig- 
nity; let them attentively ' conſider theſe 
things, and I have not a doubt, but they will 
readily excuſe the ſublimity of the Prophet. 
15 LAM. i. en 16. * the laſt — the word _ 720 
i not repeated in the old tranſlations | 
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or THE REMAINING ELEGIES OF THE 
HEBREWS, - -- 


Many poems of this ind fill extant in „ ** a the 
Hebretus.— One collection of Elegies or Lamentations aþ- 
| pears to be lflg-Blegies in Exchiel.—Many paſſages in 
Job may be accounted, Elegiac.—About a ſeventh part of 


the book of Pſalms conſiſts of Elegies. —A perfect Specimen 


: 
' 


of elegiac poetry from the Pſalms.—The Lamentation of 


David over Saul and Jaa e 1 * 


: I Si wap eee , 


N the laſt Lecture is nature and origin 
of the Hebrew Elegy was explained; the 
form and commencement of that ſpecies of 


poetry was traced into the ſolemn dirges 


which were chanted at funerals. by the pro- 
feſſed mourners; and this was confirmed by 
inſtances taken from thoſe ſhort Elegies or 
Lamentations which occur in the Prophets, 
and by an accurate examination of that re- 
markable poem, the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah. I ſhall now treat of ſome other 


poems, which, although they do not exactly 


aſſume the form of a funereal dirge, are ne- 
vertheleſs to be comprehended in this claſs. 


That 


Lrer..23. THE ELEGIAG POETRY, S6. 1 
That the Hebrews were formerly poſſeſſed 
of ſome collection of Elegies or Lamenta- 
tions, which has not been tranſmitted to us, 
we may underſtand from that paſſage of ſa- 
cred hiftory:*; in which mention is made of 
the ſolemn' mourning publicly celebrated at 
the funeral of Joſiah; where it appears that 
a poem, C ed: for the -occaſton/by Jere- 
miah the prophet, amongſt others had a 
place. Though the book; which is on this 
occaſion referred to; and which probably con- 
tained the moſt excellent of the Hebrew 
Elegies, appears to be loſt, there are ſtill ex- 
tant many ſpecimens of this kind of poetry; 
whence we may reaſonably infer, that no 
ſpecies of compoſition was more in uſe 
among the Hebrews than the RE fa ns 
ode perhaps only excepted. | 

In the firſt place, beſide thoſe ſhort dirges, 
which occur in the writings of almoſt all the 
prophets, as was before remarked, there are 
ſome in Ezekiel, which are actually diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title of: Lamentations, and 
which may with the utmoſt propriety be re. 
ferred to the claſs of Elegies. Among theſe 


2 CHRON. xxxv. 25, 


and the king of Tyre *. In theſe, though 
the intent of the prophet be to denounce 


142 THE BLEGIAC POETRY Ter. 2}, 
are the two Lamentations concerning Tyre, 


vengeance and puniſhment againſt theſe ob- 
jects of the divine wrath, rather than to la- 


ment their misfortunes; and though he ſuc- - 


cced in his aim of exciting terror inſtead of 
pity, yet the mournful nature of the ſub- 


ject fully correſponds with the title, and both | 


the matter and the ſentiments bear ſome de- 
gree of reſemblance to the funereal ſongs. 
According to the cuſtom which prevailed on 
thoſe ſolemn occaſions, the glory, riches, and 
power of the deceaſed are pompouſly enu- 
merated ; and thus by contraſting his former 
proſperity with the preſent calamity, the ef- 
fect is conſiderably augmented. As for the 
two prophecies ?, in which the deſtruction of 
Egypt is predicted, they ſeem” to have been 
entitled Lamentations merely from the 


mournful nature of the ſubje&; for they 
contain nothing of the elegiac form or ſtyle, 


ſcarcely any ſentiment expreſſive of ſorrow, 
and ſeem altogether compoſed for the denun- 
ciation of vengeance, and the exciting of 
EZ EEK. xxvii. and xxvili. 12—19. 
3 EZEK. xxxii. 
| terror, 
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terror. Two other Lamentations *, the one 
over the princeg of Judah, and the other 
over” Jeruſalem, . may be explained upon ſi- 
milar principles: they are indeed poetical 
parables, and have been DES naticed in 
their proper place. 1 

There are alſo many paſſages! in chat moſt 
admirable poem, which bears the name of 
Job *, deſerving to be accounted legitimate 
elegies: and indeed I do not know any more 
perfect ſpecimens of this ſpecies of compo- 
ſition ; ſo completely are the inmoſt receſſes 
of ſorrow diſplayed, and the remoteſt foun- 
tains of pity explored and laid open. But 
ſince theſe are parts of an entire poem, 
they are not raſnly to be detached from the 
body of the work; and ſince the elegant diſ- 
poſition, and the extraordinary beauties of 
this inimitable compoſition, will deſerve a 
fuller examination, it is ſufficient in this 
place to have mentioned theſe ' paſſages - as 
exquiſite treaſures, which the Muſe of Sor- 
row might legally claim as her own, were ſhe 
diſpoſed to aſſert her rigid rights. | 


* EzEK. xix. 
See Jos, chap, iii. vi. vii. x. Xiv. xvii. xix. XXIX. xxx. 


1 | I proceed, 
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24 proceed, therefore, to the book of Pſalms, 
which 3 is a collection, under. the general title 
of hymns to the praiſe of God, containing 
poems of different kinds, and elegies among 
the reſt. If indeed the contents of the book 
were methodically arranged in their proper 
claſſes, not leſs than a ſixth or ſeventh part 
would appear to be elegiac. Since, however, 
this is a matter dependant in a great meaſure 
upon opinion, and not to be clearly demon- 
ſtrated upon determinate principles; fince 
the nature of the ſubject, the complexion of 
the ſtyle, or the general form and diſpoſition 
of each poem, muſt decide the queſtion; and 
ſince different perſons will judge differently 
upon theſe points; it will hardly be expected 
that I ſhould on this occaſion proceed to the 
regular claſſification of them. It will ins 
deed be more to your advantage, and more 
to our preſent purpoſe, to ſelect an example 
which may be clearly Ct to baby 
to the elegiac claſs. 

Under this appellation then I ſhall not he- 
ſitate to recommend to your notice the forty- 
ſecond Pſalm, ſince I cannot help eſteeming 
it one of the moſt beautiful ſpecimens of the 
Hebrew * The author of this elegant 
com- 
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complaint, exiled from the temple, and from 
the public exerciſe of his religion, to the ex- 
treme parts of Judea, perſecuted by his nu- 
merous enemies, and agitated by their re- 
_ proaches, pours forth his ſoul to God in 
this tender and parhetic' compoſition. The 
ardent feelings of a devout heart are admir- 
ably expreſſed, while the memory of former 
felicity ſeems to aggravate his preſent an- 
guiſn. The extreme anxiety of a mind, de- 
preſſed by the. burthen of ſorrow, and yet 
at the ſame time impatient under it ; over- 
come by an accumulation of' evils, yet in 
ſome degree endeavouring to reſiſt them, and 
admitting, through the dark cloud of afflic- 
tion, a glimmering ray of hope and conſo- 
lation, 1s finely depicted. In frequent and 
almoſt inſtantaneous tranſitions he glows 
with love, and droops with lamentation; he 
complains, he expoſtulates ; he deſpairs, and 
yet hopes; he is afflicted, and again conſo- 
led. It is not to be expected that any poeti- 
cal verſion ſhould expreſs theſe ſentiments 
with the force, the energy, and more particu- 
larly with the conciſeneſs of the Hebrew, which 
is indeed not to be imitated in any other lan- 
guage: though it muſt be confeſſed, that 

n.. L this 
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this poem is more diffuſe than the Hebrew . 
poetry in general. The following para- 


\ phraſe however, though infinitely ſhort of 


the original in ſublimity, will perhaps ſerve 


to evince the correſpondence of the ſubject 


and ſentiments of this poem, with the ele- 
glac productions of modern times : 


As pants the wearied Sk for cooling ſprings, 
That ſinks exhauſted in the ſummer's chaſe ; 
So pants my ſoul for thee, Great King of kings! 
So thirſts to reach thy ſacred reſting- place. 


On briny tears * my famiſh'd ſoul has fed, 
While taunting foes deride my deep deſpair; 
« Say, where is now thy great Deliverer fled ? 
« Thy mighty God — Deſerted wanderer, 
« where?” 


Oft dwell my thoughts on thoſe thrice happy days, 
When to thy fane I led the jocund throng; 


Our mirth was worſhip, all our pleaſure rele 


And feſtal joys ſtill clos'd*with ſacred ſong. 


6 It ſeems odd to an Engliſh reader to repreſent tears as 
meat or food; but we ſhould remember, that the. ſuſte- 


nance of the ancient Hebrews conſiſted for the moſt patt 
of liquids, ſuch as bret, pottages, &C. 8. H. 


* 


Why 


* 
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Why throb my heart? Why hut mx 5 ting 
ſoul? | 
Why droop to earth, ith various woes op- 
preſs d? 
My years ſhall yet in bligful circles roll, 
And] Joy be yet an rr of this SIRE 


* Jordan's bd with e * I FIN 
O'er Hermon's rugged _ and wan 
drear: | | 
Ev'n there thy hand ſhall guide my wad way, 
There, thy remembrance ſhall my ſpirit Cheer. 


In rapid floods the vernal torrents roll, 
Harſh-ſounding cataracts reſponſive roar ; 
Thine angry billows overwhelm my foul, ' 
And daſh my ſharrer'd bark from ſhore to ſhore. 


Yet thy ſoft mercies, ever in my fight,- 
My heart ſhall 28 through the tedious 
day; 
And midſt the dark and gloomy ſhades of * 
To thee Fil fondly tune the grateful lay. 


Rock of my hope | Great ſolace of my heart! 
Why, why deſert the offspring of thy care, 
While caunting foes thus point th' invidious darp? 
« Where's now thy God! abandon'd wanderer, 

« where?” 


\ 


Cy Why 
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Why faint my foul? why doubt Jenovan' s aid? 

Thy God, the God of mercy till ſhall prove! 
In his bright fane thy thanks ſhall yet be paid; 


Unqueſtion'd be his rr and his love!! 
Another | 


7 This poem ſeems to have been cumpeſed by David, 
when he was expelled his kingdom by his rebellious ſon, - 
and compelled to fly to the borders of Lebanon, as it is 
plain he did, from 2 SAM. xvii. 24, 265 27. Undoubt- 
edly, whoever compoſed this Pſalm was expelled from the 
faered city, and wandered as an exile in the regions of 
Hermon, and the heights of Lebanon, whence Jordan is 
fed by the melting of the perpetual ſnow, Ver. 7. let it 
be remembered, by the way, that David never betook 
himſelf to theſe places when he fled from Saul, but con- 
ecaled himſelf in the interior parts of Judea. Here then 
he pitched his camp, protected by the ſurrounding moun- 
tains and woods; and hither the veteran ſoldiers, attached 
perſonally to him, and averſe to change, reſorted from 


| every part of Paleſtine. Here alſo, indulging his melan- 


choly, the proſpect and the objects about him, ſuggeſted 
many of the ideas in this poem. Obſerving the deer 
which conſtantly came from the diſtant vallies to the foun- 
tains of Lebanon, and comparing this circumſtance with 
his earneſt deſire to reviſit the temple of God, and per- 
haps elevating his thoughts to a higher, celeſtial temple, 
he commences his poem : | 


As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 

4 So panteth. my ſoul after thee,. O God. 

My ſoul thirſteth for God, for the living God; 
« When ſhall I enter, and appear before God!“ 


That 
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Another point, to which I would wifh 


every perſon who reads this Pſalm in the ori- 
ginal to advert, is the diviſion of the periods, 
and the reſolution of them into their conſti- 


tuent 


That is, enter into the temple, from which I am now an 


exile. He adds a bitterer cauſe of grief than his exile, 


namely, the reproaches of the multitude, and the cruel 
taunt, that. he is deſerted of his Gad, and that the Deity, 
of whom he had boaſted, fails to appear to his afliſtance, 
than which nothing can be more grating to an honeſt 
mind, and a mind conſcious of its own-piety, Compare 
2 SAM. xvi. 75 8. 


« My tears have bak my ſuſtenance, 
„ By day and by night, 

«© While they continually ſay unto me, 
«© Where is now thy God?” 


The repetition of the name of God raiſes in him freſh 
uneaſineſs, and cauſes all his wounds to bleed again: this 


forces him to exclaim : © I remember God, and I diſſolve 


ein tears,” For ſo the word nen ought to be tranſlated, 


and not according to the Maſoretic. punctuation, © I re- 


member theſe things? ſince an obſcurity ariſes from 
this punctuation, and it is difficult to lay what thingy, are 
referred to, 


I remember God, and pour = i 
When J went with the multitude ts the temple of God, 


„With the voice of joy and gladneſs, with the multitude 
= leaping for joy.“ 


. 1 


. 
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tuent parts or members; he will find, I be- 
 Heve, that the periods ſpontaneouſly divide 
into verſes of nearly equal length and mea- 
ſure, exactly ſimilar to thoſe of the four firſt 
chapters of the Lamentations of Jeremiah ; 

ſuch as I before remarked appeared to con- 
ſtitute the eſtabliſhed metre of the Hebrew 
Elegy. The whole of the nineteenth Pſalm 
conſiſts alſo of the ſame kind of verſe, ex- 
cept the Epode, which contains two long 
verſes of the ſame kind, and one ſhorter, 
which laſt is once repeated. The forty-thurd 


He now reſtrains his tears: 


« Why art thou ſo caft down, O my foul ? 
* And why art thou fo diſquieted within me? 
Hope thou in God, for I ſtill ſhall praiſe him.“ 


He again breaks forth into lamentations, with which he 
elegantly intermingles a poetical deſcription of Lebanon. 
There are upon thoſe hills frequent cataracts, and, in the 


ſpring ſeaſon, the rivulets are uncommonly turbid by the 
—_ of the ſnow: . 


« Veep calleth unto deep at the noiſe of thy cataracts; 
« And all thy waves and thy billows are gone over me.” 


Theſe form the principal imagery of the poem, and I 

omit the reſt, leſt I ſhould fatigue the reader by the mi- 
_nutenefs of criticiſm, which is both uſeleſs and imperti- 
nent, when the ſubject wants no illuſtration. M. 


Pſalm 


* 


— 
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Pſalm too ſeems to be conſtructed upon ſi- 


milar principles, containing eight of the 


fame kind of verſes, with the ſame Epode: 
And fince it is written in the ſame train of 
ſentiment, the ſame ſtyle,” and even appa- 
rently in the ſame metre, it ought not per- 


haps to be ſeparated from the preceding 


Pſalm *, but rather to be conſidered as a part 
or continuation of the ſame compoſition : if 
this be true, the whole poem conſiſts of 
three parts almoſt equal and alike, each of 
which is concluded by the ſame intercalary 
period or ſtanza. | 

* I find Eusteius was formerly of the ſame opinion, 
« This Pſalm is without a title in the original, and con- 
« ſequently in all the old tranſlations : there is indeed 
great reaſon, from the ſimilarity of thought and expreſ- 
ſion in both the Pſalms, to believe that it originally 


« made a part of the Pfalm preceding.” In Ps. xliii. 
This conjecture receives further confirmation from the ma- 


nuſcripts. © The. xliid and xliiid Pſalms are united toge- 


« ther in twenty-two MSS. The Pſalms, however, are 
« diſtinguiſhed from each other in the MSS. rarely by 
« the numeral letters, but chiefly by theſe two methods: 


either by a ſingle word placed in the vacant ſpace Be- 


„ tween them, which is uſually the breadth of one line: 
and this word is commonly the laſt word of the pre- 


« ceding, or the initial word of the ſucceeding Pfalm ; or. 


« elſe by the firſt word of each Pſalm being tranſcribed in 
© letters of a larger ſize.” K. Author's Note. 


L 4 . >. "TR 


LA 
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There i is another - moſt beautiful poem of 
the elegiac kind, which on this occaſion ſolir 
cits our attention, I mean the Lamentation 
of David for Saul and Jonathan ? ; which ap- 
pears to have been extracted by the hiſtorian | 
from ſome poetical book, no longer extant, 
entitled Fafber '*. It will not, 1 flatter = 

a elf, 


9 2 Sau. i. 1727. 


1 Singe ſo many conjectures havę been publiſhed con- 
cerning the book of Jaſber and its title, without coming 
to any certain deciſion, I will alſo, without further apo- 
logy, venture to give my ſentiments upon it. The book 
of Faſher is twice quoted, firſt in Josk. x. 13. where 
the quotation is evidently poetical, and forms exactly three 
diſtichs: "Wl 


« Sun ſtand thou ſtill upon Gibeon, 

& And thou Moon, in the valley of Ajalon : 

And the Sun ſtood ſtill, and the Moon ſtayed her courſe, 
* Until the people were avenged of their enemies. 

ec And the Sun tarried in the midſt of the heavens, 

& And haſted not to 80 down in a whole day.? 


And afterwards in the paſſage referred to in the text, we 
find the above lamentation of David extracted from it. 
The cuſtom of the Hebrews giving titles to their books 
from the initial word is' well known, as Geneſis is called 
Bereſpit, &c. they alſo ſometimes named the book, from 
fome remarkable word in the firſt ſenterice ; thus the book 
of Numbers is ſometimes called Bemiabar. We find alſo 

g 1 
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| ſelf, be thought unreaſonable to requeſt your ; 


attention, while I endeavour to inveſtigate, 
with ſome degree of accuracy, the nature 
and compoſition of this poem. 


| 
' 


in their writings, canticles which had been produced on 


important occaſions, introduced by ſome form af this 
kind: az jaſhar (then ſung) or ve-jaſhar peloni, &. thus 
az jaſbir Maſbeh, «© then ſung Moſes,” Exop. xv. 1. (the 
SAMAR. reads jaſher) ve-thaſhar Deborah, * and Deborah 


& ſang,” JuD. v. 1. See alſo the ſame inſcription of 


Ps. xviii. Thus I ſuppoſe the book of Jaſber to have 
been ſome collection of ſacred ſongs, compoſed at diffe- 
rent times and on different ccaſions, and to have had 


this title, becauſe the book itſelf and. moſt of the ſongs 


began in general with this word: ve-jaſpar. And the 
old SYRI1ac tranſlator was certainly of this opinion, when 
in theſe places he ſubſtituted the word 4% ir (he ſung); 
the meaning of which, ſays the ARapic commentator, 


is A book of ſongs'; in another place he himſelf explains it 


by a word expreſſive of Hymns. I, however, agree in 
opinion with thoſe, who ſuppoſe this Lamentation origi- 
nally to have borne the title of Kz/het (a bow) either in 
memory of the laughter made by the archers. of the ene- 
my, or from the bow of Jonathan, of which particular 


mention is made ver. 22. The Lxx ſeem to have fa- 


voured this opinion. a 

% Kos or rather Los, Genies! in Arabic ta meaſure, as 
« is remarked by the learned Michaelis: but I do not re- 
member an inſtance of this word being uſed to ſignify 
« poetic meaſure (or metre).” H. Author's Note. 
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The Poet treats, though in no common 
manner, two common topics, and thoſe the 
beſt adapted to the genuine Elegy; ; that I 
mean, which was employed in the celebra- 
tion of the funeral rites; he expreſſes his 
own ſorrow ; and he celebrates the praiſes of 
the deceaſed. Both ſentiments are diſplayed ' 
in the exordium ; but, as might naturally 
be expected, ſorrow is predominant, and 
burſts forth with the impetuoſity of excla- 
mation : : 


« The glory of Iſrael | is ſlain on the PIO 4 
«© How are the mighty fallen!“ 


Grief is of a timid and ſuſpicious temper ; 
and always ready at inventing cauſes for ſelf- 
torment ; eaſily offended by neglect, and ut- 

terly impatient of ridicule or contempt: 


ce They heard that I ſighed, for there was none to 


c comfort me: 
« All mine enemies have heard of my calamity 
e and xejoiced that thou inflictedſt it.“ 


* 


80 jeruſalem complains in Jeremiah, exag- 
gerating in the ſtrongeſt terms her own mis- 


it LAM. i. 21. 
fortunes. 
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fortunes. Our Poet feels and expreſſes him- | 


ſelf in almoſt the fame manner : 


ec Declee i it not in Gath, 

«Publiſh it not in the ſtreets of Aſcalon; 

« Left the daughters of the Philiſtines rejoice, 

« Left the daughters of the uncircumciſed 
ce triumph.” 


The ſame paſſion is alſo ſullen and querulous, 


wayward and peeviſh, unable to reſtrain its 


impatience, and firing at every thing that 
oppoſes it. Would! ne'er that in the Pelian 
« grove - ſays one of the characters in the 
Medea of Ennius . On another occaſion 
we find a perſon inveighing againſt the inno- 
ent mountain : | 


te Alas! 1 'barren and accurſt !. 


« What men, what heroes haſt thou not Us. - 


&« ſtroy'd? ? j 
ce Fatal alone to thoſe, whoſe patriot worth 
Their noble birth by nobleſt acts proclaim'd 3,” 


* Cicero. De Fato. SeeEvripiDes, Medea, ver. 1. 


1 Scolion apud ATHEN ZUM, lib. xv. See EusrA- 


THIUS ad Iliad A. 171. Edit. AL Ex. Pol ITI Flo * 
and HRERODOr. Terpſichor, 63, 64. 
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Our Poet is not more temperate : 


« O mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew 


* nor rain upon you!“ 
If theſe paſſages were brought before the 
ſevere tribunal of reaſon, nothing could ap- 
pear more abfurd ; but if examined by the 
criterion of the paſſions, nothing can be 


more conſonant to nature, more beautiful 


or emphatic. Not to refer effects to their 
real cauſes is in logic an imperfection, but in 
poetry often a beauty; the appeal in the 
one caſe is to reaſon, in the other to the 
paſſions. When ſorrow has had ſufficient 
vent, there is leiſure to expatiate on the ac- 
compliſhments of the dead. In the firſt 
place they are celebrated for their virtue and 
heroic actions; next for their piety'and mu- 
tual affection; and laſtly for their agility and 


ſtrength. Saul is honoured with a particu- 
lar panegyric, becauſe he had enriched his 


people, and contributed to the general feli- 
city and ſplendour of the ſtate. This paſ- 
ſage, by the way, is moſt exquiſite compo- 
Gtion ; the women of Iſrael are moſt hap- 
pily introduced, and the ſubje& of the en- 

comium 
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comium is admirably adapted to the female 


characters . Jonathan is at laſt celebrated 
in a diſtinct eulogium, which is beautifully 


pathetic, is animated with all the fervour, 


and ſweetened with all the tenderneſs of 


friendſh1 p- 


14 « Ye daughters of Ifrael weep over Saul, 2» Kc. 


The following paſſage bears no remote reſemblance to 
this of the ſacred writer, and I think comes nearer it in 
ſublimity than any thing I have obſerved in modern 


poetry : q 
& Ye, who bil for Cook's illuſtrious liv! 
« Pluck'd the green laurel, and the oaken bough ; 
« Hung the gay garlands on the trophied oars, 
* And pour'd his fame along a thouſand ſhores, 
* Strike the ſlow death-bell !-—weave the facred verſe, 
« And ſtrew the cypreſs o'er his honour'd hearſe.” 
Miſs SEwarD's Elegy on Captain Cook, 


A nice ear will diſcern ſomething peculiar in the ſtructure 
of the third and fifth lines of this quotation. Each of 
theſe lines, in fact, begins with a Trochaic, followed by 
Spondees, which, from its abruptneſs and energy, 'is ad- 
mirably adapted to the expreſſion of ſorrow : | 


Hung the gay garlands, &e. 
Strike the ſlow death-bell, &c. 


In this ſhort Elegy ſpecimens may be found of almoſt 
every poetical beauty and excellence, T. 


3 I ſhould 


"i 
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I ſhould have made ſome particular obſer- 
vations on the intercalary period or Epode 
inſerted in the Pſalm which was lately under 
our conſideration, but that JI was aware an 
opportunity would again preſent it{elf during 


the examination of this poem. This re- 


currence of the fame idea is perfectly con- 
genial to the nature of Elegy; ſince grief is 

fond of dwelling upon the particular objects 
of the paſſion, and frequently repeating them. 
There is ſomething ſingular, however, in the 


intercalary period which occurs in this poem, 


for it does not regularly aſſume the ſame 
form of words, as is the caſe in general, but 
appears with a little variation. It is three 
times introduced, beautifully diverfified in 
the order and diction: it forms part of the 
exordium, as well as of the concluſion, and 
is once inſerted in the body of the poem. 
Another obſervation, though it merit no 
higher title than a conjecture, I do not heſi- 
tate to ſubmit to your conſideration. There 
appears to be ſomething ſingular in the verſi- 
fication of this Elegy, and a very free uſe 
of different metres. It neither conſiſts alto- 
gether of the long verſes, nor yet of the 
ſhort ones (which are the moſt uſual in the 


poetry 


/ 
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- 


poetry of the Hebrews) ; but rather of a 
very artful and happy mixture. of both, ſo 
that the conciſe and pointed paralleliſm 
ſerves to correct the languour and diffuſe- 
neſs of the elegiac verſe: and iis form of 
verſification takes place alſo in ſome of the 
Plalms. Certainly there is a great appear- . 
ance of art and deſign in this nice and poe- 
tical conformation of the periods : and that 
no grace or elegance ſhould be wanting to 
this poem, it is no leſs remarkable for the 
general beauty, {| PR; and perſpicuity 
of the ſtyle. 

To do complete juſtice to ths economy of 
this excellent production, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to exhibit it in an entire ſtate. Not 
to tire you therefore with a repetition of the 
verbal tranſlation, I have endeavoured to ex- 
preſs the general ſentiments and i imagery in 
elegiac numbers. 


Thy glory, Iſrael, droops its languid head, 
On Gilboa's heights thy riſing beauty dies; 

In ſordid piles there ſleep th' illuſtrious dead, 

The mighty victor fall'n and vanquiſh'd lies. 


Yet 
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Feet dumb be Grief—Huſh'd be her clam'rous 


voice! 
Tell not in Gath the tidings of our ſhame! ' 
Leſt proud Philiſtia in our woes rejoice, 
And rude barbarians blaſt fair Iſrael's fame. 


No more, O Gilboa | heaven's reviving dew 
With riſing verdure crown thy fated head! 
No victim's blood thine altars dire imbrue ! by, 
For there the blood of heaven's ele& was ſhed. 


The ſword of Saul neer ſpent its force in air; 
The ſhaft of Jonathan brought low the brave; 
In life united equal fates they ſhare, 
In death united ſhare one common grave. 


Swift as the eagle cleaves the aerial way, 
Through hoſts of foes they bent their rapid ' 
_ courſe; | | 
Strong as the lion darts upon his prey, 
They cruſh'd the nations with reſiſtleſs force. 


Daughters of Judah mourn the fatal day, 
In ſable grief attend your monarch's urn; 
To ſolemn notes attune the penſive lay, 
And weep thoſe joys that never ſhall return: 


With various wealth he made your tents o'erflow, 
In princely pride your charms profufely dreſs'd; 
Bade the rich robe with ardent purple glow, + 
And ſparkling gems adorn the tiſſu'd veſt. 
On 
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On Gilboa's heights the mighty vanquiſh'd lies, 
The ſon of Saul, the generous and the juſt; 
Let ſtreaming ſorrows ever fill theſe eyes, 
Let ſacred tears bedew a brother's duſt! 


Thy firm regard rever'd thy David's name, 
And kindeſt thoughts in kindeſt acts expreſs'd ; 

Not brighter glows the pure and generous flame, 
That lives within the tender virgin's breaſt, 


But vain the tear, and vain the burſting figh, 
Though Sion's echoes with our griefs reſound ; 

The mighty victors fall'n and vanquiſh'd lie, 
And war's refulgent weapons ſtrew the ground. 


— — — 
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LECTURE XXIV. 


OF THE PROVERBS, on DIDACTIC POETRY. 
OF THE HEBREWS. 


The ancient mode of inſtructing by Parables or Proverbs. —The | 
Proverbs of Solomon: that work conſiſts of two parts; 
the firfl, which extends to the ninth chapter incluſive, truly 

poctical, and moſt elegant in its kind : the remainder of the 
book conſiſts of detached maxims.—The principal charac= 
teriftics of a Parable or Proverb ; brevity (which natu- 
rally involves in it ſome degree of obſcurity) and elegance? 
AEccleſiaſtes: the argument, diſpoſition, and ſtyle of that 
work, — All the alphabetical Pſalms of this hind, as well 
as ſome others. The wiſdom of the jon of Sirach, writ- 
ten originally in Hebrew, in imitation of the' Proverbs of 

* Solomon.—The fidelity of the Greek tranſlator ; and the 
great elegance of the work in general. The wiſdom of 
Solomon, written originally in Greek, and in imitation of the 
Proverbs ; the flyle and economy of that book, —A new 
tranſlation of the xxivth chapter of Eccleſia/liciss 


N thoſe periods of remote antiquity, which 
may with the utmoſt, propriety be ſtyled 
the infancy of ſocieties and nations, the 


_ uſual, if not the only, mode of inſtruction 


was by detached aphoriſms or proverbs. 
Human wiſdom was then indeed in a rude 
and 
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and unfiniſhed ſtate; it was not digeſted, 
methodized, or reduced to order and con- 
nexion. Thoſe, who, by genius and re- 
flexion, exerciſed in the ſchool of experience, 


had accumulated a ſtock of knowledge, were 


defirous of reducing it into the moſt com- 
pendious form, and comprized in a few 
maxims thoſe obſervations which they ap- 
prehended moſt eſſential to human happineſs. 
This mode of inſtruction was, in truth, 


more likely than any other to prove effica- 


cious with men in a rude ſtage of ſociety; 
for it profeſſed not to diſpute, but to com- 


mand; not to perſuade, but to compel ; it 


conducted them not by a circuit of argument, 
but led immediately to the approbation and 


practice of integrity and virtue. That it 


might not, however, be altogether deſtitute 
of allurement, and leſt it ſhould diſguſt by 
an appearance of ronghneſs and ſeverity, 
ſome degree of ornament became neceſſary ; 


and the inſtructors of mankind added to 


their precepts the graces of harmony, and 
illuminated them with metaphors, compari- 
ſons, alluſions, and the other embelliſhments 
of ſtyle. This manner, which with other 
nations prevailed only during the firſt periods 
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of civilization, with the Hebrews continued 
to be a favourite ſtyje to the lateſt ages of 


their literature. It obtained among them 
the appellation of Maſhalim (or Parables) as 


well becauſe it conſiſted in a great meaſure 


of Parables ſtrictly ſo called; as becauſe it 
poſſeſſed uncommon force and authority « over 
the minds of the auditors. 

Of this DidaQtic Poetry there are Mill ex- 
tant many ſpecimens in the writings of the 
Hebrews; and among theſe the firſt rank 
muſt be aſſigned to the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon. This work conſiſts of two parts, 
The firſt, ſerving as a proem or exordium, 
includes the nine firſt chapters; and is va- 
ried, elegant, ſublime, and truly poetical; 
the order of the ſubject is in general excel- 
lently preſerved, and the parts are very aptly 
connected among themſelves. It is embel- 
liſhed with many beautiful deſcriptions and 
perſonifications ; the dition is poliſhed, and 
; abounds with all the ornaments of poetry; 
inſomuch, that it ſcarcely yields in elegance 
and ſplendour to any of the ſacred writings. . 
The other part,- which extends from the be- 
ginning of the tenth chapter to the end of 
the book, conſiſts almoſt entirely of detached 

parables 
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parables or maxims, which have but little in 
them of the ſublime or poetical, except a 
certain energetie and conciſe turn of expreſ— 
ſion. Since the Didactic Poetry of the He- 
brews aſſumes in general this unconnected 
and ſententious form, and ſince this ſtyle in- 
trudes itſelf into almoſt all the poetry of the 
Hebrews, and occurs frequently in poems of 
a character very different from the Didactic; 
I ſhall treat principally of this latter part of 
the book of Proverbs, and endeavour more 
minutely to inveſtigate the preciſe nature of 
a parable or proverb. 

Solomon himſelf, in one of his proverbs, 
has explained the principal excellencies of 
this form of compoſition ; exhibiting at once 
a complete definition of a parable or pro- 


verb, and a very happy ſpecimen of what he 
deſcribes : 


« Apples of gold in a net-work of ſilver 
66 Is a word ſeaſonably ſpoken ',” 


Thus he inſinuates, that grave and profound 
ſentiments are to be ſet off by a ſmooth and 
well-turned phraſeology, as the appearance 


1 PRO. XXV. 11. 


M z ED of 
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of the moſt beautiful and exquiſitely- colour- 
ed fruit, or the imitation of it perhaps in 
the moſt precious materials, is improved by 
the circumſtance of ſhining, as through a 
veil, through the reticulations of a filver veſ- 
fel exquiſitely carved. Nay, he further in- 
timates, that it 1s not only a neat turn and 
poliſhed diction which muſt recommend 
them, but that truth itſelf acquires addi- 
tional beauty, when partially diſcovered 
through the veil of elegant fiction and 
imagery. | 

To conſider the ſubject in a ſtill more 
particular point of view, let brevity be ad- 
mitted as the prime excellence of a proverb *. 
This is, indeed, a neceſſary condition, with- 
out which it can neither retain the name nor 
the nature, For if the ſentiment be dif- 
fuſely expreſſed, if even When it contains a 
double image, it exceed ten or at moſt twelve 


* © The brevity of this kind of compoſition, and the 
« condenſing of much thought into a ſmall compaſs, 
< renders it more ſententious, more ſage and expreſſive. 
« As in a ſmall ſeed, the whole power of vegetation, 
« which is to produce a tree, is contained. And if any 
« writer ſhould amplify the ſentence, it would be no 
longer a proverb, but a declamation.“ | DEMET, 
PHAL. Ia EA ee. Sect, ix. : | 

words, 


42 . \ 
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words, it is no longer a proverb but an ha- 


rangue. For the diſcriminating ſentiment. 
muſt force itſelf on the mind by a ſingle ef- 
fort, and not by a tedious proceſs; the lan- 
guage muſt be ftrong. and condenſed, rather 


. omitting ſome circumſtances that appear 


neceſſary, than admitting any thing ſuper- 
fluous. Horace himſelf inſiſts upon this as 
one of the expreſs rules of Didactic Poetry, 
and he has aſſigned the reaſon on which it is 


founded: 


ee Short be the precept, which with eaſe is gain'd 
« By docile minds, and faithfully retain'd 7,” 


Solomon expreſſes the ſame ſentiment in his 
own (that is the parabolic) manner : 


« The words of the wiſe are like goads, _ 
« And like nails that are firmly fixed *.” “ 
4154464 e 9 
3 Francis's Horace Art of Poetry, ver. 455. | 5 
* ECCLES. xii. 11. This I think is one of the geminate 
proverbs (or thoſe which “ contain a double image, as 
mentioned before) and requires a different mode of inter- 
pretation for the two images, as having nothing coaleſcent 
in their natures. It is the property of a proverb to prect 
ſharply, and hold firmly. The firſt idea is included in the 
image of a goad—the latter in the nail deeply, and there- 
fore, firmly driven. 8. H. 
| M 4 | In 
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That is, they inſtantaneouſſy ſtimulate or 
affect the mind; they penetrate deeply, and 
are firmly retained. 

Some degree of obſcurity is generally an 
attendant upon exceſſive brevity; and the 
parabolic ſtyle is ſo far from being abhorrent 
of this quality, that it ſeems frequently to 
affect it, and to regard it as a perfection. 
This obſcurity is not indeed altogether with- 
out its uſes: it whets the underſtanding, ex- 
cites an appetite for knowledge, keeps alive 
the attention, and exerciſes the genius by the 
labour of the inveſtigation. The human 
mind, moreover, is ambitious of having a 
ſhare in the diſcovery of truth; exceſſive in- 
dolence or dulneſs only requires a very open 
and minute diſplay, or prefers a paſſive inert- 


In Paleſtine, it formerly made an eſſential part of the 
building of a houſe, to furniſh the inſide of the ſeveral 
apartments with ſets of ſpikes, nails, or large pegs, upon 
which to diſpoſe of, and hang up, the ſeveral moveables in 
common uſe, and proper to the apartment. Theſe ſpikes 
they worked into the walls at the firſt erection of them; 
the walls being of ſuch materials, that they could not bear 
their being driven in afterwards; and they were contrived 
ſo as to ſtrengthen the walls by binding the parts together, 
as well as to ſerve for convenience. See Biſhop LowTH's 
Iſaiah, p. 128. . 


nels 


* 
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neſs to the exerciſe and the praiſe of oe 
cacity and diſcernment ; and that, knowl 

1s ever moſt delightful, which we have com- 
paſſed by our own efforts. Other cauſes, 
however, independent of the brevity and con- 
ciſeneſs of the language, have, in many caſes, 
contributed to the obſcurity of the parabolic 
ſtyle *. In the firſt place, ſome degree of 
obſcurity neceſſarily attends thoſe paſſages in 


5 So great a portion of human happineſs conſiſts in 
activity and employment, that without at all reſorting to 
the love of fame, we need not wonder that ſome degree 
of difficulty intereſts and engages the mind, and merely 
by exciting the faculties to action affords poſitive plea- 
are: 


— 4 Pater ipſe colendi 
« Haud facilem eſſe viam voluit, primuſque per artem 
„ Movit agros, curtis acuens mortalia corda : 
Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veterno.“ 


„ Whetting with many a care the human heart.” 
1 | S. Ho 


The brevity of the ancient proverbs may, in a great 
meaſure, be accounted for, from the want of alphabetical 
writing, and their being intended to be committed to me- 
mory. Much of their obſcurity may be attributed to our 
ignorance of many local circumſtances to which they al- 
lude, and which actually ſerved to aſſiſt the memories of 
thoſe for whom they were deſigned. T. 


which 


- 
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which different objects are applied in ſucceſ- 
ſion to the illuſtration of each other, with- : 
out any expreſs marks of compariſon : of 
this we have had an example in the parable. 
juſt now quoted, and of this there are many 
other examples in the ſacred writings. I. 
will, nevertheleſs, ſelect one or two, which 
are deſerving of our attention for their pe- 
culiar propriety and elegance: 


c Clouds and wind without rain, 
« Is a man who glories in a fallacious gift 7,” 


The following is in a different form: 


&« Gold, and abundance of rubies, 
« And precious ornaments, are the lips of know- 


ee edge. 


Again, obſcurity is almoſt inevitable, when 
the ſubject itſelf, to which the imagery ap- 
pertains and alludes, is removed out of fight, 
and the ſentiment aſſumes the form of alle- 
gory. Horace expreſſes a very common Pre- 


p 


cept in plain language: \ 
7 PROV. xxv. 14. F Prov. XX. 1 8 hs 


& Learn 
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« Learn the ſtrong ſenſe of pleaſure to controul; 
« With virtuous pride its blandiſhments diſdain: 
« Hurtful is pleaſure, when tis bought with 
cc pan” * 


But with how much more elegance dots So- 
lomon deliver the ſame precept in a figura- 
tive manner, and under the veil of allegory ! 


« Haſt thou found honey ? Eat no more than 
ce may ſuffice thee: . 
«© Leſt thou be ſatiated, and nauſeate it“ .“ 


Some obſcurity alſo attends any compatiſbh 
which is of extenſive application : - of -this 
the following ſeems a pertinent example: 


ce As in water face (anſwers) to face, 
* So doth the heart of man to man *'.” 


This is certainly very difficult to apply or to 
define, ſince it may refer in many different 
views to the faculties, genius, affections, 
will, attachments, manners, virtues, and vices 
of men, among which there generally ſub- 
fiſts a certain agreement or ſimilarity from 
imitation, and from habits which are inſen- 


* Francis's Horace, B. I. Ep. ii. ver. 78. 
1 PRovy, XXV. 16. 1 PROV, xxvii. 19. 


ſibly 
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ſibly caught in ſocial intercourfe. Laſtly, not 
to dwell too long upon this ſubject, ſome ob- 
ſcurity ſucceeds, when the principal, or per- 
haps the whole force of a proverb or para- 


ble, does not lie in the direct and literal 


ſenſe, but in ſomething not immediately ex- 
preſſed, which is however concomitant with it : 


« The hearing ear, and the ſceing eye, 
e JEHOVAH made them both“. 


To dwell upon the external and literal ſenſe 
of this proverb, will only bewilder the reader 
in the dubious turn of the expreſſion; but 
how ſublime, how profitable, is the ſenti- 
ment, when it comes from the pen of the 
Pſalmiſt, embelliſhed with his uſual perſpi- 
cuity and animation? 


He who planted the ear, ſhall he not hear? 
% He who formed the eye, ſhall he not ſee 13 3 


The laſt quality that I ſhall — as 
eſſential to a parable or proverb, is elegance; 
which is not inconſiſtent with brevity, or in- 
deed with ſome degree of obſcurity. I ſpeak 
of elegance as it reſpects the ſentiment, the 


” PROVE 2X. - 1 PSAL. xciv. . 
imagery, 
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imagery, and the dition, and of its union 
with all theſe. we have already had ſufficient 
proof in all the parables: which have been 
quoted in the courſe of this Lecture. It 
may however be proper to remark in this 
place, that even thoſe proverbs, which are 
the plaineſt, moſt obvious, and ſimple, which 
contain nothing remarkable either in ſenti- 
ment or ſtyle, are not to be efteemed with- 
out their peculiar elegance, if they poſſeſs 
only brevity, and that neat, compact form, 
and roundneſs of period, which alone are ſuf- 
ficient to ;conſtitute a parable. Such is the 
maxim, nuoted by David in the Sacred . | 
tory, as an ancient proverb ; : 


" Wickedneſs will proceed from the wicked '4.” 
Such 1s that of Solomon, 


<« Hate ſtirreth up ſtrifes; 
*«« But love covereth all tranſgreſſions ' wt 8 


And many others which might cafily be pro- 
duced from the ſame author. 


There is another DidaCtic "work of Solo- 
mon, entitled Kobelet, (Eccleſiaſtes) or the 


'* 1 SAM xxlv; 13. Prov, x. 12. 


Preacher . 
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Preacher; or rather perhaps Wiſdom the 
Preacher, the general tenour and ſtyle of 
which is very different from the book of 
Proverbs, though there are many detached 
ſentiments and proverbs interſperſed. For 
the whole work is uniform, and confined to 
one ſubject, namely, the vanity of the world ex- 
— emplified by the experience of Solomon, who 
is introduced in the character of a perſon 
inveſtigating a very difficult queſtion, exa- # 
mining the arguments on either ſide, and at 
length diſengaging himſelf from an anxious 
and doubtful diſputation. It would be very 
difficult to diſtinguiſh the-parts and arrange- 
ment of this production; the order of the 
ſubject and the connexion of the arguments 
are involved in ſo much obſcurity, that 
ſcarcely any two commentators have agreed 
concerning the plan of the work, and the 
accurate diviſion of it into parts or ſections. 
The truth is, the laws of methodical com- 
poſition and arrangement were neither known 
by the Hebrews, nor regarded in their Di- 
dactic writings. They uniformly retained 
the old ſententious manner, nor did they 
ſubmit to method, even where the occaſidn 
appeared to demand it. The ſtyle of this 
Tenn Sag work 
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work is, however, ſmgular; the language is 
generally low, I might almoſt call it mean or 
vulgar ; it is frequently looſe, unconnected, 
approaching to the incorrectneſs of conver- 
ſation ; and poſſeſſes very little of the poeti- 
cal character, even in the compoſition and 
ſtructure of the periods: which peculiarity 
may poſſibly be accounted for from the na- 
ture of the ſubject. Contrary to the opi- 
nion of the Rabbies, Eccleſiaſtes has been 
claſſed among the poetical books; though if 
their authority and opinions were of any 
weight or importance, they might, perhaps, 
on this occaſion, deſerve ſome attention **. 
Some of the Pſalms alſo belong properly 
to this claſs; the alphabetical, for inſtance, 
with ſome others. The alphabetical or acroſ- 
tic form of compoſition has been more than 
once alluded to in the courſe of theſe Lec- 
tures. The chief commendation of theſe 


'© It is the opinion of a very ingenious: writer, in a 
learned work, which he has lately produced, that the 
greater part of this book was written in proſe, but that it 
contains many ſcraps of poetry, introduced as occaſion 
ſerved : and to this opinion I am inclined to aſſent. See 
A. V. Desvozux Tent. Phil. & Crit. in Eccleſ. lib. ii. 
cap. i. Author's Note. 
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poems is, that they -aratexcellently accom- 

modated to ordinary uſe; that the ſenti- 
ments are ſerious, devout, and practical; 
the language chaſte and perſpicuous; the 
compoſition neat, and regularly Tt: to 
the ſententious form. 

There are extant, beſides theſe, two a 
conſiderable works of the Didactic kind, 
which the Hebrew poetry may legally claim, 
though they are only extant in Greek proſe. 
I mean The Wiſdom of the Son of Sirach, 
and that which is entitled The Wiſdom * 
Solomon. | 

The work of Sri Son of "RY tran- 
lated from the Hebrew into Greek, by one 
of the deſcendants of the author, is alto- 
gether of the ſame kind with the Proverbs 
of Solomon; inſomuch, that it originally 
bore the ſame title (Maſbalim) as we learn 
from Jerome, who directly aſſerts, that he 
had ſeen the book in Hebrew; and I ſee 
no reaſon why his aſſertion ſhould not re- 
late to the original Hebrew copy, rather 
than to any Syriac verſion. However this 

may be, it is clear even from the Greek 


* 


7 Præf. in Libros Salomonis. 


tranſlation, 


— 
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tranſlation, which we have, that the bock in 
every reſpect reſembles the Proverbs of S0 
lomon, as nearly as an imitation can re- 
ſemble an -6riginal. There is a great ſimi- 
larity in the matter, the ſentiments, and . 
diction; the complexion of the ſtyle, and 
the conſtruction of the periods, are quite 
the ſame; ſo that I cannot entertain a doubt, 
that the author actually adopted the ſame 
mode of verſification, whatever it was, if 
we can admit that any knowledge of the 
Hebrew metres was extant at the time when 
he is ſuppoſed to have written. For all that 
we are able to conjecture on this head we are 
indebted to the great fidelity of the tran- 
ſlator, which is abundantly manifeſted in 
every part of the work. He ſeems indeed not 
at all to have affected the elegancies of the 
Greek language, but to have performed his 
duty with the moſt religious regard to the 
Hebrew idiom; he not only exhibits faith- 
fully the ſentiments, but ſeems even to have 
numbered the words, and exactly to have 
preſerved their order; ſo that, were it lite- 
rally and accurately to be re- tranſlated, - 
have very little doubt that, for the moſt 


part, the original diction would be recovered. 
VOL, II. . N If 
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If any perſon will make the experiment on a 
ſmall- ſcale, he will readily diſcern the per- 


fe coincidence of this compoſition with the 


moſt ancient ſpecimens of the Didactie Poe- 
try of the Hebrews ; ſo exact indeed is the 
agreement both in form and character, that 

the reader might, without much difficulty, 
be perſuaded, , that he was peruſing the com- 
poſitions, of another Solomon. This author 
is however an imitator chiefly of the former 
part of the bock of Proverbs : for there is 
more connexion and order in the ſentiments; 
the ſtyle 3 is alſo more highly coloured, and 
abounds more in imagery and figures than 
the Didactic Poetry of the Hebrews in ge- 


neral requires. As an inſtance, I need only 


mention that admirable perſonification of 
Wiſdom exhibited by him, in which he has 


ſo happily adopted the manner of his great 
predeceſſor **, = 


The Wiſdom of en 18 alfa. com- 


| poſed in imitation of that prince of didactic 


writers, but with a degree of ſucceſs. very 
unequal indeed to that of the Son of Sirach. 
It 15 not, * the book which bears his name. | 


13 ECCLUS. xxiv. 
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a tranſlation from the Hebrew, but is exi- 

dently the performante of ſotme Helleniſtic 
Jew, and originally written in Greek. The 
ſtyle is very unequal; it is often pompous 
and turgid, as well as tedious and diffuſe, 
and abounds in epithets, ditectly eontrary to 
the practice of the Hebrews; it is however 
ſometimes temperate, poetical and ſublime. 
The conſtruttion is occaſionally ſententions, 
and tolerably accurate in that reſpect, ſo as 
to diſcover very plainly that the author had 
the old Hebrew poetry for his model; though 
he fell far ſhort of its beauty and ſublimity. 
The economy of the work 1 is ſtill more faul- 
ty; he continues the Prayers of Solomon 
from the,ninth chapter to the very end of 


the book; and they conſequently take up 
more than one-half of the Whole. But be- 


ſide the tediouſneſs of fuel an harangue, 
he indulges 1 in too great a ſubtilty of dif- 
quiſition upon abſtruſe ſubjects, and mingles 
many things very foreign to the nature of an 
addreſs to the Deity: and after all, the ſub- 
ject itſelf is brought to no perfect conclu- 
ſion, On theſe, accounts I agree with thoſe. | 
critics, who ſuppoſe” this book to be a much 
more modern production than that of the 
N 2 Son 
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Son of Sirach, and to have Hook WE 
in a. leſs enlightened age. 11 * 

That I may not diſmiſs the ſubject i 
out exhibiting a ſpecimen of ſome complete 
poem of the kind, ſuch as I have hitherto 
given, I ſhall add to this Lecture a tranſla- 
tion of a part of Eecleſiaſticus, namely, 
that elegant perſonification of Wiſdom I 
lately' mentioned ; in which I have endea- 
voured as much as poſſible to preſerve, or 
rather reſtore, the form and e of _ 


19. | a 
ori wow? Hebrew *?, CE : 1 1555 
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"9 Our author 5 obſervations on nab nature. on; origin 
of Didactic Poetry are moſt ſtrikingly juſt : and on in- 
ſpecting the early Didactic productions of the Greeks, 
the old ſententious form may be eaſily diſcovered : indeed, 
that pointed and antithetic manner ſeems (probably by the 
force of habit and imitation) to have pervaded this kind of 
pdetry, both ancient and modern. To our author's. ex- 
cellent retnarks on the ſubject, I will add, that the ſcience 
of morals appears to be the only branch of diſcipline which 
can be ſucceſsfully. treated of in verſe. The ſtudy of ab- 
ſtract ſcience demands a diſpoſition of mind very different 
from that which enjoys the playfulneſs of fancy. , In. ſuch 
Didactie Poetry, therefote, as profeſſes to treat of any 
ſubject but morals, the mind is either too much wartied 
by the language, imagery, and epiſodes, to think of the 
main drift of the author, and then he is not underſtood, 
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* Wiſdom ſhall praiſe has own pirit 

« And ſhall glory in the midſt of her Ghia : 

t In the congregation of the Moſt High ſhall * 

„ open her. mouth, 
0 And in the preſence of his power thall the 
« glory. 

] proceeded out of the, mouth of the Moſt | 
n > 

1 And as a miſt 1 covered the earth. 

| 1 dwelt 


as, I believe, is generally found to be the caſe in reading 
Dr. Axens1DE's Pleaſures of the Imagination; or elſe the 
attention is fixed upon the matter, and 'then the poetical 
ſtyle is an unneceſlary and meretricious ornament, which 
only perplexes the mind, by diverting it from its object. 
The reaſon - why ethics may be fafely taught in verſe, 
ſeems to be, becauſe that ſcience is converſant chiefly with 
the human paſſions, and the delineation of them; and 
poetry being no other than the language of paſſion, will, 
on ſuch a ſubject, rather illuſtrate than confuſe. I may 
add too, that ethics is a ſcience with which ' mankind 
are moſt generally acquainted, and therefore can moſt 
eaſily comprehend.” I am aware, that on this argument 
the ſucceſs and popularity of ſome Didactic Poems will be 
alledged againſt me, and particularly that of the Georgics; 
Lucretius, and Horace's Epiſtle to the Piſos; but I muſt 

N 3 remark, 
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te dwelt above on high, 

« And my throne was in the pillar of a cloud. 

« I compaſſed the circuit of the heavens alone, 

ce And walked in the depth of the abyſs. 

< In the waves of the ſea, and in all the earth, 

ce And in every people, and every nation I ob- 
« tained a poſſeſſion: 

ee With all theſe J ſought reſt, 

e And in whoſe inheritance ſhall I abide ? 

Then the Creator of all things commanded me, 

« And he that created me. fixed my tabernacle: 

« And faid, let thy dwelling be in Jacob, 

« And in Iſrael thine inheritance, 

« Before the world he created me, from the be- 
ec ginning; 

« And I ſhall never ceaſe. 

In the tabernacle of holineſs 1 . better 

| : ce him; 0 

ce And ſo was I eſtabliſhed i in Sion. 

c Thus in the beloved city he cauſed me to reſt 

e And over Jeruſalem was my power : 


remark, that theſe very poems owe their whole ſucceſs to 
the epiſodes and the moral ſentiments with which they 
abound : and I appeal to any candid reader, whether, after 
all, he has not been at ſome times fatigued with the Di- 
daQic parts of even theſe moſt elegant productions. I 
do not indeed approve of long Didactic Poems, even 
upon moral ſubjects; for, unleſs they be enlivened by in- 
 tereſting epiſodes and deſeriptions, wy can ſcarcely. fail 
fo appear tedious and dry, T. 


I took 


* 
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« I took root in an honourable people, 


« In the portion of the inheritance of Jenovan, 


« As a cedar in Lebanon was I'exalted, PIE 


« And as a cypreſs on the mountains of Hermon. | 


-4 F ; 


« As a palm-tree in Gaddi was I exalted, ; 

« And as plants of roſes it Jericho: G 

« As a fair olive in a pleaſant field, 

“ And as a plane- tree 1 _ n exalted above the 
et waters z 

« As cinnamon, and as a iy of ointment I 


e yielded fragrance; 


0 And as choice myrrh I breathed forth Q Wa 


'« fant odour, . 
« As galbanum, and onyx, and ſtorax, _ ; 
And as the vapour of frankincenſe in the taber- 
». © nacle, 
ce I, as the turpentine-tree, ſent out-my Wieder 
« And my branches are the I of glory 
« and favour. | 


J, 2s the” vine, bloſſomed forth a pleaſant 


ee ſmell, 

« And my flowers are the embryos of honour 

c and wealth. 1 
cc Come unto me all ye that deſire me, . 
« And with my productions be filled: 
« For my remembrance is ſweeter than honey; 
And my poſſeſſion than the eomb of the bees. 
e They that eat me ſhall yet be hungry; 
* And they that drink me ſhalt yer be thirſty. 

Na bee e Foot 
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He that obeyeth me ſhall not be aſhamed, 

« And thoſe that act according to me ſhall not fin. 
„ All theſe are in the hook of the covenant of God 

& moſt high; 
« The law which Moſes commanded. 
« An inheritance for the generations of ] xcob. 

e Wiſdom filleth like Piſhon, 

And like Hiddekel i in the month Abib. 
© She maketh the underſtanding to overflow like 
| 80 Euphrates, 
« And as Jordan in the days of. harveſt. 

« She ſeadeth forth inſtruction as the river“, 
cc And 


The grandſon of Sirach appears in this place to 
have fallen into an error, and to have failed of expreſſing 
the ſentiment of his anceſtor : for finding the word im- 
perfectly written in his copy he read it 2, and raſhly 
tranſlated it «5 d, (as the light). Obſerve alſo the in- 
congruity of this word with the context, according to the 
common reading: Pifon, Tigris, Euphrates, Jordan, the 
light, Gihon : in the place of the light, ſome river muſt 
certainly. be intended, and therefore we ought to 
read ] i, ws & Helanes, 2s the river, that i is, the Nile, ſo 
called for the ſake of diſtinction: and doubtleſs to a Jew, 
who reſided in its neighbourhood, and who was a ſpecta· 
tor of its wonderful inundations, it would appear worthy 
of being ranked with the moſt noble rivers, and conſe- 
quently worthy of this diſtinction. Moreover, JABLON- 
SKIUS, Pantheon Egypt, lib. iv. cap. i. ſect. 2. is of 
opinion, that the word w chiefly refers to the Nile in the 
| lacred writers; and ſuppoſes W, in the Egyptian Jaxo, 
to 
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« And as Gihon in the days of the vintage. 

The firſt man was not perfect in che 2 117 80 
eee * 2047 

% Neither ſhall the laſt ſearch her out: 

« For her thoughts are more extenliye than the 

14; as | 
And her counſels than the vaſt abyſs. _ | 
« ] came forth alſo as a brook from a river, : | 
te And as a ſtream in Paradiſe velled from | its - 
ce fountain. 

« I faid I will water my garden, | 
And I vill abundantly water my bb * 
And behold, my brook became a river. 

« And my river became a ſea... | 
« For I will beam forth inftruftion 3 as the . 
40 ing, 


10 1 will make ie fine e. 


to hand been the firſt and only name of the Nile among 
the Egyptians, This word, however, itſelf is defective- 
ly read 85 Amos viii. 8, (© it is read wy, in four MSS.” 
K.) but being repeated immediately, it is more fully ex- 
preſſed a, ix. 5. See CAPPELL Crit, Sac. iv. 2. 11. 
A learned friend of mine obſerved to me, that the great 
BocHART had long ſince been of the ſame opinion, whoſe 
authority I am happy to adduce in favour of what I have 
here aſſerted : n is a river, as well as . So it oe- | 
« curs Amos viii, 8, where it is ſpoken of the Nile, and 

te in the ſame ſenſe it is uſed by the ſon of Sirach, Ec- - 
cl us. xxiv. 27. where it has been haſtily tranſlated 
« the light. ” Chanaan, lib. i, chap. 23. Author's Nate. 
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er. Far! will pour out doctrine as prophecy, - 

« And bequeath it to all generations for ever. 

_ « Behold I have not laboured for myſelf alone, 
« But for all * que after the truth 


. The a tranſlation of this admirable chapter 
into Engliſh verſe was furniſhed me by an ingenious 
friend, and J dare believe wil prove acceptable to. the 
reader. T. 1 2 

Eci rsIAS TCS — Crap, XXIV. . 

Wiſdom ſhall raiſe her loud exulting voice, |. 

And, midſt her people, glory and rejoice; ©.» 

Oft the Almighty's awful preſence near, af nh 

Her dulcet ſounds angelic choirs ſhall hear.— | ., 
Wak'd by the breath of heaven's bigh king to birth, 

I ſeem'd a cloud involving ſkies and earth; . _ 

Aloft on places high, was my retreat, : 

Dark miſts encircled my exalted ſeat ; | 

Round the broad ſxy | ſolitary roved, © © 

Or through the mazy depths of ocean moved, 

My paths amidſt the ſwelling waves remain'd, 

Some power in every changing clime I gain'd; 

With each, with all, I anxious ſought repole ; | 

But where, fay where, ſhall Wiſdom's wanderings cloſe? 

Hark f did not he, who fram'd the worlds, command? 

Here ſhall thy mach-lov'd tabernacle ſtand, . . | 

Here on the plains of Jacob ſhalt thou live, 

Thy goodly heritage ſhall Iſrael give.— 

Me, before time itſelf he gave to-day, 

Nor ſhall my ſpirit faint, or feel decay; 

I bow'd before him in his hallow'd ſhrine, 

And Sion's pride and Sion's ſtrength was mine, 

Did I not tall as thofe fair cedars grow, 

Which grace our Lebanon's exalted brow ? 


Did 
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Did I not lofty as the cypreſs riſe, 


Which ſeems from Heemon's heights te lsst the ſkies? 


Freſh as Engaddi's palm that ſcents' the air, 

Like roſe of Jericho, fo ſweet, ſo fair; 

Green as the verdant olive of the groves, 

Straight as the plane-tree which the ſtreamlet vs" 
Around ſoft cinnamon its odour ſpreads, | 
Aſpalathus perfumes our balmy meads; | 
More grateful ftilÞ does myrrh its Feger —Y 
Sweet to the ſehſe, the glory of the field - 
In Salem's temple, at JzHovan's ſhrine, ” 
From frankincenſe afcends a fume divine; 

Yet did my breath more precious balms exhale, 
And charge with fragrance each auſpicious gale. 

I the rich produce of the ſeaſons bring, + 
And grace and honour *midſt my foliage ſpring; 
Richer than vineyards rife my ſacred bow'rs, 
Sweeter than roſes bloom my vernal flowers 

Fair love is mine, and hope, and gentle fear; 

Me Science hallows, as a parent dear. 

Come, who aſpire beneath my ſhade to live; 
Come, all my fragrance, all my fruits receive ! 
Sweeter than honey are the ſtrains I ſing, 

Sweeter than honey-comb the dower I bring : 
Me, taſte who will, ſhall feel increas'd deſire, 
Who drinks ſhall ſtill my flowing cups require; 
He whoſe firm heart my precepts ftill obeys, 
With ſafety walks thro? life's perplexing maze ; 
Who cautious follows where my footſteps lead, 
No cares ſhall feel, no nightly terrors dread. - - 

Heaven's book records my ever ſacred lore, 
Deriv'd from 41M, whom earth and ſeas adore; - 


7 | His 
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His wiſdom guides this varying ſcene below, 
(tear as in ſpring the ſtreams of Tigris flow) 
His ſpirit fills with hope th' expanding ſoul. 
Full as the waters of Euphrates roll, ; 
Or as, when harveſt ſwells the golden grain, 
Impetuous Jordan ruſhes o'er the plain, — 
From him the ray of holy ſcience ſhines, 
Bright as the ſun maturing Geon's vines ;S 
Man breath'd at firſt unconſcious of the power, 
Nor knows heaven's wiſdom at his lateſt hour. | 
Small was my ſtream, when firſt I roll'd along, 
In clear meanders Eden's vales among; 
With freſhening draughts each tender plant I fed, 
And bade each flow'ret raiſe its bluſhing head; 
But ſoon my torrent o'er its margin roſe, _ 
Where late a brook, behold an ocean flows! 
For Wiſdom's bleſſings ſhall o'er earth extend, _ 
Bleffings that know no bound, that know no end 
Each ſelfiſh labour Wiſdom ſhall diſdain, . - 
My fruit, my treaſures, all who ſeek ſhall gain. 
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OF THE HEBREW ODE IN GENERAL ; AND 
FIRST OF THAT CLASS, THE CHARAC- 
' TERISTICS or WHICH ARE | SWEETNESS | 
' AND ELEGANCE,” eee 7 RD! 
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Lyris Perry wickinal Avia the nt 8 wi en af-- 
Sm fas haman mind.—The moſt ancient ſpecies of 
poetry, and almoſt coeval with human nature itſelf.—Par- 
ticularly cultivated by the Hebrews The | manner, intro- 
- duced by Divid, of ſinging their odes highly magnificent. — | 

- The general character of this ſpecies of poetry © its prin-=. 
cipal diftinftions.—The firſt character of the Ode, froeet- 
neſi. -I bat paſſions and affeftions it is intended to expreſs: 
examples from the 17 e l . in E * 
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Ho 8E Þ: dolngpiditions which were in- 
tended for muſic, whether vocal alone, 

or eee with inſtruments, obtained 
among the Hebrews the appellation of Shir, 
among the Greeks that of Od“; and both 
theſe words have exactly the ſame power and 
ſignification. The Hebrew word, as well as 
the Greek, appears in courſe'of time to have 
p-. been 
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been appropriated to denote a particular form 

and ſpecies of Poetry, with this difference 
however, that it is occaſionally uſed with 
greater latitude. _ * 

The ode is in its nature ſufficiently expreſ- 
five of its origin. It was the offspring of 
the moſt vivid, and the moſt agreeable paſ- 
ſions of the mind, of love, joy, and admira- 
tion. If we conſider man on his firſt crea- 
tion, ſuch as the Sacred Writings repreſent 
him; in perfect poſſeffion of reaſon and 
ſpeech ; neither ignorant of his own nor of 


» + #*&S4 3 


goodneſs, majeſty, nd power of God; not 
an unobſervant ſpectator of the beautiful fa- 


bric of the univerſe; is it not probable, that 
on the contemplation of theſe objects, his 
heart would glow with gratitude and love? 
And is it not probable, that the effect of 
ſuch ai, emotion would be an effuſiotr of 
praiſe to his Great Creator, accompanied 
with a ſuitable energy and exaltation of 
voice? Such indeed were the ſenſations ex- 
perienced by the author of that moſt beau- 
tiful Pſalm, in which the whole creation is 
invited to celebrate the glory of the moſt 
"_ God: 


0 Praiſe 
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“ Praiſe: Jauovan ven che heavens; 79 
| « Praiſe him in the heights 1 
© Praiſe him all his angels Abs 
« Praiſe him all his hoſts ln 
This hymn is, therefore, moſt elegantly 3 imi- 
tated, and put into the mouth of Adam by 
our countryman Milton !, who is juſtly ac- 
counted the next in ſublimity to thoſe? poets, 
who wrote under the influence of divine in- 
ſpiration. Indeed we ſcarcely ſeem to con: 
ceive rightly of that original and perfect 
ſtate of man, unleſs we aſſign him ſome of 
the aids of harmony and poetical expreſſion, 
to enable him to teſtify in terms becoming 
the dignity of the ſubject, us devout af- 
fections towards his infinite Creator. 
Without carrying our reſearches; how- 
ever, to objects ſo remote from human i in- 
formation, if we appeal only to the common 
teſtimony of hiſtory, we ſhalf find that, 
among every people not utterly barbarous, 
the uſe of muſic and poetry in the celebra- 
tion of their religious myſteries, has pre- 
vailed from the firſt periods of ſociety. Of 
all that ſacred melody, which Plato informs 
us was ſometimes eſtabliſhed by the ſolemn 
Ps. cxlviii. * Parad. Loft, lib.'v; + © 
| ſanction 
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ſanction of legal authority *, he aſſigns the 
firſt rank to that which aſſumed the form of 
addreſſes to the Deity, and was diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation of Hymns. In all the 
Latin poetry, there is nothing that eam boaſt | 
equal, antiquity with the Salian poems of 
Numa, compoſed by that wiſe and learned 
monarch on the firſt inſtitution of his reli- 

gious rites, and ſung by the Salii, whom Dio- 
nyſius ſtyles «the chorus of the Gods of 
« War , with ſolemn dancing and other 
religious « ceremonies. There is ſcarcely any 
neceſlity to mention, that the moſt ancient 
of all poems extant (thoſe I mean of which 
the date is aſcertained, and which deſerve 
the name of poems) is the thankſgiving Ode 
of Moſes on paſſing the Red Sea, the moſt 
perfect in its kind, and the true and genuine 
effuſion of the joyful affections. Thus the 
origin of the ode may be traced into that of 
poetry itſelf, and appears to be coeval with 
the commencement of — or more yy 
perly the creation. of man. 


The 


3 De Legibus, iii. 10 * Antiq. Rom. ii. 5. 


- 5 This concluſion appears to me neither conſonant to 
reaſon nor to fact. The firſt uſe of poetry was probably 


to 


lier i LY AIG OE TR . of. 
The Hebrews cultivated this kind of poe- 

try above every other, and therefore may 

well be en to Have been Fan ex 


d „ 
to preſerve bs es of 3 ab nit the ed 
preſſions of paſſion z accordingly, the remains of the fit 
poetic compoſitions appear to have been of the former 
kind. One inftance was given in a preceding Lecture 
relative to the hiſtory of Lamech, and another may here 
be added concerning that of Nimrod“ He was a mighty 
cc hunter (rather warrior) *. the Lord ** . phecefors 
it is br — 


6 As Nimrod the mighty bunter before the Lord 14 


Lad '— 
# 


An to this idea is an deen e A 
Arabians, of the late ingenious but ill- treated Dr Brown: 
The oldeft compoſitions are in rythm or rude verſe, and 
are often cited as proofs of their ſubſequent hiſtory:” It 
is not only evident that Moſes applied them in this v way, 
but alſo that they were long prior to any example of 'the 
exiſtence of an ode; - which, however; ſeems: to have been 
in fact, as well as in nature, the next ſpecies, of poetic 
compoſition, 'S. 8: 

The rude poetry of barbarGus nations (as far as we can 
judge from the accounts. of thoſe who have viſited the 
South-Sea iſlands and the Indian nations) relates in ge- 
neral to love and war; it is employed in cheriſhing; or 
in exciting the paſſions. Notwithſtanding, therefore, the 
ingenuity of the above remark (which on that account I 
would not omit) I am inclined to think there is more fourt- 
dation for our author's theory than Mr. H. ſuppoſes. See 
Eau Hit. and Mor. Eſſ. i. p. 31. " | 
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cellent in it. It was uſual in every period 
of that nation to celebrate in ſongs of joy. 
their gratitude to God, their Saviour, for 
every fortunate event, and particularly for 
ſucceſs in war. Hence the triumphal odes 
of Moſes, of Deborah, of David. The 
ſchools of the prophets were alſo, in all pro- 
bability, coeval with the republic; and were 
certainly antecedent to the monarchy by 
many years: there, as we have already ſeen, 
the youth, educated in the prophetic diſci- 
pline, applied themſelves, among other ſtu- 
dies, particularly to ſacred poetry, and cele- 
brated the praiſes of Almighty God in Lyric 
eompoſitions, accompanied with muſic. Un- 
der the government of David, however, the 
arts of muſic and poetry were in their moſt 
flouriſhing ſtate. By him no leſs than four 
thouſand fingers or muſicians were appoint- 
ed from among the Levites ©, under two 
hundred and eighty-eight principal fingers, 
or leaders of the band, and diſtributed into 
twenty-four companies, who officiated week- 
ly by rotation in the temple, and whoſe 
whole buſineſs was to perform the ſacred 


* I CHRON, xxiii. 5. 


_. hymns; 
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hymns ; the one part chanting or finging, 
andthe other playing upon different inſtru- 
ments. The chief of theſe were Aſaph; 
Heman, and Iduthun, who alſo, as we may r 
preſume from the titles of the Pſalms, were 
compoſers of hymns *. From ſo very ſplen- 
did an eſtabliſhment, i far ſurpaſſing every 
other appointment of the kind, ſome rea- 
ſonable conjectures may be formed concern- 
ing the original dignity and grandeur of the 
Hebrew Ode. We muſt remember too, that 
we at preſent poſſeſs only ſome ruins as it 
were of that magnificent fabric, deprived of 

every ornament, except that ſplendour and. 
elegance, which, notwithſtanding the ob- 
ſcurity that antiquity has eaſt over them, 
{till ſhine forth in the ſentiments and lan- 
guage. ' Hence, in treating of the Hebrew 
ode, we muſt be -content to omit entirely 
what relates to the ſacred muſie, and the 
nature of the inſtruments which accompa- 
nied the vocal performance; though there 
is the utmoſt probability, that theſe circum- 
ſtances were not without their influence, as 


"2 Canon, Mu. 1-7. 
See alſo 2 CHRON, xXix. 30. | | 8 
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far as reſpects the form and conſtruction of 
the different ſpecies of ode. Our informa- 

tion upon theſe ſubjects is, indeed, ſo very 

ſcanty, that J eſteem it ſafer to be ſilent al- 
together concerning them, than to imitate 
the example of ſome of the learned, who 
after ſaying much, have, in fact, ſaid no- 
thing. I ſhall therefore proceed to a brief 
inquiry into the general nature and proper- 


ties of, this fpecies of poetry; and after that, 


we ſhall be better qualified to judge of thoſe 


ſpecimens which have been ae to us 
by the Hebrew writers. 


Of all the different forms of n com- 


poſition, there is none more agreeable, har- 
monious, elegant, diverſified and ſublime 
than the ode; and theſe qualities are diſ- 


played in the order, ſentiments, imagery, a 
diction, and verſification. The principal 
beauty of an ode conſiſts in the order and 


arrangement of the ſubject; but this excel- 
lence, while it is calily felt, is difficult to be 
deſcribed, for there is this peculiarity attend- 


ing it, that the form of the ode is by no 


means confined to any certain rule for the 
exact and accurate diſtribution of the parts. 
It is lively and unconſtrained : when the 

| ſubject 
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fubject is ſublime, it is impetuous, bold; and 
ſometimes might almoſt deſerve the epithet 
licentious as to ſymmetry and method: but 
even in this caſe, and uniformly in every 
_ Other, a certain facility and eaſe muſt per- 
vade the whole, which may afford at leaſt 
the appearance of unaffected elegance, and 
ſeem to prefer nature to art. This appear- 
ance is beſt preſerved by an exordium plain, 
ſimple, and expreſſive ; by a diſplay and de- 
tail of incidents and ſentiments riſing deli- 
cately and artfully from each other, yet 
without any appearance of art; and by a 
concluſion not pointed or epigrammatic, but 
finiſhing by a gentle turn of the ſentiment in 
a part where it is leaſt expected, and ſome- 
times as it were by chance. Thus it is vot 
the metre or verſification which conſtitutes 
this ſpecies of compoſition; for unleſs all 
theſe circumſtances be adverted to, it is plain 
that whatever be the merit of the produc- 
ti tions it cannot wi ith any propriety be termed 


9 I do not know any Lyric poems, to which this com- | 
mendation is more applicable than the Arabic: I do not 
ſpeak of all, but the beſt of them, T have ſcarcely” ever 


obſerved happier concluſions to any poems, * to * 
af the Arabic ddes. M. 


O 3 an 
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an ode. Many of the odes of Horace are 
entirely in this form, as well as almoſt all 
of thoſe few which our countryman Hannes 
has left behind him. There are two Lyric 
Poems in the Sylve « of f Papinius Statius '*, of 
Which the verſification is full, ſonorous, and 
flowing; the ſentiments elegant; the dic- 
tion, if not highly pgliſhed, yet ardent and 
glowing ; on the whole, however, the form, 
the grace, the expreſs manner of the; ode is 
wanting. | 
The ſentiments and imagery — by i 
able to the nature of the ſubject and the 
compoſition, which is varied and ancoufingd 
by ſtrict rule or method. On familiar ſub- 
jects they will be ſprightly, | florid, and agree- 
able; on ſublime topics, ſolemn, bold, and 
vivid; on every ſubject, highly elegant, ex- 
preſive, and diverſified, Imagery from 
natural objects is peculiarly adapted to 
the ode; hiſtorical - common-places may 
alſo be admitted, as well as deſcriptions 
lively byt ſhort, and (when it riſes to any 
uncommon ſtrain of ſublimity) - frequent 
perlonifications The diction muſt be choice 


20 Lib. iv. Sylv. 5, & 7, 
18-5 and 
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and elegant, it muſt be alſo luminous, clear, 
and animated; it muſt poſſeſs ſome elegan- 
cies peculiar to itſelf, and be as diſtinct from 
the common language of poetry, as the 
form and faſhion of the production is from 
the general caſt of poetical compoſition. In 
this that happineſs of expreſſion, for which 
Horace is ſo juſtly celebrated, wholly con- 
ſiſts. A ſweetneſs and variety in the verh- 
fication is indiſpenfible, according to the na- 
ture of the language, or as the infinite di- 
verſity of ſubjects may require. 
It is much to be lamented, that ¶ treat- 
ing of the Hebrew ode, we muſt of neceſ- 
firy be filent concerning the numbers or 
verſification, which (though we are almoſt 
totally ignorant of its nature and principles) 
we have the utmoſt reaſon to ſuppoſe was 
accommodated to the mufie, and agreeable 
to the genius of the language. In every 
other reſpect, as the force and elegance of 


* This may be preſumed from a vatiety of circum» 
ſtances, particularly ſuch as might be pointed out in the 
cxxxvth Pſalm, where Jab is ſometitnes uſed and ſome - 
times Jehovah, where either might, for any other than 
@ metrical conſideration, have been indiſeriminately uſed. 

| S. H. 
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the language, the beauty and dignity. of the 
ſentiments and imagery, the different graces 
and excellencies of order and arrangement, 
I ſhall not heſitate to prefer the Hebrew 
writers to the Lyric ppets of every other 
nation. But leſt we ſhould dubiguſly wan- 

er in ſo extenſive a field, it will be proper 
to preſcribe ſome kind of limit to our curſe, - 
which may be conveniently done, by diſtri- 
buting all the diverſities of this ſpecies. of 
| compoſition into three general claſſes, - Of 
the firſt claſs the general characteriſtic will 
be ſweetneſs, of the laſt · ſublimity; and be- 
tween. theſe we may introduce one of a mid- 
dle nenen as partaking of the properties of 
both. The ke eppalitics which may be ac- 
m_ h 50 E fo © FEES Los "ow | 


"2 Tt wal ot "be © Ke in this piece, perhaps, to 
offer a few remarks on the peculiar character of the Lyric 
Poetry of- David. For ſome commentators by too indif- 
criminately praiſing it, have paid no regard to its peculiar 
charaReriſtics; and thus from an intemperate zeal, the 
poet has even loſt a part of that ene which was 
Juſtly due to him. 

For my part, judging rather by my taſte and feelings, » 
than by any rules of art, I think David ſeems to excel in 
this firſt ſpecies of ode, the characteriſtic of which is 
en. He is pls Wa when he deſcribes the ob- 

jects 


3 common to Sl the tron claſs ar 
er and nne A 


N e | e 


jeds of nature, the | fields, the 3 iy fountains ; 
and of his other odes thoſe are moſt excellent, which he 
compoſed in his exiles: nor is this any thing extraor- 
dinary; he had then more leiſure for the cultivation of _ 
poetry, he experienced more vivid ſenſations than at other 
times, and he treated of thoſe objects which, being i im- 
mediately before his eyes, brought back to his mind the 
recollection of his youth, and inſpired his imagination 
with freſh vigour. It is however remarkable, that thoſe 
which he compoſed 'in his old age, when he fled from 
Abſalom, not only equal the fruits of his early years, but 
even ſurpaſs them in fire and ſpirit: if, as I am fully per- 
ſuaded, the xxiiid and xliid West were ann during 
that exile. | | 

On the other 3 8 Wed me lebe 4 in 
which the more violent affections prevail, whether of ſor- 
row or indignation, not even excepting ſuch as impre- 
cate curſes on his enemies. There is in theſe much of 
the terrific; but in reading them, the heart is not af- 
fected, the paſſions are not vehemently excited, "Theſe 
odes do not poſſeſs that general ſolemnity and awful ſubli- 
mity which charaQterize the book of Job, a compoſition 
of a different claſs, but poſlefling exquiſite force in mov- 
ing the paſſions. Neither are loftineſs of diction, or 
boldneſs in deſcribing objects of terror, to be accounted 
amongſt the excellencies of David; for in theſe reſpects 
he not only yields, i in my opinion, to Job, but alſo. to 
Moſes. I do not except the xviiith Pſalm, in the lirſt 
verſes of which I obſerve more of art and deſign, than of 


real 
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Although the Lyric Poetry of the He- 
brews is always occupied upon ſerious ſub- 
jects, nor ever deſcends to that levity which 
is admitted into that. of other nations, the 
character ok ſweetneſs 1 is by no means incon- 
ſiſtent with it. The ſweetneſs of the He- 
brew ode conſiſts in the gentle and tender 
paſſions which it excites; in the gay and 
florid imagery, and in the chaſte and un- 
oſtentatious diction which it employs. The 
paſſions which it generally affects are thoſe 
of love, tenderneſs, hope, cheerfulneſs, and 
penſive ſorrow. In the ſixty-third Pſalm the 
royal Prophet, ſuppoſed to be then an exile 
in the wilderneſs, expreſſes moſt elegantly the 
| ſentiments of tenderneſs and love. The 
voice of grief and complaint is tempered - 
with the conſolations of hope in the eightieth 
Pſalm : and the ninety- ſecond conſiſts wholly - 
of | Joy, which is not the leſs ſincere, becauſe 
it ig not exceſſive, The ſweetneſs of all 


real horror and ſublimity : in what 1 the warmth 
of the cempoſition ſubſides, and it becomes more tem- 
perate than might be expected from ſuch an exordium. 
The Moſaic Pſalms I confeſs pleaſe me more in this re- 


ſpect, and therefore I prefer the xxixth to that in queſ- 


tion. M. 
theſe 
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theſe in compoſition, ſentiment, dition; and 
arrangement, has never been equalled by the 
fineſt productions of all the Heathem Muſes 
and Graces united, Though n of the 
above are. deficient in imagery, {t con» 
fels I have never met with aſſy image ſo 
truly pleafing and delightful as the follow- 
ing deſcription of the Deity in =” character 
of # ſhepherd : 


The Lord is my Lhepherd, I ſhall not want: * 
te In tender graſs he giveth me to lie down; _ 
He guideth me to ſtreams that gently flow u.“ 


1 Ps. xxiii. 1. This Pſalm is deſerving of all the 
commendation which our author has beſtowed upon it. 
If I am not miſtaken, it was compoſed by David, when 
he was expelled from the holy city and temple : for in the 
' 6th verſe he hopes for a return to the houſe of God. 
Since of all the divine mercies he particularly comme- 
morates this, that in time of neceſſity he wants for no- 
thing, and is even received to a banguet in the fight of 
his encmies, I conceive it to relate to that time, when 
flying from the conteſt with his diſobedient ſon, he pitched 
his camp beyond Jordan, and was'in danger of ſceing his 
little army periſh for want of proviſion in that uncylti- 
vated region, or of being deſerted by all his friends. Af- 
fairs, however, turned out quite different : for what he 
could not foreſee or hope, the Almighty performed for | 
him, The veteran ſoldiers flowed in to him from 

rey 
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How - graceful and animated is that rich 


and nee Rane of ae which is 


exhibited 


every quarter, * his * camp was ſo liberally ſup- 
ported by the good and opulent citizens, that in this very 


fituation he was enabled to collect an army and riſk the 


event of a battle. See 2 SAM, xvii. 26—29. 
He therefore compares himſelf to a ſheep, and the Al: 


| ny to a ſhepherd: a very obvious figure, and which 
every day occurred to his ſight during his ſtay in thoſe de- 


ſert parts. "The ſheep, timid, defenceleſs, expoſed to all 
the beaſts of prey, and poſleſied of little knowledge or 


power of foreſeeing or avoiding danger, are indebted for 


life, ſafety, and every thing to the care of the ſhepherd. 
We muſt remember alſo, that the exiled king had for- 


merly himſelf been a ſhepherd, The recollection there- 


fore of his. paſt life breaks in upon his mind. -<'Jx- 


* yovan,” ſays he, * is my ſhepherd, I ſhall want 


“ nothing.” It is his province to provide for my ex- 
iſtence, and to procure for me thoſe bleſſings which I am 
unable to obtain for myſelf. The tender berb (daſha, 
which is properly the virgin herb, or that which has not 
budded into ſeed or bloſſom) is more grateful to ſheep 
than that which is ſeeded (gneſeb) GEN. i. 10, 11. In 
meadows, therefore, covered with the green and tender 
graſs, he ſuppoſes Jenovan to cauſe him to reſt under 

his care. He was expelled to Lebanon, from the tops 
of which cataraQts of melted ſnow are conſtantly falling: 
theſe are dangerous for ſheep to approach, nor is the water 
ſufficiently wholeſome. He therefore adds, that he. is 
led to waters gently flowing, where the clear ſtream 
meanders through the fertile plain, The ſcene which 
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exhibited in the ſixty- fifth Pſalm. - When 
the e with a n of expreſſion 

CoOr- 


was before bis eyes conſiſted of rude hills and "rallies, 
deep, gloomy, dark, and horrid, the haunts only of the 
fierceſt animals. I would here remark, that the word 
mybr, which according to the Maſoretic punctuation is read 
Tzilmavet, and tranſlated the ſhadows of death, would be 
better read Tzilamot, and tranſlated ſimpl y ſhades, or the 
valley of the ſhades, and I am led to this coneluſion by 
comparing it with the Arabic. There is no ſafety for 
the ſheep in theſe vallies but in the care of the ſhepherd. 
Vou are therefore preſented with a great variety of con- 
traſted ĩmagery in this Pſalm; on the one hand, the open 
paſtures, and the flowing rivulets, the recollection of 
which never fails to delight; and on the other hand, the 
cheerleſs and gloomy vallies, which inſpire the reader 
with freſh horror. Deſcending from figurative to plain 
language, he next celebrates the bounty of God in pre- 
paring him a banquet in the face of his enemies; and 
therefore regales himſelf with the delicious hope, that he 
{hall once more be reſtored to his ſacred temple. M. 

Mr. Tr (in our common verſion of the Pfalms) has 
been remarkably fortunate in his paraphraſe of the firſt 
verſes of this Pſalm ; ſo much indeed, that for ſimplicity, 
and a cloſe adherence to the ſpirit of the original, I 
cannot help preferring i it hn. the celebrated trapfation of 
Mr. Addiſon : : 


<« The Lord himſelf, the mighty ITE 
« Vouchſafes to be my guide; 75 


« The ſhepherd, by whoſe conſtant care L 
« My wants are all ſupplied. 
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pe to the ſubject, praiſes the be- 
neficence of the Deity in watering the earth 
and making it fruitful. On a ſublime ſub- 


ject alſo, but ſtill one of the gay and agree- 


able kind, I mean the inauguration of Solo- 


mon, which is celebrated in the ſeventy- ſecond 


Pſalm, there is ſuch variety and beauty of 
imagery, ſuch a ſplendour of diction, ſuch 
elegance m the compoſition, that I believe 
it will be impoſſible in the whole compaſs 
of literature, ſacred or profane, to find ſuch 
an union of ſublimity with 9 and | 
See.. 

Theſe few ſelect examples of the elegant 
and beautiful in Lyric compoſition, I have 
pointed out for your more attentive conſi- 
deration; and I am of opinion, that in all 


the treaſures of the Muſes you will ſeek in 


2 * tender graſs he makes 2 0 
« And gently there repoſe; "V6 4 
« And leads me to cool ſhades, and where 
« Refreſhing water flows.” 


The fifteenth Pſalm is alſo admirably tranſlated by the 

me hand: the laſt verſe in particular is beautiful and 
ublime : though the claflical reader will ſee that the 
tranſlator had his eye on the © $i fractus illabatur orbis” 
of Horace, T. 
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vain for models more perfect. I will add 


one other ſpecimen, which, if I am not 


miſtaken, is expreſſive of the true Lyric 


form and character; and compreſſes 1 in a 
ſmall compaſs all the merits and elegance 


incidental to that ſpecies of compoſition. It 


is, if T may be allowed to uſe the > exprelien 
of a very polite writer, h 


A drop from Helicon, a flower © © 
Cull'd from the Muſe's favourite bower "*, | 


The Pſalmiſt contemplating the harmony 


which pervaded the ſolemn aſſembly of the 
people, at the celebration of one of their 


teſtivals, expreſſes himſelf nearly as follows : 


PSAL M cxxxliI. 


« How bleſt the ſight, the joy how ſweet, 


© When brothers join'd with brothers meet 
« In bands ef mutual love! 
« Leſs ſweet the liquid fragrance, ' med 
« On Aaron's conſecrated head, 
C Ran trickling from above: 


1 CALLIMACH. Hymn. in Apoll. v. 112. 
15 This Pſalm is one of the fifteen, which are entitled, 
Odes of the Aſcenſion : that is, which were ſung when the 


people came up either to worſhip in Jeruſalem at the ane | 


nual feſtivals, or perhaps from the Babyloniſh captivity. 

The return is certainly called © the aſcenſion or coming up 

* from Babylon,” EZR. vii. 9. And the old Syriac 
tranſlator, 


ce And 
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bo And reach'd his beard, and reach'd his veſt: 
ec Leſs ſweet the dews on Hermon: > breaſt, 


2 
tranſlator, who explains the ſubjects of the Pſalms by ap- 


peoſite titles, refers ta this circumſtance almoſt all the 


Palms that bear this inſcription; ſome of them indeed 
without ſufficient foundation ; but many of them mani- 
feſtly have relation to it, Theodoret indiſcriminately ex-- 
plains them all as relating to the Babyloniſh captivity; 
and thus illuſtrates the title : '« Odes of the Aſcenſions ; 
« Theodotion, Songs of the Aſcenſions: But Symma- 
« chus and Aculas, on the returns. It is evident” that 
« the coming up, and the aſcent relate to the return of 
« the people from the Babyloniſh captivity.” THEO. in 
Ps. cxx. But we muſt not omit remarking alſo, that 
both in the Old and New Teſtament there 1s ſcarcely a 
phraſe more common than © to go up to Jeruſalem, to go 
« up to the feaſt,” &c. (See Jon vii. 8.) And ob- 
ſerve aboye the reſt, Ps. cxxii. which can ſcarcely be ap» 
plied to any thing but the celebration of ſome feſtival. 
What the Jews ſay about the ſteps aſcending to the Tem- 
ple is unworthy the attention of any perſon of common 
ſenſe. In the laſt period of this Pſalm, the particle c 
(Dem) is neceſlarily to be referred to the word jy (Hin); 
and there is nothing elſe to which it can be referred. Be- 
ſides, to what, except to Sion, can the promiſes Bera- 
chah and Chajom relate? (See particularly Ps. exxxit. 13, 
and 15.) Theſe words are indeed ambiguous, fo.that 
they may refer either to temporal or eternal happineſs, or 

to both alike. (Compare DE ux. xxviii. 2, &c, with Ps. 


xxiv. 5. and Prov. XXVii. 27. with Dax. xii. 2.) And 
| in 
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« Or Sion's hill deſcend: e 
« That hill has God with . crown d, 


« There promis'd grace that knows no bound, 
« And life that knows 1 no end 1 8 | 


in this place, — the nature of the + pte alle 


gory, they may be interpreted in either ſenſe. If theſe 


remarks be true, the critics have taken 'a great deal f 
pains about nothing. There is no occaſion for emenda- 


tion. If the ellipſis be only ſupplied by the word ce-tal 
(as the dew) or ſimply by the particle ve or ce (and or as) 


before the word deſcending (or which deſcends) the con- 
ſtruction will be complete, In the ſame m r Hezekiah ; 


. fays in IS ALAH: 


« As a ſwallow, (and as) a crane, ſol chattered,” D 


Chap, xxxviii. 14. 


Authors Note. 


1 On a wer occaſion I thought it neceſſary to trou- 


ble the reader with an imitation of 'Buchanan's verſion of 
this beautiful Pſalm, I have ſince endeavoured to com- 


plete it. If the meaſure ſhould ſeem in the eyes of ſome 
to bear too near a reſemblance to that of their old ac- 


quaintance Sternhold, I have only to. urge, that its ſim- 


plicity ſeems to be more ſuitable to the ſubject, than that 


which Mr. Merrick, has adopted, Notwithſtanding our 
author's ingenious defence of his own (which is alſo Mr. / 


Merrick's) interpretation of the laſt verſe, I am well 


convinced that Buchanan's verſion is right, and that the | 


particle /hom in the laſt verſe relates to the perſons, and not 
to the place : indeed, not only a great part of the general 
utility, but even the beauty of this Ode is loſt, by inter- 
preting it otherwiſe. The following I ſubmit with all 
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humility to the judgment of the reader, merely that * 
may not leave the former ſtanzas imperfe& ; 


5 41 10 cxxxiII. 


Sweat is the love, that mutual glows 
Within each brother's breaſt; _ 
And binds in gentleſt bonds each heart, 

All bleſſing, and all bleſt: 

Sweet as the odorous balſam pour'd 

On Aaron's ſacred head, 

Which o'er his beard, and down his veſt, 

A breathing fragrance ſhed. 

Like morning dews on Sion's mount 
That ſpread their filver rays ; 
And deck with gems the verdant pomp, 

Which Hermon's top diſplays. 2 
To ſuch the Lord of life and love 
His bleſſing ſhall extend: 

On earth a life of joy and peace, 
And life that ne'er ſhall end. T. 


L E C- 


LECTURE XXVI. 


THE INTERMEDIATE OR MIXED STYLE OP 
THE HEBREW ODB. . |/ 


wy De Poetry of the Banner or mixed flyle conſiſts of 
an union of ſweetneſs and ſublimity.— The xciſt and lxxxift - 
Pſalms explained and critically illuflrated.—Of the digreſ- | 
ſions of the Hebrew poets, alſo of Pindar ; not upon the 


fame principle. — A criticiſm upon the Ixxviith Pſalm. —The 
x Pſalm in Engliſh verſe, 


AVING diſmiſſed the ſubje& of the 

more beautiful ſpecies of ode, in or- | 

der to proceed by proper ſtages to what I x 
deem the ſummit of excellence and ſublimity 
in the Lyric Poetry of the Hebrews, it will 

be neceſfary to reſt a while, and to beſtow | 

ſome little attention upon that middle ſtyle 5 
of compoſition, to which I adverted as con- 
ſtituting one of the grand diviſions of this 
order of poems. This again may be conſi- 
dered as admitting of a ſubdiviſion, as in- 
cluding bath thoſe Lyric compoſitions, in 
which {ſweetneſs and ſublimity are fo uni- 
formly blended, that every part of the poem 
may be ſaid to partake equally of both; and 
| F-2 thoſe, 


Ll 
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thoſe, in which theſe qualities ſeparately 
occur in ſuch a manner, that the complexion 
of the poem is altogether changeable and 
diverſified. Of each ſpecies I ſhall endea, 
vour to produce an example or two. 

The ſubject of the ninety- firſt Pſalm is 
the ſecurity, the ſucceſs, and the rewards of 
piety. The exordium exhibits the pious 
man placing all his dependance upon 2 
mighty God: | 


« He that dwelleth in the ſecret place of the Moſt 
« High; 

ce Who lodgeth under the ſhadow of the Omnt- 

© potent; (ol 

« Who faith to Jexovan, thou art my hope and 

c my fortreſs! I 

te My God, in whom I ruſt —— 


And 


This beautiful exordium has been moſt egregiouſly 
miſtaken by the Maſorites, and by many commentators 
and tranſlators : whoſe errors will be moſt effectually de- 
monſtrated, by removing the difficulties of which they com- 
plain. Thus the w is in Benoni as well as aw; the future 
bre alſo has the force of a participle, by the ellipſis of 
den; of which, to go no further, we have three exam- 
ples in this very Pfalm, ver. 5 and 6: thus alſo Symma- 
chus, who has tranſlated the firſt verſe in this manner: 


* 


« He dwelling under the canopy of the Moſt High, N 
« Lodging under the ſhadow of the Mighty One.” 
| Whence 


1 
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And immediately leaving the ſentence unfi- 


niſhed, he apoſtrophizes to the ſame- Cary 
whom he had been deſcribing : | 505 


« He indeed ſhall deliver then * 1 15 
« From the ſnare of the fowler, from * deſtroy- 
25 ing peſtilence,” | 


The 


Whence it is plain, that he did not take the verb won as 
if it were the firſt perſon of the future, as the Maſorites 
have done; whence principally the error has originated: 
nor indeed has he compacted into one nugatory. propo- 
ſition the two members of the firſt verſe, which are pa- 
rallel and ſynonymous. Then in ver. 3. an apoſtrophe 
very eaſy and diſtin& is made to the perſon to whom the 
preceding expreſſions relate: where it is alſo to be re- 
marked, that the particle 5. is not cauſal but affirmative, 
indeed or in fat, as in Ps. Ixxvii. 12. 1 SAM. xiv. 39, and 
44. and in many other parts of Scripture. , But to de- 
monſtrate more clearly this matter by example, the whole 
form and nature of this exordium is perfectly the ſame 
with that of Ps. cxxviii. which has never been conſidered 
28 e any obſcurity. 


« Bleſſed is every man who feareth JeHovan, 

% And who walketh in his paths: 

«© Thou, indeed, ſhalt eat the labour of thy hands: 
O happy art thou, and well ſhall it be with thee,” 


But if, after all, any reader ſhould not be ſatisfied with 


the apoſtrophe formed from the abrupt ſentence, he may 
take the verb dn for the third perſon preterite, as the 


P 3 SYR. 
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The imagery that follows is beautiful and 
diverſiſied, and at the fame time uncom- | 
monly ſolemn and ſublime ; 


«© With his feathers will he cover thee , 
« And under his wings ſhale thou find protec- 
“ tion: 

« His truth ſhall be thy ſhield and thy defence. 
Thou ſhalt not fear from the terror by night; * 

* From the arrow that flieth by day; © 
“ From the peftilence that walketh in darkneſs *; 
« From the deſtruction that waſteth at noon, 
« A thouſand ſhall fall at thy fide; 
« And ten thouſand at thy right-hand 
& To thee it ſhall not approach.” 


How excellent alſo are the ſucceeding images, 


the guard of angels, the treading under foot 
the fierceſt and moſt formidable animals: 


Syn. does. Thus the firſt verſe will be the ſubject, and 
the ſecond the predicate of the propoſition. To this ex- 
plication I am not averſe, and it is certainly much better 
than that which is now generally received. But even in 
this manner, from the condenſing of two verſes into one 
fentence, there will ariſe a languour in the ſentiment, and 
they will form almoſt one and the ſame propoſition. 
Author's Note. 


See a note on the Oy of the Caliph Vathek, 
p. 245, and 319. T. 0 


I and 
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ind afterwards, that fudden but eaſy and 
* chan ge of che 8858 SF 


W | Breavſe 


1 apprehend there is no 8 of perſon till the 14th 
yerſe ; for the th verſe I take to be of quite a/different 
nature; 7 . 

* For thou, IxnovAn, art my hope: 

Very high haſt thou placed thy refuge.“ 


There are many interpretations of this period, which are 
differently approved by different perſons. One of theſe 
is, that the firſt member conſiſts of an addreſs from the 
believer to God, and the ſecond of a reply from the Pro- 
phet to the believer: which is extremely harſh and im- 
probable, although the plain and obvious conſtruction of 
the paſſage favours this opinion. Others, among which 
are the old tranſlators, ſuppoſe, that in the ſecond line 
there is no change of perſons at all, but _— TOES 
ſtill ſpoken of: 


&« Who haſt placed thy dwelling on high :” 


which is altogether nothing. Others, in fine, to avoid 
theſe abſurdities, have fallen into Mill greater; for they 
give quite a new turn to the n, altering the con- 
ſtruction in this manner: ; 


“ For thou, JeHovan, who art my hope, 
0 Haſt placed thy refuge very high 155 ä 


But this I think will ſcarcely be endured by a good cu, 
which is ever fo little accuſtomed to the Hebrew idiom. 
THeopoRET formerly made a different attempt upon the 


paſlage ; #7 2 | 
P4 ' 6 T hass 
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ts Becauſe he hath loved: me, Won will : 
g _« deliver him: | 
6 1 will exalt him, for he hath known my ine” 


There is wanting to the conſtruction of the ſen- 
' & tence, THoU HAST SAID, thou Lord art my hops, 
This is the uſual idiom of the prophetic writings, and 
« eſpecially of the Pſalms.” 
I haue very little doubt that this is the true ſenſe of the 

paſſage. If, however, this ellipſis be unpleaſing to the 
reader (and I confeſs it is very harſh) we muſt, I believe, 
at laſt have recourſe to the correction of Biſhop Hare, 
ane of the ableſt of critics; who thinks, that for nu we 
ſhould read nr. It is indeed rather a bold conjecture, 
yet not improbable, if we, conſider the parallel places, 
PsALM xvi. 2. (where rox ſeems to have been the 
reading followed by all the old tranſlators, except the | 
CAL. © and alſo occurs in three MSS.“ K.) Ps. xxxi. - 
15. Cxl. 7. exlii. 6. But what if we read pn, with 
only the PETR of a ſingle letter? For thee (that is 28 
C to thee) IRH OVA is thy hope.“ This correction was 
ſuggeſted to me by the ingenious Mr. MERRICK, who 
has lately publiſhed a TRANSLATION OF THE PSALMS 
INTO ENGLISH. VERSE ; a work of great erudition, of 
infinite taſte and elegance, and replete with all the choiceſt 
beauties of poetry. Author's Note. 


For thou, Inova, art my hope ; 
Very high haſt thou placed thy habitation. 


I believe there is no occaſion in this inſtance to praiſe 
on the original. The imagery here remotely alluded to, 
is placed in a fuller point of view * Habakkuk, chap. . 
ver- 9. | 


A "45 Woe , 
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Ik any reader will carefully weigh and con- 
ſider the nature and dignity of this imagery; 
having due reſpect at the ſame time to the 
principles of the myſtical allegory, I am 
perſuaded he will agree with me, that ſome- 
thing of a myſtical deſign is concealed under 
the literal meaning of this Pſalm. Without 
a queſtion, the pious perſon *, the king, or 
bigh-prieſt perhaps, who in the literal ſenſe 
1s the principal character of the poem, is 

meant in reality to repreſent ſome greater 


ce Woe ünto him who coveteth an evil covetouſnel for his 
„% houſe; 


« That he may {et his neſt on high; | 
« That he may be delivered 1 the power of evil.” 


And Obadiah, chap. i. ver. HE | | 
« He that dwelleth in the clifts of the rock, the height of 


. his habitation, 
« Hath ſaid in his heart, Who ſhall bring me down to 
| the ground? 
„ Though thou exalt thyſelf as the eagle, | 
And though thou ſet thy neſt among the ſtars, | 
“ 'Thence will bring thee down, faith JEHOvAn.” 


.8. H. 


The Lxx. CHALD. Vutec. fon. ARAB. Arnior. 
prefix the name of David to this Pſalm. The Jews ſup- 
poſe it to relate to the Meſſiah, See alſo Marr. iv. 6. 
LUKE iv. 10, 11. Author's Note. 
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and ſublimer perſonage. But leaving this 
part of the ſubject to the inveſtigation of 
the divine, I ſubmit it to any critic of true 
taſte and diſeernment, whether the third ode 
of the fourth book of Horace (the beauty of 
which has been juſtly celebrated; and which 
bears a great reſemblance to that under our 
conſideration) is not greatly excelled by the 
ſacred poet, as well in grace and elegance, 
as in force and dignity 's | 

8 The 


At a very early period of life I amuſed myfelf 
with tranſlating ſome of the Odes of Horace into Eng- 
liſh verſe. The Ode alluded to in the text was one of 
thofe which I attempted. I ſubjoin my tranſlation on this 


occaſion, merely becauſe I think it gives. the fenſe of the 


original more completely than Francis's verfion, and the 
Engliſh Reader will probably wiſh to ſee the Ode which 
is brought into compariſon with that of the Pſalmiſt. 


To MzrrouExx. 


He, on whoſe early natal hour 

Thou, queen of verſe | haſt ſweetly ſmil'd, 
Breath'd all thy faſcinating power, 

And mark'd him for thy favourite child : 


| He emulates no vi gor s. place, 
Nor mixes in the Iſthmian games; 
Nor, in the arduous chariot race, 
Th' Achaian trophies anxious claims. 
He 
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The eighty-firſt Palm will ſerve as ano- 
ther example upon this occaſion, being per- 
vaded by an exquiſite union of ſublimity and 
ſweetneſs. - It is an ode compoſed for the 
feaſt of Trumpets in the firſt new moon of 
the civil year *. The exordium contains an 
exhortation to celebrate the praiſes of the 


He ne'er, adorn'd with conquering bays, 
And the proud pomp of baneful war, 

Shall catch the vagrant voice of praiſe, 

. While captive kings ſurround his car: 


But where the fertile Tiber glides, _ 
To ſecret ſhades ſhall oft retire; 
And there ſhall charm the liſt'ning tides, 
And tune the ſoft Zolian lyre. - 


Thy nobleſt ſons, Imperial Rome 
Aſſign to me the laureate crown; 
And Envy now abaſh'd and dumb, 

Nor dares to ſpeak, nor dares to frown, 


O Goddeſs of the vocal ſhell ! | 
Whoſe power can ſway both earth and fea, 
Can the mute fiſhes teach t excel 
The dying cygnet's melody: 


To thee, ſweet Muſe ! T owe this fame, 

That e'er I pleas'd the gift is thine ; 
That, as I paſs, fond crowds exclaim 

«© The Roman bard ! the man divine !” To 
See RELAND. Antig. Heb. iv. 7. | 


Almighty 


Ti 
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1 Almighty with muſic and ſony and (as is 
frequent in theſe produftions of the He- 
drews) is replete with animation and j Joy, 

even to en : 


a. 


| ce Sing unto God our . 
« A ſong of triumph to the God of Jaco 


The different inſtruments of muſic are Made 
as is common in the Lyric compoſitions of 
all other nations: 


e Take the pſaltery, bring hither the timbrel, | 
« The pleaſant harp, with the lute,” 


The trumpet is particularly alluded to, be- 
cauſe the ſolemn uſe of it on their great feſ- 
tivals was preſcribed by the Moſaic law. The 
commemoration of the giving of the law, 
aſſociated with the ſound of the trumpet 
(which was the ſignal of liberty) introduces, 
in a manner ſpontaneouſly, the miſeries of 
the Egyptian bondage, the recovery of their 
freedom, and the communication with God 
upon mount Sinai (the awfulneſs of which 
is expreſſed in a very few words, © the ſecret 


7 Sec LEv. xxiii. 24. NUM. xxix. 1. and Lev. Av. 
9, 10. | 


0 c | place 
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place of thunder”) and finally the conten- 
tion with their Creator at-the waters of Me- 
ribah. The mention of Meribah introduces 
another idea, namely, the ingratitude and 
contumacy of the Iſraelites, who appear to 
have been ever unmindful of the favours and 
indulgence of their heavenly Benefactor. 
The remainder of the ode, therefore, con- 
tains an affectionate expoſtulation of God 
with his people, a confirmation of his for- 
mer promiſes, and a tender complaint, that 
his favourable intentions towards them have 
been ſo long prevented by their diſobe- 
dience. Thus the object and end of this 
poem appears to be an exhortation to obe- 
dience from the conſideration of the paternal 
love, the beneficence, and the promiſes of | 
the Deity ; and we have ſeen with how much 
art, elegance, variety, and ingenuity, this is 
accompliſhed. In order to complete the 
beauty of this compoſition, the concluſion 
is replete with all the graces of ſentiment, 
imagery, and diction. The ſudden and fre- 
quent change of perſons is remarkable ; but 
it is by no means harſh or obſcure. Some 
allowance 1s however to be made for the He- 
brew idiom, as well as for the ſtate of the 
author's 
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author's mind: he is not under the influence 
of art but of nature; through the impetuo- 
ſity of paſſion, therefore, his tranſitions are 
frequent from figure and allufion to plain 
language, and back again with a kind of 
deſultory mconſtancy. 5 

In the laſt Lecture I treated in general of 
the diſpoſition and arrangement of Lyric 
compoſition, and endeavoured, in ſome de- 
gree, to define its uſual ſymmetry and out- 
line. But on abſtruſe and difficult ſubjects, 
example is of more avail than the utmoſt 
accuracy of deſcription. To him, therefore, 
who wiſhes to form a corre& idea of this 
kind of poem, I will venture to recommend 
the Pſalm which we have juſt examined; 
not doubting, that if he can make himfelf - 
maſter of its general character, genius, and 
; arrangement, he will feel perfectly fatisfied 
concerning the nature and form of a 5 
ode. 

In both theſe ſpecimens, the wle and ca- 
dence of the whole poem flows in one equal 
and uniform tenour; but there are others, 
which are more changeable and diverſified, 
more unequal both in ſtyle and ſentiment. 
Thek although they occaſionally incline to 
the 


/ 
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the character of ſweetneſs, and occaſionally 
to that of ſublimity, may nevertheleſs - 
(though upon a different principle) be pro- 
perly claſſed among the odes of this inter- 
; mediate ſtyle. Such are thoſe which, from 
a mild and gentle exordium, riſe gradually 
to ſublimity, both in the ſubject and ſenti- 
ments; ſuch alſo are thoſe, which commence 
in a mournful ſtrain, and conclude with ex- 
ultation and triumph. Such, in fine, are all 
thoſe in which the ſtyle or matter is in any 
reſpect diverſified and unequal. This ine- 
quality of ſtyle is perfectly conſiſtent with 
the nature of Lyric compoſition ; for va- 
riety is one of the greateſt ornaments, if not 
eſſentials, of the ode. Since, therefore, for 
the ſake of variety, Lyric writers in parti- 
cular are indulged in the liberty of frequent | 
digreſſions; that "boldneſs in thus diverging 
from the ſubje&t is not only excuſeable, 
but on many occaſions is really worthy of 
commendation. Poflibly a brief inquiry into 
the nature of thoſe liberties which the He- 
brew poets have allowed themſelves in this 
reſpect, or rather into the general method and 
principles of their Lyric compoſitions, will 
: not : 
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not be thought altogether unſeaſonable in 
this place. 
Hy far the greater part of * 59855 Poe. 43 
try of the Hebrews, is occupied wholly in 
the celebration of the power and goodneſs of 
Almighty God, in extolling his kindneſs and 
beneficence to his choſen people, and in im- 
ploring his aſſiſtance and favour in time of 
adverſity : in other words, the uſual ſubjects | 
of theſe odes are fo connected with every 
part of the Sacred Hiſtory, as to afford am- 
ple. ſcope for thoſe digreſſions which are moſt 
pleaſing, and moſt congenial to this ſpecies | 
of compoſition. Thus, whether the theme 
be gay or mournful; whether the events 
which they celebrate be proſperous or ad- 
verſe; whether they return thanks to God 
their deliverer for aſſiſtance in trouble, or 
with the humility of ſuppliants acknowledge 
the juſtice of the divine correction; the me- 
mory of former times ſpontaneouſly occurs, 
and a variety of incidents and circumſtances, 
of times, of ſeaſons, of countries, of na- 
tions, all the miracles in Egypt, in the wil- 
derneſs, in Judea, are preſented to their re- 
collection: and all theſe fo naturally connect 
with the ſubject, that whatever of ornament 


18 
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is deduced from them, ſo far from appear- 
ing foreign to it, ſeems rather an eſſential 
part of the principal matter. Jt may, there- - 
fore, be with modeſty aſſerted of the He- 
brew ode, that from the nature of the ſub- 
jets, which it uſually embraces, it is poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſo eaſy an acceſs to ſome of the 
moſt elegant ſources of poetical imagery, - 
and has conſequently ſo many opportunities 
for agreeable - digreſſion; that with un- 
bounded freedom and uncommon variety, are 
united the moſt perfect erg and the moſt 
pleaſing uniformity. 
The happy boldneſs of Pindar in i his . 
greflions is deſervedly celebrated; but as he 


was very differently ſituated from thoſe poets 


who are at preſent under our conſiderations 
fo the nature of his ſubject, and the prin- 
ciples of his compoſition, are altogether dif- 
ferent from theirs ; and a different reaſon is 
to be aſſigned for the liberties which he aſ- 
ſumed in his Lyric productions. We are in 
no want of materials to- enable- us to form 
a perfect judgment of the genius of Pindar ; 
there are about forty of his odes remain- 
ing, and the ſubject of them all is exactly 
ſimilar. They are all compoſed in celebra- 


vox. II. 3 tion 
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tion of ſome victorious chief, whoſe praiſe 
is heightened and illuſtrated by the circum- 
ſtances of his birth, anceſtry, manners, or 
country. Since, therefore, this poet was 
profeſſedly the herald of the Olympic con- 
querors, unleſs he had determined to aſſume 
great liberty in treating of thoſe topics, and 
even on ſome occaſions to have recourſe to 
topics very foreign to the principal ſubject, 
his poems muſt have been little better than 
a ſtale and diſguſting repetition. His apo- 
logy, therefore, is neceflity, and on this 
ground he has obtained not only pardon but 
commendation; and many things, which in 
another poet could neither be defended nor 
probably endured, in Pindar have been ap- 
proved and extolled. Leſt I ſhould ſeem to 
aſſert raſhly on this occaſion, I will explain 
myſelf by an example. The third of the 
Py thian odes is inſcribed to Hiero, at that 
time labouring under a grievous and chro- 
nical diſeaſe. The poet taking advantage of 
the opportunity to impart a degree of va- 
riety to his poem, introduces it with a ſo- 
lemn addreſs, invoking the medical aid of 
Chiron or Æſculapius, if it be. poſſible for 
them to reviſit the earth. But ſurely, on 

ſuch 
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ſuch an occaſion, it would be excufeable in 
no writer but Pindar to expend more than 
one hundred verſes, that is, above half the 
poem, on the hiſtory of Eſculapius. Nor 
indeed could we eaſily pardon i it in Pindar 
himſelf, but from the conſideration that he 
had already written an ode (the fourth) in 
praiſe of the ſame. Hiero, upon a victory 
obtained in the Olympic games. But we 
are willing to excuſe the boldneſs of a poet, 

who, even with a degree of raſh impetuoſity, 
eſcapes from ſuch narrow limits into a more 
ſpacious field. It is therefore no diſtom- 
mendation of the Hebrew poets to ſay, that 
in this reſpect they are materially different 
from Pindar; nor does it detract from the 
merit of Pindar to aſſert, that, from the 
more favourable circumſtances of the He- 


brews, their Lyric Poetry 1 is more genuine 
and perfect. 


The ſeventy- ſeventh Pſalm will afford 
ſome illuſtration of what has been remarked 
concerning the nature and economy of the 
Hebrew ode. This Pſalm is compoſed in 
what I call the intermediate ſtyle, and is of 
that diverſified and unequal kind which 
aſcends from a cool and temperate exordium 


Q 2 to 
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to a high degree of ſublimity. The Pro- 

phet, oppreſſed with a heavy weight of af- 
fiction, diſplays the extreme dejeftion and 
perturbation of his ſoul, and moſt elegantly 
and pathetically deſcribes the conflifts and 
internal conteſts to which he 1s ſubjected, 
before he is enabled to riſe from the depths 
of woe to any degree of hope or confidence. 
In the character of a ſuppliant he firſt pours 
forth his earneſt prayers to the God of his 


hope: 


te J lifted up my voice unto God and cried; 
I lifted up my voice unto God, that he ſhould 
c hear me.” 


But even prayers afford him no ſufficient 
conſolation. He next endeavours to miti- 
gate his ſorrow by. the remembrance of for- 
mer times; but this, on the contrary, only 
ſeems to exaggerate his ſufferings, by the 
compariſon of his preſent adverſity with his 
former happineſs, and extorts from him the 
following pathetic expoſtulation : 


e Will the Lord reject me for ever? 
« And will he be reconciled no more? 
ee Is his mercy eternally ceaſed ; RI 


« Doth : 
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« Doth his promiſe fail from generation to ge- 
e eration ? | 

e Hath God forgotten to be merciful 5 

« Or hath he in ef ſhut vp his oy oof 


Fen bg recollefing the nature of the divine 
diſpenſations in chaſtiſing man, © the change 
« of the right-hand of the Moſt Highs” 
in other words, the different methods. by 
which the Almighty ſeeks the falvation of 
his people, appearing frequently to frown . 
upon and perſecute thoſe © in whom he de- 
« lighteth :” reconſidering alſo the vaſt ſe- 
ries of mercies which he had beſtowed upon 
his choſen people; the miracles which. he . 
had wrought in their favour, in a word, the 
goodneſs, the holineſs, the power of the 
great Ruler of the univerſe ; with all the ar- 
dour of gratitude and affection, he burſts 
forth into a ſtrain of praiſe and exultation. . 
In this paſſage we are at a loſs which to ad- 
mire moſt, the eaſe and grace with which 
the digreſſion is made, the choice of the in- ; 
cidents, the magnificence of the imagery, or 
the force and elegance of the diction, | 


« Thy way, O God, is ON” Dp or 
* What God is great as our God? „ 


"ep 


8 T ec + Thou 


- 
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e Thou art the God that doeſt wonders ; 

e Thou haſt made known thy ſtrength among 
« the nations: 

« With thy arm haſt thou redeemed thy ane. 

ce The ſons of Jacob and Joſeph. 

« The waters ſaw thee, O God! 

e The waters ſaw thee, and trembled 3. 

« The depths alſo were troubled. 

ce The clouds overflowed with water; 

«. The ſkies ſent forth thunder; 

« Thine arrows alſo went abroad: 

« The voice of thy thunder was in the atmo- 
eee 

« Thy lightnings enlightened the world, 

© The earth trembled, and was diſturbed.” 


The other example, to which I ſhall re- 
fer you on this occaſion, is compoſed upon 
quite a different plan ; for it declines gra- 
dually from an exordium uncommonly 
ſplendid and fublime, to a gentler and more 
moderate ſtrain, to the ſofteſt expreſſions of 
piety and devotion. The whole compoſi- 
tion abounds with great variety of both ſen- 
timent and imagery. Vou will, from theſe 
circumſtances, almoſt conjecture that I am 
alluding to the nineteenth Pſalm. The glory 
of God is demonſtrated in his works both of 

| nature 
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nature and providen6e. By exhibiting it, 
however, in an entire ſtate, though it in mo- 
dern verſe, you will more readily. perceive 


the order, method, and e of this 
beautiful compoſition. | 


p SAA M XIX. * 


<« God the heavens aloud proclaim 
« Through their wide-extended frame, 
« And the firmament each hour 
« Speaks the wonders of his power: 
e Day to the ſucceeding day 
« Joys the notice to convey, 
« And the nights, in ceaſeleſs round, 
ce Each to each repeats the ſound ; 
« Prompt, without or ſpeech or tongue, 
<« In his praiſe to form the ſong. 
« Pleas'd to hear their voice extend 
« Far as to her utmoſt end; 
« Earth the hea ven- taught knowledge boaſts 
« Through her many-lariguag'd coaſts: 


I have given Mr. Merrick's tranſlation of this Pſalm, 
as more calculated to illuftrate the deſign of our author 
in quoting it. I cannot, however, omit mentioning, that 
Mr. Addiſon's paraphraſe of a part. of this Pſalm infi- 
nitely excels every tranſlation that I have ſeen, as well in 
ſublimity as elegance; and is indeed, in my opinion, the 
moſt beautiful and perfect ſpecimen of ſacred uy ex- 
tant in Engliſh verſe, T. 


Q 4 „While 
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ce While the ſun, above her head. 
« Sees his tabernacle ſpread ; | 
« And, from out his chamber bright, 
Like a bridegroom ſprings to light : : 
tc See him, with gigantic pace, | 
e TJoyous run his deſtin'd race. 
{© Now, to fartheſt regions borne, 
* Onward ſpeed, and now return; 
* And to all, with welcome ray, 
« Life and genial warmth convey. 
te Warmth and life each thankful heart 
e Feels thy law, Great God! impart ; 
te Clear from every ſpot it ſhines, - 
< And the guilt-ſtain'd thought refines ; -- 
ce Truth's firm baſe its fame upholds, 
<< While it myſteries unfolds ; | 
© Which the childlike mind explores, 
& And to heavenly ſcience ſoars. | 
% Preſt with ſorrows, doubts, and fears, 
te What like this the ſpirit chears? 
« What ſo perfect, what ſo pure? 
<« What to Reaſon's eye obſcure 
te Can ſuch wond'rous light afford, 
« As the dictates of thy word? 
te Where thy fear its fruit matures, 
« (Fruit that endleſs years endures) 
de There the mind, to vice a foe, 
« Pants thy bleſt decrees to know; 
cc And (its will to thine ſubdu'd z) 
* Owns them wiſe, and juſt, and good; 
| cc Nor | 
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« Nor can gold ſuch worth acquire 
“From the ſey'nth exploring fire; 
« Nor the labour of the bees 
« Canin ſweetneſs vie with theſe: 8 
c Taught by them, thy ſervant 8 breaſt 5 
c Toys the bleſſings to atteſt, 
e Heap'd on thoſe, whoſe hearts ſincere, 
« Learn thy precepts to revere. 
« Beſt Inſtructor, from thy ways, 
e Who can tell how oft he ſtrays? 05 
* Purge me from the guilt that lies 
4 Wrapt within my heart's diſguiſqm 
Let me thence, by thee renewd. 
« Each preſumptous ſin exclude : 
*© So my lot ſhall ne'er be Join'd , 
ee With the men whoſe impious mind, 
« Fearleſs of thy juſt cammand, 
* Braves the vengeance of thy hand. 
Let my tongue, from error free, 
Speak the words approv'd by thee; 
« To thy all obſerving eyes 
« Let my thoughts accepted riſe: 
6e While I thus thy name adore, 
« And thy healing grace implore, _... .. 
« Bleſt Redeemer bow thine ear, _ 


God my ſtrength, propitious hear 2 


f 
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or THE SUBLIME TILES OF THE 


The third ſon of the Hebrew Ode, the charaferiflic of 
which is ſublimity. — This ſublimity reſults from three 
fources.— From the general form and arrangement of the 
poem exemplified in the 1th and xxivth Pſalm.—PFrom the 
greatneſs of thi ſentiments and the force of the language. 
The Ode of Moſes on paſſing the Red Sea explainei and 
illaſtrated. — Nhe brevity of the Hebrew ne Xxixth 
Pſalm in Engliſh verſe. | 


UBLIMITY was mentioned as the 

characteriſtic of a third ſpecies of the 
Hebrew ode. But having already treated 
very copiouſly of the ſublime in general, 
both as the effect of ſentiment and expreſ- 
ſion, our preſent inveſtigation muſt be con- 
fined to that which is peculiar to this ſpecies 
of poetry. Now the ſublimity of Lyric 
compoſitions reſults either from the plan, 
the order and arrangement of the poem ;. or 
from thoſe common ſources which I for- 
merly ſpecified, the ſentiments and the ſtyle ; 
or, in ſome caſes, from an union of all; 
when an aggregate perfection is produced from 
| | the 
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the beauty of the arrangement, the dignity 
of the ſentiments, and the ſplendour of the 
dition. I ſhall endeavour to exhibit a few 
examples in each kind; and indeed this ſfub- 
jet is every way deſerving our attention, 
ſince it relates to what may be eſteemed the 
perfection of the Hebrew" poetry, for its 
chief commendation is ſublimity, and its 
ſublimeſt ſpecies is the ode. 

Let us therefore conſider in the firſt place 
what degree of ſublimity the mere form and 
diſpoſition of a Lyric Poem can impart to a 
ſubje& not in itſelf ſublime. We have an 
example of this in the fiftieth Pſalm; the 
ſubje& of which is of the didactic kind, and 
belongs to the moral part of theology. It 
is at firſt ſerious and practical, with very 
little of ſublimity or ſplendour: it ſets forth, 
that the divine favour is not to be conci- 
liated by ſacrifices, or by any of the external 
rites and ſervices of religion, but rather by 
ſincere piety, and by the devout effuſions of 
a grateful heart; and yet, that even theſe 
will not be accepted without the ſtricteſt at- 
tention to juſtice, and every practical vir- 
tue. It conſiſts therefore of two parts: in 
the firſt the devout, but ignorant and ſu- 


perſtitious 


3 
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perſtitious worſhipper is reproved ; and in 
the ſecond the hypocritical pretender to vir- 

tue and religion. Each part of the ſubject, 
if we regard the imagery and the diction 
only, is treated rather with variety and ele- 
gance, than with ſublimity; but if the ge- 
neral effect, if the plot and machinery of the 
whole be conſidered, ſcarcely any thing can 
appear more truly magnificent. The great 
Author of nature, by a ſolemn decree, con- 
vokes the whole human race, to be witneſs 
of the judgment which he is about to exe- 


cute upon his people; the auguſt tribunal 
is eſtabliſned in Sion: 


« Jenovan, God of gods, J 
« Hath ſpoken, and hath ſummoned the earth, 
From the riling to the ſetting of the ſun: _ 


e From Sion, from the perfeRtion of beauty, God 
#* < hath ſhined.” “. 


The 1 of God 3 is depicted by imagery 
aſſumed from the deſcent upon mount Sinah, 
whach, as I formerly obſerved, 1s one of the 


ere pad that ſupply ornaments of 
this kind: 


e Our God ſhall come, and ſhall not be ſilent ht 
e A fire ſhall devour befare him, 


And a mighty whirlwind ſhall ſurround him.” 
The 
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The heavens and the earth are invoked as 

witneſſes, which is a pompous form of ex- 
preſſion common with the Hebrew writers“ 


9 4 


« He ſhall call the heavens from on high; 
e And the earth to the judgment of his people.” 


At length the Almighty is perfonally intro-- 
duced pronouncing his ſentence, which con- 
ſtitutes the remainder of the ode; and the 
admirable ſublimity and ſplendour of the 
exordium is continued through the whole. 
There is in Horace an ode upon a ſimilar 
ſubje& *, and it is not enough to ſay, that 
he has treated it in his uſual manner, with 
elegance and variety, for he has done more 
than could be expected from a perſon un- 
enlightened by divine truth, he has treated 
it with piety and ſolemnity. But that high 
degree of ſublimity, to which the Pſalmiſt 
riſes upon ſuch occaſions, is only to be at- 
tained by the Hebrew- Muſe ; for it is a truth 
univerſally. acknowledged, that no religion 
whatever, no poetic hiſtory is provided with 
a ſtore of imagery ſo ſtriking and ſo magni- 


Compare Depr. xxxii. 1. ISA. i, 2. 


* See Honk Ar. Lib. iii, Od. xxiii. 
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ficent, ſo capable of embelliſhing a ſcene, 
which may be juſtly accounted the moſt 
ſublime that the human imagination Is able 
to comprehend. _ 5 
The next example, which I ſhall produce, 

will be found in ſome meaſure different from 
the former, inaſmuch as the ſubject itſelf is 
poſſeſſed of the higheſt dignity and ſplen- 

dour, though till no inconſiderable part of 
the ſublimity is to be attributed to the ge- 
neral plan and arrangement of the poem. 
The induction of the ark of God to mount 

Sion by David, gave occaſion to the twenty- 
fourth Pſalm *. The removal of the ark 
was celebrated in a great aſſembly of the 

people, and with ſuitable ſplendour during 
every part of the ceremony. The Levites 
led the proceſſion, accompanied by a great 
variety of vocal and inſtrumental muſic; 
and this Ode appears to have been ſung to 
the people when they arrived at the ſummit 

of the mountain. The exordium is expreſ- 
ſive of the ſupreme and infinite dominion of 
God, arifing from the right of creation: 


3 See 2 SAM. vi. 1 CHRON. xv. 


The 
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« The earth is IRHevAR s, and the fulneſs thereof; | 
« The world and all that inhabit therein. 
« For upon the ſeas hath he founded it, 


And upon the floods hath he eſtabliſhed __. 


How aſtoniſhing the favour and evindeſoens 
ſion ! how extraordinary the teſtimony of 
his love, when he ſelected from his infinite 
dominion a peculiar ſeat, and a people for 
himſelf ! What a copious return of grati- 
tude, of holineſs, of righteouſneſs, and of 
all human virtues, does ſuch an obliga- 
tion demand! Behold,” ſays Moſes, ad- 
drefling the Iſraelites, « The heaven, and the 
“heaven of heavens, is Jznovan's, thy 
« God, the earth alſo, and all that it con- 
ee taineth. Only he had a delight in thy 
« fathers to love them, and their poſterity 
« after them, and he choſe you above all 
people as it is this day. Such is evi- 
dently the reaſoning of David in the follow- 
ing paſſage, though the chain of argument 
is not quite ſo directly goo” L 


« Who ſhall aſcend unto = mountain of * 


© HOVAH 


« And who ſhall ſtand in the 5 of his holineſs ? 


+ DevurT. x. 14—16. 2 
| 19 = 
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3 He whoſe hands are innocent, ab whoſe heart 

: « ig pure: 

ce Who hath not put his wut in vanity *, 

« Nor ſworn for the purpoſe of deceit. 

te He ſhall receive a bleſſing from JzHovan, 

« And righteouſneſs from the God of his ſalva- 
tin. 

* This is the generation that ſeeketh him; 

e That ſeeketh the face of the God of Jacob *: fo. 

| Thus 


— w, this phraſe denotes EO "MAR hope, de- 
fire. See Ps, xxv. 1. Ixxxvi. 4. exliii. 8. alſo Dur. 
xxiv. 15. JER. xxii. 27. EZEK. xxiv. 25. RW, an idol: 
rep! we, &« burn incenſe to vain gods.” Jer. XViii, 15; 

' Author's Note. 

«© Who 1 not ſworn falſely by their life. I offer this 
tranſlation in preference to our author's, Who hath 
© not put his truſt in vanity, or in vain gods,” on the 
authority of M. Micnatrtis ; who juſtly obſerves, that the 


tranſlation of the words naſa laſbeva is to perjure or r- 


ſwear, and not to fwear by falſe gods, as is evident from 
ExoD. xx. 7. and it is properly applied to the naming in 
a lie the name of JeHovan, their own life, or the ſacred 
cities, (Ps. exxx. 20.) or any other thing which was ac- 
counted ſacred or dear to them. T. | 

© It ought te be read either with the 1xx. VULG. 


ARAB. ETHIOP. app; D; or with the S vR. app bx 2B, 
which is much the ſame. It is app hr 2p in a MS, 
« in poſſeſſion of EBNER EsCHENBACH, Norimberg. 
« See NADLERI Diſſertat. de EBNERI Codicibus MStis. 
4 1748.” K. The boly ark, and the ſhecinah which re- 
mained upon it, the ſymbol of the divine preſence, is 

| called 


* 
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Thus far is expreflive, on the one hand, of 
the infinite goodneſs and condeſcenſion of 
God to the children of Iſrael; and on the 


other hand, of their indiſpenſible obligation 
to piety and virtue; ſince he had deigned to 


make their nation the peculiar ſeat of his 
miraculous providence, and to honour them 
with his actual preſence. We may now 


conceive the proceſſion to have arrived at the 
gates of the tabernacle. While the ark is 
brought in, the Levites, divided into two 


choirs, ſing alternately the remainder of the 
Pſalm. Indeed, it is not l that this 


called this face of G. "nds to ſcek the Hos of God, is to 


appear before the ark, to worſhip at the ſanctuary of God; 
which was required of the Iſraelites thrice a- year. See 
2 SAM, xxi. I. 2 nnen. vii. 14. ba xxvii. i. 8, ExoD. 
xxiii. 17. | 

« Seek Jznovan and his firengeh, 8 

« Seck his face for eve. P'. cv. 4. 


Where it is worthy of remark, that yy (his ſtrength) is 
parallel and ſynonymous to van (his face) and ſignifies the 
ark of God: compare Ps. IXxviii. 6x. cxxxii. 8. They 
but trifle, who endeayour to extort any thing reaſonable 


from the common reading. Further, I am of opinion, 


that in ver. 9th the verb em in Niphal ought to be re- 
peated : ſo all the 0 tranſlators ſeem to have read it. 


uthpr's Note. 
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mode of ſinging was purſued through every 
part of the Ode; but towards the conclu- 
ſion the fact will not admit of a doubt. On 
the whole, whether we regard the ſubject, | 
the imagery, or ſtyle of this compoſition, it 
will be found to | poſſeſs. a certain fimple 
and unaffected (and therefore nnn 
| ſublimity: | 


Lift up your heads, O ye Ne! 

And be ye lift up, ye everlaſting doors?! 
« And the King of Glory ſhall enter. 

« Who is this King of Glory? 

e Jexovan mighty and powerful, 

© JEHOVAH powerful in war, 

« Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 

And be ye lift up, ye everlaſting doors! . 
« And the King of Glory ſhall enter. 

« Who is this King of Glory ? 

5 TEHOVAH of hoſts, he is the King of Glory. 8 


You will aakly perceive, that the beauty 
and ſublimity obſervable in this Pſalm are 


7 I would prefer ye ancient gates; that is, long ſince eno- 
bled by the worſhip of the true God. Thus Jacob and 
M oſes ſpeak of the ancient mountains, the everlaſting bills, 
Kc. The meaning of the verſe is, The gates, which 
«© were mean and contracted. before, and unworthy: of 
< Jznovan, ſhould now be extended and enlarged,” M. 


of 
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of ſuch a peculiar kind as to be perfectly 
adapted to the ſubject and the occaſion, and 
to that particular ſolemnity for which it was 
compoſed. You will perceive too, that un- 
leſs we have ſome reſpect to theſe points, the 
principal force and elegance will be loſt; and 
even the propriety of the ſentiments, the 
ſplendour of the diction, the beauty and or- 
der of the arrangement, will be almoſt to- 
tally obſcured. If ſuch be the ſtate of the 
caſe in this ſingle inſtance, it is ſurely not 
un reaſonable to conclude; that it is not the 
only one which ſtands in need of the light 
of hiſtory to caſt a ſplendour on its beauties. 
It is ſurely not . unreaſonable to infer, that 
much of the harmony, propriety, and ele- 
gance of the ſacred poetry muſt paſs unper- 
ceived by us, who can only form diſtant 
conjectures. of the general deſign, but. are 
totally ignorant of the particular applica- 
tion. Thus of neceſſity much of the de- 
| licacy | 


q I wiſh moſt earnefily, that this obſervation of our au- 
chor might be properly attended to by the commentators - 
upon the Pſalms : fince whoever neglects it muſt of ne- 
ceſlity fall into very groſs errors. There are ſome who, 
attempting to explain the Pſalms from the hiſtorical parts 

R 2 of 
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licacy of ſentiment, much of the felicity of 
alluſion, and the force of expreſſion, muſt, 
, | | by 
of Scripture, act as if every occurrence were known to 
them, and as if nothing had happened during the reign of 
David which was not committed to writing. This, how- 
ever, conſidering the extreme brevity of the Sacred Hiſ- 
tory, and the number and magnitude of the facts which 
it relates, muſt of courſe be very far from the truth. The 
cauſes and motives of many wars are not at all adverted to, 
the battles that are related are few, and thoſe the princi- 
pal. Who can doubt, though ever ſo unexperienced in 
military affairs, that many things occurred, which are 
not mentioned, between the deſertion of Jeruſalem. by 
David, and that famous battle, which exinguiſhed the re- 
bellion of Abfalom ? The camp muſt have been frequent- 
ly removed, as circumſtances varied, to places of greater 
ſafety ; much trouble muſt have been had in collecting the 
veteran foldiers from different poſts, and not a few battles 
and ſkirmiſhes muſt have occurred, before the exiled king 
| could ſo far prefume upon the ſtrength and increaſe of his 
army as to quit the mountains, and try the open field. 
This laſt battle being fought on this ſide Jordan, in the 
foreſt of Ephraim, is it not natural to ſuppoſe, that ſome- 
thing muſt have occurred to compel Abfalom, whoſe 
camp was beyond Jordan, to return into Paleſtine, pro- 
perly ſo called: poſſibly the preſervation of the royal city? 
Or is it poſſible tocowpare the hiſtory of 2 Sam. viii. 13. 
with Ps. Ix. and not to perceive, that ſome unfortunate 
events muſt have happened previous to the victories over 
the Syrians and Idumeans, and that affairs muſt have been 
unhappily ſituated in Paleſtine itſelf ; that even the royal 
city 
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by the hand of time, be caſt into ſhade ; or 
rather 1 houkd 7. totally ſuppreſſed and 


extin- 


City I muſt have been in danger; "FR the Idumeans pene- 
trated even fo far as the valley of Salt, which is ſcarcely 
diſtant one day's journey. If all theſe things be omitted ; 


if, moreover, in the bock of Samuel no ſufficiently ex- 


preſs mention is made of the Aſſyrians, with whom Da- 
vid certainly waged: war, Ps. Ixxxiii, . why ſhould we 
not ſuppoſe that many leſſer facts are omitted in the hiſ- 


tory, to which however a poet might allude, as natural 
and proper matter of amplification? But to return to the 


point I ſet out from, thoſe who will not allow themſelves 
to be ignorant of a great part of the Jewiſh hiſtory, will 
be apt to explain more of the Pſalms upon the fame prin- 
ciple, and us relating to the ſame facts, than they ought : 
whence the poetry will appear tame and Janguid, abound 
ing in words, but with little wr eee * 
ſentiment. 

There are commentators of another cus” "wed take 
inexcuſeable liberties of invention, and,inſtead of refort- 
ing to the records of the ancients, endeavour to ſupply 
facts from their own ingenuity: in which way ſome of 
the biographers of David have greatly indulged them- 
ſelves, and particularly DeLany. For example, in the 
7th Chap. of the 3d Vol. he takes it for granted, from 
Ps, xxxviii. and xli. that at the time when Abſalom 
formed the rebellion, David was ill of the ſmall-pox (a 
diſeaſe which we cannot pretend to aſſert from any biſ- 
torical proof to have been known at that period, and 
from which the king at his time of life could ſcarcely 
have recovered) and to ſhew that nothing could exceed 

2 3 a f his 
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| extinguiſhed. The attentive reader will, in- 
deed, frequently feel a want of information, 
concerning the author, the age, and the oc- 
caſion of a poem; ſtill more frequently will 
he find occaſion to lament his own 1 gnorance 
with reſpect to many facts and circumſtances 
cloſely connected with the principal ſubject, 
and on which, perhaps, its moſt ftriking 
ornaments depend. This we experience in 
ſome degree in the admirable poem. of. De- 
borah ; and this J ſeem to experience in the 
Gixty-eighth Pfalm, though it appears to 
have ſome affinity with the ſubject of that 
which we have juſt examined, ſince it adopts, 
in the place of an exordium, that well- 
known form of expreſſion which was com- 
monly made uſe of on the removal of the 
ark o: 


his raſhneſs in inventing, he adds, that by means is of the 
diſeaſe he loſt the uſe of his right eye for ſome time. 
Others have recourſe to myſtical interpretations, or 
thoſe hiſtorical paſſages which they do not underſtand they 
convert into prophecies: into none of theſe errors would 
mankind have fallen, but through the perſuaſion, that the 
| whole hiſtory of the Jews was minutely detailed to them; 
and that there were no circumſtances wich which they 
were unacquainted. M. Wy | d, 


2 Compare NUM, x. 35. 
| ce Let 
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8 Let God ariſe; let his enemies be ſcattered; 
And. let thoſe that hate him flee from his pre- | 
. ſence.” be | 


But almoſt every part of this moſt. 8681 | 
poem is involved in an impenetrable dark 
neſs. It would otherwiſe have afforded a 
ſingular example of the true ſublime'; the 
ſcattered rays of which, breaking forth with 
difficulty through the thick clouds that ſur- 
round it, we yet behold with a mixture of 
admiration and pleaſure '*, 

The moſt perfect example that I know of. 
the other ſpecies of the ſublime ode, which 
I pointed out (that I mean which poſſeſſes a 
fublimity dependant wholly upon the great- 
neſs of the conceptions,” and the dignity of 
the language, without any peculiar excel- 
lence in the form and arrangement) is the 
thankſgiving ode of Mofes, compoſed after 
paſſing the Red Sea. Through every part 
of this poem the moſt perfect plainneſs and 


10 Having profeſſed above, that I admired not ſo much 
the ſublimity as the ſweetneſs of David's Lyric Poetry, I 
think it my duty to make an exception in favour of this 
| Pſalm, than which I do not recolle& any thing more 
fublime in the whole book of Pſalms, M. 


* Ex0D. xv. 


R 4 ſimplicity 


W 
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ſimplicity is maintained; there is nothing 
artificial, nothing laboured, either in reſpect 
to method or invention. Every part of it 
breathes the ſpirit of nature and of paſſion: 
joy, admiration, and love, united with piety 
and devotion, burſt forth ſpontaneouſly in 
their native colours. A miracle of the moſt 
intereſting nature to the Iſraelites is diſplayed. 
The . ſea divides, and the waters are raiſed 
into vaſt heaps on either fide, while. they 
paſs over; but their enemies, in attempting 
to purſue, are overwhelmed by the reflux 
of the waves. Theſe circumſtances are all 
expreſſed in language ſuitable to the emo- 
tions which they produced, abrupt, fervid. 
conciſe, animated, with a frequent repetition | 
of the ſame ſentiments : 


„I will ſing to Jenovan, for he is very ne 

tc exalted; | 
de The horſe and the rider he hath oerwhelined 
de in the ſea.” 


This conſtitutes the proem of the ode, and 
is alſo repeated occaſionally by the female 
part of the band in the manner of a modern 
chorus, being briefly expreſſive of the ge- 
neral ſubject. The ſame idea, however, oc- 

| curs 
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curs in ſeveral parts of the poem, with 

conſiderable variation in the knn and 

figures: 

« The chapiots of Pharoah and his forces he caſt 
ee into the ſeaz; _ ' 


e And his choſen leaders were drowned i in the 


% Red Sea. 1 
« The depths have covered them; : 


" bees, vent down into the abyſs as a ſtone.“ Fs 


And again : K 
2 The enemy cad, 1 vin purſue, 1 win over- 
hay take; 

« I will divide the ſpoil, my foul 00m be ſatis- 
cc fied**;. 

« will draw the ſword, my n ſhall i defroy 
te them 

« Thou didſt blow with thy . the fon co -· 
« yered them: 5 


ce They ſunk like lead i in the great waters.“ 


Nor do even theſe minen, ſatisfy "oy 
author : | 


« Who is like unto thee among the gods, 0 
© TEHOVAH | 
e Who is like unto thee, glorious i in ſanctity! 


1 4 This is explained by one al the Rabbinical 
« writers, It will be filled from them; that is, ſays ano- 
„ther, by taking their wealth or ſubſtance.” H. 


« Fearful 
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7 « Fearful i in praiſes, performing miracles! _ 


cc Thou extendedſt thy right-hand, the Fawn 
” * ſwallowed them,” 


In theſe examples is diſplayed all the genuine 
force of nature and paſſion, which the ef- 
forts of art will emulate in vain. Here we 
behold the paſſions. ſtruggling for vent, la- 
bouring with a copiouſneſs of thought and a 
poverty of expreſſion, and on that very ac- 

count the more expreſsly diſplayed. To take 

a ſtrict account of the ſublimity of this ode, 
would be to repeat the whole. I will only 
remark one quality, which is indeed conge- 
nial to all the poetry of the Hebrews, but in 
this poem 1s more than uſually predominant, 

I mean that brevity of diction which is ſo 
conducive to ſublimity of ſtyle. Diffuſe and 
exuberant expreſſion generally detracts from 
the force of the ſentiment; as in the human 
body, exceſſive corpulency is generally in- 
conſiſtent with health and vigour. The He- 
brews, if we contemplate any of their com- 
poſitions as a whole, may be deemed full and 
copious; but if we conſider only the con- 
ſtituent parts of any production, they will 
be found ſparing 1 in words, conciſe and ener- 


Setic. . 
4 
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getic. They amplify by diverſifying, by re- 
peating, and ſometimes by adding tothe 
ſubject; therefore it happens, that it is fre- 
quently, on the whole, treated rather dif- 
fuſely; but ſtill every particular ſentence 1 is 
conciſe and nervous in itſelf. Thus! it hap- 
pens in general, that neither copiouſneſs. nor 
vigour is wanting. This brevity of ſtyle is 
in ſome meaſure to be attributed to the genius 
of the language, and in ſome meaſure to the 
nature of the Hebrew verſe. The moſt li- 
teral verſions therefore commonly fail in this 
reſpect, and conſequently ſtill leſs is to be 
expected from any poetical tranſlations" or 
imitations whatever 

Moſt of thoſe qualities and perfeliians, 
which have been the ſubject of this diſquiſi- 
tion, will be found in a very high degree in 
the twenty-ninth Pſalm. The ſupreme do- 
minion of God, and the awfulneſs of his 
power, are demonſtrated from the tremendous 
noiſe, and the aſtoniſhing force of the thun- 
der, which the Hebrews, by a bold but very 
apt figure, denominate © the voice of the 
« Moſt High.” It is enough to ſay of it, 
that the ſublimity of the matter is perfectly 
equalled by the unaffected energy of the 
ſtyle. 


SIRE 
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. M XTIT. | 


x Ling, age of might, O ſing 

* Praiſe to heaven's eternal King; 

* Power and ſtrength to him aſſign, 
* And before his hallow'd ſhrine 

* Field the homage, that his name 

From a creature's lips may claim. 

% Hark! his voice in thunder breaks; 

« Huſh'd to ſilence, while he ſpeaks, 
Ocean's waves from pole to pole 
te Hear the awful accents roll : © 

See, as louder yet they riſe; | 
* Echoing through the vaulted. ſkies, 
te Loftieſt cedars lie o'erthrown, 

« Cedars of ſteep Lebanon. 

te See, uprooted from its ſeat, 

« Trembling at the threat divine, 
Lebanon itſelf retreat; 

e And Sirion haſte its flight to join! ' 
c“ See them like the heifer borne, 


Like the beaſt whoſe pointed horn 


« Strikes with dread the ſylvan train, 
Bound impetuous on the plain. 
« Now the burſting clouds give way, 
« And the vivid lightnings play ; 
ce And the wilds by man untrod | 
„ Hear, diſnay'd, th' approaching God. 
* Cades! o'er thy lonely waſte, 
« Oft the dreadful ſounds have paſt: 
| e Ofc 
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« Oft his ſtroke the wood invades: 

« Widow'd of their branchy ſhades | | 
e Mightieſt oaks its fury know 
„While the pregnant hind her . 

e Inſtant feels, and on the earth _ 

« Trembling drops th' uafiniſh'd birth. 


' The oats. are affected with pain, or tremble :' om or 
TR is an oak : and certainly this word frequently occurs 
in the plural maſculine, with the inſertion of . And in 
this ſenſe the SyR. has taken it, who renders it πWaäZ n g. 
For the word py in Syriac, as well as Hebrew, denotes 
motion or agitation of any kind; nor is its meaning con- 
hned to the pains of childbirth. See ISA. li: 9. This 
explanation of the word dom in the ſenſe of moving or 
e haking, is eftabliſhed beyond a doubt upon the autho- 
* rity of the Arabic verb dm, to move or ſhake.” H. 
Though the word rb does not appear in the Syriac 
Lexicons to ſignify an oak, yet it occurs four times in 
this ſenſe in the Syriac verſion, exactly anſwering to the 
Hebrew word nn, 2 SAM. Xviii. 9, 10, 14. as alſo in 
this place. The common tranſlations ſuppoſe this paſ- 
ſage to relate to the hinds bringing forth young : which 
agrees very little with the reſt of the imagery either in na- 
ture or dignity: nor do I feel myſelf perſuaded, even by 
the reaſonings of the learned Bochart on this ſubject, 
Hieroz. part i. lib. iii. chap. 179. Whereas the oak 
ſtruck with lightning admirably -agrees with the context. 
And Bochart himſelf explains the word 75x (which has 
been abſurdly underſtood by the Maſorites and other com- 
mentators as relating to a ſtag) as ſpoken of a tree in a 
very beautiful explication of an obſcure . in GEN. 
Alix. 21. Author's Nute. 


8 
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— 
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4 15 


" Proftrate on the ſacred floor 

« Iſrael's ſons his name adore, _ Ley 
„ While his acts to every tongue 2 LO 

« Yields its argument of ſong. 

«.He the ſwelling ſurge commands; 

« Fix'd his throne for ever ſtands ; - 

« He his people ſhall incrcaſe, N 

« Arm with ſtrength, and bleſs with peace.” | 


4 


* e . 


"TS SUBLIME STYLE OF THE 
uf | HEBREW ODE. | 


Dye ſublime Ole, in ad all the conflituents of ſublimity 

formerly ſpecified are united.—The prophetic Ode of Maſer 
DeuT. xxxii. — The triumphal Ode of Deborah ; the 
Prayer of Habakkuk; the Fate of Tyranny, being a' 
Yaris imitation 7 the xivth *. of . 


EFORE we deb this tifquidtion 

concerning the Lyric Poetry of the 
Hebrews, it will be proper to produce a few 
ſpecimens of that kind of ode, which derives 
ſublimity from ſeveral united (cauſes, from 
the diction, the ſentiments, the form and 
conduct of the poem; and which accumu- 
lates, or in a manner condenſes and com- 
bines all the beauties and elegancies of this 
ſtyle of compoſition. The poems to which 
I ſhall: refer on this occaſion,” are too well 
known to require a minute explanation, and 
indeed almoſt too noble and perſpicuous in 
themſelves to admit of any illuſtration” from 
criticiſm ; it will therefore be ſufficient to 
notice them in general terms, or, at moſt, 
| 3  bnefly 
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briefiy to recommend a few paſſages, which 


are perbaps ſo eminently beautiful as to de- 


ſerve particular attention. 


The firſt inſtance I ſhall mention 18 that 


prophetic ode of Moſes ', which contains a 


juſtification on the part. of God againſt the 
Iſraelites, and an explanation of the nature 


and deſign of the divine judgments. The 


exordium is ſingularly magnificent ; the plan | 


and conduct of the poem is juſt, natural, 
and well accommodated to the ſubject, for 


it is almoſt in the order of an hiſtorical nar- 


ration. It embraces a variety of the ſublimeſt 
ſubjects and ſentiments, it diſplays the truth 
and juſtice of God, his paternal love, and 
his unfailing tenderneſs to his choſen people; 


and: on the other hand, their ungrateful and 


contumacious ſpirit. The ardour of the 
divine indignation, and the heavy denuncia- 
tions of vengeance, are afterwards expreſſed 
in a remarkable perſonification, which is 
ſcarcely to be paralleled from all the choiceſt 
treaſures of the Muſes. The fervour. of 
wrath is however tempered with the milder 


beams of lenity and mercy, and ends at laſt 


* 


* DEUT. xxxii. 


I - 


— 


— 


Al 


8 


„ 
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in promiſes and conſolation. When I for- 

merly treated of elevation of ſentiment, of 

the impulſe of the paſſions, of the force of 

imagery aud diction, I could ſcarcely have 

avoided touching upon this poem, and draw- 

ing ſome of my examples from it. Not 

to repeat theſe, or accumulate unneceſſary 

matter, I will only add one remark, namely, 

that the ſubject and ſtyle of this poem bear 

ſo exact a reſemblance to the prophetic as well 

as the Lyric compoſitions of the Hebrews, 

that it unites all the force, energy, and bold- 2 

neſs of the latter, with the exquiſite variety 

and grandeur of 1 OY ſo pecuhar to the 

former. | 
Another ſpecimen of the perfectly ſublime 

Ode will be found in the triumphal Ode of 

Deborah *. This Poem conſiſts of three 

parts: firſt, the exordium; next, a recital of 

the circumſtances which preceded, and of 

thoſe which accompanied the victory; laſtly, | 

a fuller deſcription of the concluding event, 

the death of Siſera, and the diſappointed 

hopes of his mother, which is embelliſhed 


OE 


"1 


> See lacs XV, * See LECT: xiii. 
e Jup. v. 5 a by | 1 
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with all the choiceſt flowers of poetry. Of 
this latter part, I endgavoured to explain at 
large the principal beauties in- a former lec- 
ture. About the middle of the poem, it 
muſt. be confeſſed, ſome obſcurities occur, and 
thoſe not of a trivial nature, which i impair 
the beauty of the compoſition; and what is 
worſe, I fear they will ſcarcely admit of elu- 
cidation, unleſs we were poſſeſſed of ſome 
further hiſtorical lights. The exordium de- 
ſerves a particular examination, as well for 
its native magnificence and ſublimity, as 
becauſe it will ſerve more completely to ilhuſ- 
trate my remarks concerning the digreſſions 
of the Hebrew Ode. I obſerved, that the 
principal paflages in the Sacred Hiſtory, 
which in general conſtitute the materials of 
theſe digreſſions, are ſo connected with every 
ſubject of Sacred Poetry, that even in the 
moſt excentric excurſions of the imagina- 
tion, there is little danger of wandering 
from the main ſcope and deſign. The ſub- 
ject of this Ode is the triumph of the Iſrae- 
lites over their enemies through the divine 
aſſiſtance, and the eſtabliſhment of their 
liberty. At the very opening of the poem 
this is propoſed as the ground-work of it: 
and 
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and after inviting the kings and princes of 

the neighbouring nations to attend to this 

miracle of the divine goodneſs, the author 
proceeds to celebrate the praiſe of God, not 

commencing with the benefit ſo recently re- 

ceived, but with the prodigies Nee ex- 
' hibited in n Egypt: 6 


4 O Jexovan, hes chou wenteſt forth out 3 
« Seir, 

«© When thou proceededſt 6 the plains of 
« Edom; | 

e The earth was moved, the heavens dropped, 

The clouds alſo dropped water ; 5 

« The mountains melted from before the face of 

© Jgrovan, 

ce Sinah itſelf from before Jznovan, the God of 

se Iſrael.“ 


The ſudden introduction of ſuch important 
incidents, breathes the free and fervid ſpirit 
of the Lyric Muſe. There is however no 
defect in the connexion, nor does any de- 
gree of obſcurity attend the compariſon which 
is implied between that ſtupendous deliver- 
ance and the benefit ſo lately received. 

On the ſame principle the prayer of Ha- 
bakkuk 1s EN 7 and 1 1s a remarkable 


l 1 iii, 
S 2 inſtance 
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inſtance of that ſublimity peculiar to the 
ode, and which is often the reſult of a bold 
but natural digreſſion. The Prophet fore- 
ſeeing the judgment of God, and the im- 
pending calamities, which were to be inflicted 
upon his nation by the hands of the Chal- 
deans, as well as the puniſhments, which 
the latter were themſelves to undergo; partly 
ſtruck with terror, partly cheered with-hope, 
he beſeeches Almighty God to haſten the re- 
* of his people: 


5 0 JEHOvAk, I have heard thy ſpeech, 
] have feared, O Jenovan, thy work. 
« As the yearsꝰ approach, thou haſt ſhewn it: 
« Andin my wrath haſt remembered mercy.” 


In this alike, the reſemblance between the 
Babyloniſh and Egyptian captivities natu- 
rally preſents itſelf to the mind, as well as 
the poſſibility of a ſimilar deliverance through - 
the power and aſſiſtance of God. With how 
much propriety, therefore, might the Pro- 
phet have continued his ſupplications to that 


s See the VurG. and THEODOTION, © wow er 
AQUILA and the Lxx. « v9 eyyiben ra ern" SYMMACHUS, 
£rT0; rar eiaurwr, All of them almoſt in the ſame ſenſe, 
that is, © within a fixed time.” 


; _—_ 


totally diſregards the formality of this me- 


| \ 
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 all-powerful and all-merciful God; that, as 
he had formerly wrought ſo many miracles. 
in favour of his people, he would afford 
them relief and conſolation on the preſent 
occaſion; and how efficacious. a- method 
would it have been, to confirm the fortitude 
of every pious perſon, to remind them, that 
he who had formerly manifeſted his infinite 
power in delivering the Iſraelites from their 
great afflictions, might, in proper time, em- 
ploy the ſame means to reſcue them from LI 
their preſent ſtate of ſuffering? He however |: 


thod, probably becauſe he ſuppoſed all the 
above ideas would ſpontaneouſly occur to the 
reader; nor does he labour for acceſs by 
ſlow and regular approaches to the ſacred de- 
poſitory of the moſt ſplendid materials, but 


burſts into it at once, and by a fort of 
unexpected impulſe : 


« God came from Teman, 

And the Holy One from mount 33 ? 
« His glory covered the heavens ; 

« And the earth was full of his praiſe.” 


The Prophet, indeed, illuſtrates this ſubject 
throughout with equal magnificence ; ſelect- 


8 3 ing 
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ing from ſuch an aſſemblage of miraculous 
incidents, the moſt noble and important, 
diſplaying them in the moſt ſplendid colours, 
and embelliſhing them with the ſublimeſt 
imagery, figures, and diction, the dignity of 
which is ſo heightened and recommended by 
the ſuperior elegance of the concluſion, that 
were it not for a few ſhades, which the hand 
of time has apparently caſt over it in two 
or three paſſages, no compoſition of the kind 
would, I believe, appear more elegant or 
more perfect than this poem. 

I will add one remarkable example more 
of the perfectly ſublime ode, which indeed it 
would be utterly unpardonable to. overlook ; 
I mean, the triumphal ſong of the Iſraelites 
on the deſtruction of Babylon. It is almoſt 

unneceſſary to add, that it is in no reſpect 
unworthy of Ifaiah, whom I cannot help 
eſteeming the firſt of poets, as well for ele- 
gance as ſublimity. Having formerly taken 
up a conſiderable portion of your time and 
attention in a, minute inveſtigation of its 
beauties, 1t 15 now. preſented in the modern 


form of a Lyric compoſition. 
. | 


* 
X 


er 
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oN THE FATE OF TYRANNY, ISAIAH XIV. 


« Oppreſſion dies: the Tyrant falls: 
« The golden City bows her walls! 
© IEHOVARH breaks th' Avenger's rod. 

« The Son of Wrath, whoſe ruthleſs hand 

« Hurl'd Deſolation o'er the land, 
« Has run his raging race, has clos'd the ſcene of 
| &« blood. 

e Chiefs arm'd around behold weir ander 

„ ee 
« Nor ſpread the guardian ſhield, nor lift the 
loyal ſword. 


He falls; and Earth again is free. 
« Hark! at the call of Liberty, | 
« All Nature lifts the choral ſong, 
« The Fi Ir-trees, on the mountain's head, 
* Rejoice thro” all their pomp of ſhade; 
The lordly Cedars nod on ſacred Lebanon: 
« Tyrant! they cry, ſince thy fell force is 
ce broke, | | 
« Our proud heads pierce the {kies, nor fear the | 
, woodman's ſtroke. 


ce Hell, from her gulph profound, 
te Rouſes at thine approach; and, all around, 
« Her dreadful nates of preparation ſound. 
c See, at the awful call, 
« Her r ſhadowy Heroes all, 1 5 
1 « Ev'n 
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„ Ev'n mighty Kings, the heirs of empire wide, 


cc 


cc 


e Riſing, with ſolemn ſtate, and ſlow, 


* From their ſable thrones below, 
« Meet, and inſult thy pride. 
«© What, doſt thou join our ghoſtly train, 
« A flitting ſhadow light, and vain? 
e Where is thy pomp, thy feſtive throng, 
« 'Thy revel dance, and wanton ſong? 
Proud King?! Corruption faſtens on thy breaſt ; 
And calls her crawling brood, and bids them 
ce ſhare the feaſt. | 


e Oh Lucifer! thou radiant ſtar; ' 


cc 


4 


« Son of the Morn; whoſe roſy car 
c Flam'd foremoſt in the van of day: 
«© How art thou fall'n, thou King of Light! 
« How falFn from thy meridian height! | 
Who ſaid'ſt the diſtant poles ſhall hear me, 
cc and obey. 
« High, o'er the ſtars, my ſpphire throne . 
& ſhall glow, 


And, as Jznovan's ſelf, my voice the heav'ns 
e ſhall bow. | 


ce He ſpake, he died. Diſtain'd with gore, 
ce Beſide yon yawning cavern hoar, 
« See, where his livid corſe is laid. 
te The aged Pilgrim paſſing by, 
Surveys him long with dubious eye; 
And muſes on his fate, and ſhakes his reverend 
« head. 


200 Juſt 
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6c Juſt heav'ns1 is thus thy gun . 
« gone? 


« Is this poor heap of e Juſt the King of Babylon? 


« Is this the Man, whoſe nod : 
% Made the Earth tremble: whoſe terrific rod 
e Levell'd her loftieſt cities ? Where He trod, 
_ © Famine purſu'd, and frown'd ; 

«Til Nature groaning round, 33 
Saw her rich realms rransform'd 1 deſerts 
| cc dry ; 4 
% While at his crouded prifon' $ gates | 

« Graſping the keys of F _ 
« Stood ſtern Captivity. ' + n 
Vain Man! behold thy righteous doom; 
« Behold each neighb'ring monarch's tomb 2 
« The trophied arch, the breathing buſt, 
© The laurel ſhades their ſacred duſt; 
While thou, vile Out-caſt, on this hoſtile "Ry 


Moulder'ſt, a vulgar corſe, ma the vulgar 
« ſlain, | 


. $3 


cc 


* 


cc 


cc 


% No trophied arch, no breathing buſt, 
« Shall dignify thy trampled duſt: 
e No laurel flouriſh o'er thy grave. 
« For why, proud King, thy ruthleſs hand 
« Hurl'd Deſolation o'er the had,-:i29536 - 


ce And cruſh'd the ſubject race, om kings are 
born to ſave: 


e Eternal 


* 
— 
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Eternal Infamy ſhall blaft thy name, 
E And all thy ſons ſhall ſhare their pious Fa- 
e ther's ſhame. . 


40 Riſe, purple Slaughter! * riſe; 
« Unfold the terror of thine eyes; | 
* Dart thy vindictive ſhafts around : Fane 
Let no ſtrange land a ſhade afford, 8 
«© No conquer'd Nations call them Lord; a 
Nor let their cities riſe to curſe che godly 
ground. 
« For eee ſwears; no Name; no Son, 
% No remnant, ſhall remain of haughty Babylon. 


« Thus ſaith the righteous Lord': 
« My Vengeanceſhall unſheath the flaming ſword; 
« O'er all thy realms my Fury ſhall be ornate 

«© Where yon proud city ſtood, 

« P1I ſpread the ſtagnant flood; 
« And there the Bittern | in the ſedge ſhall tork, 
Moaning with ſullen ſtrain: 

«« While, ſweeping o'er the plain, 

“ Deſtruction ends her work. 

« Yes, on mine holy mountain's brow, 

I' cruſh this proud, Aﬀyrian foe, 

© TH irrevocable word is ſpoke, | 

« From Judah's neck the galling yoke 
© Spontaneous falls, ſhe ſhines with wonted ſtate; 
cc Thus by MYSELF I ſwear, and what I fwear is 

« Fate?,” 


1 Mr. PoTTER has favoured the world with a very ele- 
gant and ſpirited paraphraſe of this prophetic Ode. His 
deſcription 
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deſcription of the reception of the king of Babylon im the 


infernal noun is Nn. ſtriking: 5 


« To meet thee, Hades len from ee 
An iron ſmile his viſage wears; Y 

<« He calls through all the drear abodes of death 9 28 
1 His call each mighty chieſtain hears 

« And ſceptered kings, of empires wide, 


— 


„Ri Ne wes act esd thy pride 


is this weak form of flitting air 

The potent Lord that 61d th* W 

„Thus are thy wonted glories gone? | 
„Where thy rich feaſts, [thy ſprightly viols where? 

Beneath thee is corruption ſpread, 

« And worms the covering of thy bed? 

How art thou faln, briglit ſtar of orient day, 
How full'n from thy etherial height, 

“Son of the morning! Thou, whoſe ſanguine ray 
« Glar'd terribly a baleful light; 

& War kindled at the blaze, and wild 


% Ruſh'd Slaughter, Havoc ruſh'd, their robes with blood 


« defiled. 
« T in high heaven will be ador'd, 
Above the flars of God exalt my throne ; 
« My power ſhall ſacred Sion own, 
« The mount of God's high preſence hail me Lord. 
Such thy vain threats: Death's dark abode 
«© Yawns to receive the vaunting g 


The expoſtulation of the travellers, who find the body 


expoſed, is alſo expreſſed in terms truly magnificent: 


< Is this the man, whoſe barb'rous hate | 
% Bound captive monarchs in his galling chain; 3 
„ While Outrage call'd his loit'ring train, 

« And Rigour clos'd the dungeon's ruthleſs gate ? 


« How 
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Ho from his high dominion hurl'd 


« The ſpoiler of the ravag'd world!? 
« Shalt thou with hotiour'd chiefs repoſe ? 


| Leer: 28. 


22 


« Her jaws *gainſt thee the Grave ſhall cloſe; - 


For where portentous thy proud banners wavid, 


« Rapine ruſh'd o'er the waſted land: | 
« Thy country too, her free-born ſons eu d, 


« Or laughter d, curs'd thy hoſtile hand. 12 


I cloſe' theſe extracts with the denunciation of Heeren | 


f 


againſt the Aﬀſyrians: 


c Dreadful on Sion's ſacred — 


The God of armies ſhall they know. 


“ Daughter of Sion, let thy joy ariſe, 


* From thy griev'd neck his yoke ſhall fall 8 50 


“ Virgin exult, thy haughty foe deſpiſe, 


he His chain no more * arms fan gall ! p | 


1 . , » + * < : 
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LECTURE XXIX. 


OF TUE: IDYLLIUM OF. THE HEBREWS... 


Beſides thoſe poems which may be erich termed odes, the ge- | 
neral appellation, which in the Hebrew is equivalent te 


Canticle or Song, includes another ſpecies called by the 


Greeks, the Tdyllium.—The reaſon of this name, and the 


definition of the poem ta "which it is appropriated, —The 
hiftarical Pſalms in general belong properly to this claſs. — 


The intercalary ſlanza and the nature of it. —The elegant 


plan and arrangement” of the hundred and ſeventh Pſalm 
explained : alſo the ixth chapter of 1ſaiah, ver. 8. to chap. 


x. ver. 4.— This paſſage a, perfect ſpecimen, of the Idyl- 


tum: other examples of the Idyllium no leſs Perfect as to 
flyle and form. —The Hymn of Cleanthes the floic com- 
ended. —The cxxxixth Pſalm in Engliſh verſe. © 


. MONGST thoſe poems which by the 
A. Hebrews were adapted to muſic, and 
diſtinguiſhed by the general appellation 
Shirim, there are ſome which differ in their 
nature from lyric poetry, ſtrictly ſo called. 
It will therefore be more regular to claſs them 
with thoſe compoſitions anciently termed 


Idylliums, the name and nature of which 


I {hall endeavour to explain. 
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Whether we are to attribute the invention 

of the name to the poets themſelves, or to 

the grammarians who reviſed their works, is 
difficult to ſay; but we find ſome of the 


Greek poems diſtinguiſhed by the title Eids, 


which denotes a poem without any certain 
limitation as to form or ſubject. Even the 
odes of Pindar retain that appellation. But 
if there were any upon lighter ſubjects, or 
in a more humble ſtrain, indeed in any re- 
ſpect of an inferior kind, and ſuch as could 
not be claſſed under any of the common di- 
viſions, they were entitled Eiqhllia. Thus 
the ſmall poems of Theocritus, which con- 
| fiſt chiefly of Bucolicks, intermingled with 
others of different kinds, are called Idylliums. 
In the ſame manner the Latins preferred the 
name of Eclogues, or poems ſelected from a 
number of others; and for a contrary and 
more modeſt reaſon, that of Hh (or woods) 
was given to fuch verſes as were haſtily com- 
poſed, and promiſcuouſly thrown together, 
ſuch as might afford matter for a more ac- 
curate reviſion or for a ſimilar ſelection. But 
although the term Idyllium be a vague and 
general term, which denotes nothing certain 
pac, to the- -nature of the poem, it ſtill 


appear 8 
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appears by uſe and cuſtom to have obtained 
a certain and appropriated deſtination; and 
perhaps it may not be improperly defined, 


a poem of moderate length; of a uniform, 


middle ſtyle, chiefly diſtinguiſhed for ele- 


gance and ſweetneſs; regular and clear as to 
plot, conduct, and arrangement. There are 


many perfect examples of this kind of poem 
extant in the writings of the Hebrews; 


ſome: of which, I preſume, it will not be 


unpleaſing ſingly to point out and explain. 
The firſt of theſe poems which attract our 


notice are the hiſtorical Pſalms, in celebra- 


tion of the power and the other attributes 
of the Deity, as inſtanced in the miracles 
which he performed in favour of his people. 
One of the principal of theſe, bearing the 


name of Aſaph ', purſues the hiſtory of the 


Iſraelites from the time of their departure 
from Egypt to the reign of David, particu- 


larizing and illuſtrating all the leading events. 
The ſtyle is ſimple and uniform, but the 


ſtructure is poetical, and the ſentiments oc- 
caſionally ſplendid. The hiſtorical, or ra- 
ther chronological order, cannot be ſaid to 


Ps. Ixxviii. 


be 
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to be exactly pteſerved throughout; for the 
minute detail of ſo protracted a ſeries of 
events could ſcarcely fail to tire in a W 
of imagination. The Egyptian miracles 
are introduced in a very happy and elegant 
digreflion, and may be conſidered as form- 
ing a kind of epiſode. The ſame ſubject af- 
fords materials for two other Pſalms, the 
hundred and fifth, and the hundred and 
ſixth: the one including the hiſtory of 

Iſrael, from the call of Abraham to the Ex- 
odus; the other, from that period to the later 
ages of the commonwealth : both of them 
bear a ſtrong reſemblance to the ſeventy- 


eighth, as well in the ſubject as in the ſtyle 


(except perhaps that the diction is rather of 
a more ſimple caſt) ; the mixture of eaſe and 


grace, diſplayed in the ms is the ſame 
in all. 


Theſe Pſalms, both in plot and conduct 


have a ſurprizing analogy to the Hymns of 
the Greeks. Indeed the Greek tranſlators 
might very properly have given the title of 
Hymns to the book of Pſalms, as that 
word agrees much more exactly with the 
Hebrew title Tehi//im, than that which they 
have adopted. This ſpecies of poetry was 

very 
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very early in uſe among che Greeks, FE was 


almoſt entirely "appropriated to the celebra- 
tion of their religious rites. The fubjects 
in general were the origin of the Gods, the 
places of their birth, their atchievements, 
and the other circumſtances of their hiſtory. 
Such are all the poems of this kind now ex- 
tant in the Greek; ſuch are the elegant 
hymns of Calimachus, as well as thoſe 
which are attributed to Homer. The poem 
of Theocritus, entitled the Diosxoukol, or 
the praiſe of Caſtor and Pollux, is alſo a ge- 


nuine hymn, and very elegant in its kind: 


nor is it improperly claſſed among the Idyl- 
liums, which may be ſaid to include all of 


this ſpecies. © But the true form and charac- 


ter of the Hymn is excellently expreſſed by 
the two <a of Salii (or prieſts « of wary in 


Virgil: 


* One 435 of old, another of the young; 

« To dance, and bear the burthen of the . 
* The lay records the labours and the praiſe, 
And all th' immortal acts of Hercules 3 * 


Thoſe ancient hymns; which are falſely at- 


tributed to Orpheus, are more properly ini- 


»Da vp. VII. EN EI D. viii, 379. 
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tiatory Songs; for they contain · little more 
& than invocations of the Gods, which were 
e made uſe of by thoſe who were Initiated 
« in the ſacred myſteries of any of the 
<« Gods. Ovid, who was both an ele- 
gant and a learned poet, united the excel- 
lencies of both theſe ſpecies of Hymns: for 
the exordium of the Hymn to Bacchus con- 
tains the invocations of that God, or in 
other words, announces ſolemnly his name 
and titles ; the remainder celebrates his per- 
fections and atchievements *. 

There 1s yet another Pſalm, which may 
be enumerated among thoſe of the hiſtorical | 
kind, namely, the hundred and thirty-fixth. 
It celebrates the praiſes of the Almighty, 
and proclaims his infinite power and good- 
neſs ; beginning with the work of creation, 
and proceeding to the miracles of the Exo- 
dus, the principal of which are related al- 
moſt in the hiſtorical order. The exordium 
commences with this well-known diſtich : 


__ «© Glorify JzHovay, for he is good; 
For his mercy endureth for ever: 


7 Jos. SCALIGER, Annot, in Hym. Orph. 
* METAMORFPHe iv. 11. 
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which, according to Ezra”, 5 was commonly 
. ſung by alternate choirs. There is, how- 
ever, one circumſtance remarkable attending 
it, which is, that the latter line of the dif- 
 tich, being added by the ſecond. choir, and 
alſo ſubjoined to every verſe (which is a fin- 
gular caſe) forms a perpetual Epode. Hence 
the whole nature and form of the interca- 
lary verſe, or (burthen of the Song) may be 
collected: it expreſſes in a clear, concife, - 
and ſimple manner, ſome particular ſenti- 
ment, which ſeems to include virtually the 
general ſubject or deſign of the poem ; and 
it is thrown in at proper intervals, accord- 
ing to the nature and arrangement of it, for 
the ſake of impreſſing the ſubje& more firm- 
ly upon the mind. That the intercalary 
verſe is perfectly congenial to the Idyllium, 
is evident from the authority of Theocritus, 
Bion, Mofchus, and even of Virgil. I thall 
add one or two examples from the Sacred 
Poetry, which will not loſe in a compartfon 
with the moſt perfect ſpecimens i in this de- 
partment of poetry, which thoſe excellent 
writers have bequearhed to poſterity: and 


+ Ex. i ü, 10, IL. 1 
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in order to illuſtrate as well the elegance of 
the poem in general, as the peculiar force 
and beauty of the intercalary verſe, the or- 
der and conduct of the ſubject muſt be * 


ticularly explained. 


The hundred, and ſeventh Pſalm may un- 
doubtedly be enumerated among the molt. 


elegant monuments of antiquity ; and it is 


chiefly indebted for its elegance to the ge- | 
neral plan and conduct of the poem. It 
celebrates the goodneſs and mercy of God 
towards mankind, as demonſtrated in the 
immediate aſſiſtance and comfort which he 
affords, in the greateſt calamities, to thoſe 
who devoutly implore his aid. In the firſt, 
place, to thoſe who wander in the deſert, and 


who encounter the horrors of famine; next, 


to thoſe who are in bondage; to thoſe who 
are afflicted with diſeaſe ; and finally, to thoſe 
who are toſſed about upon the ocean. The 1 
prolixity of the argument 15 occaſionally re- 
lieved by narration; and examples are ſuper- 
added of the divine ſeverity in puniſhing the 
wicked, as well as of his benignity to the 
devout and vir tuous ; and both. the narrative | 
and preceptive parts are recommended to the 
earneſt contemplatian of confiderate minds. 
ny 1 CCC 


a 
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Thus the whole poem aftually divides into 


five parts nearly equal; the four firſt of 


which conclude with ' an intercalary 'verſe; 


expreſſive of the ae cond or boos. ou of wie 


hymn : 5 1 | 


1 5 Glorify Jenovan for his mercy, 
« And for his wonders to the children of men. 


This diſtich alſo 18 occaſionally diverſified, : 


and another ſometimes anne ed illuſtrative 
of the ſentiment ; 


cc For he ſatisfieth the famiſhed ſoul, 
« And filleth the hungry with good.” 


et For he hath broken the brazen gates, 
« And. the bolts of iron he hath cut in men |; 


The ſentiment of the Epode itſelf 18 x 3 


times repeated, only varied by different 
imagery: 


cc Glorify Jenovan for his'mercy, | | 
e And for his wonders to the children of men: 


Let them alſo offer ſacrifices of praiſe, = 


* And let them declare his works with melody.” ; 


© Let them exalt him in che aſſembly of the 
ce people, 
8 „And i in the council of the elders let Mak cele- 
© brate him.” 
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In all theſe paſſages, the tranſition from the 
contem plation of their calamities, to that of 
their deliverance, which is made by the per- 
petual repetition of the fame diftich, 18 . 

elegant: 5 


Let them alſo cry unto Jerovan 1 in their trou- 
“ bles; 
And from their afflictions he will deliver cheny: 7 


This however does not appear in the leaſt to 
partake of the nature of the intercalarx 
verſe. The latter part of the Pſalm, which 
comprehends a vaſt variety of matter, con- 
cludes with two diſtichs expreſſive of a ſen- 
timent, grave, ſolemn, and practical, and in 
no reſpect unworthy the reſt of the poem. 
There are many other examples to be 
found i in the Pſalms; but it muſt be con- 
feſſed, few of them are equal, and none of 
them ſuperior to this. I ſhall ſelect another. 
ſpecimen from Iſaiah ; and the more wil- 
lingly, becauſe, in it, as in other paſſages of 
the ſame author, the common diviſion into 
chapters | has greatly obſcured that moſt ele- 
gant writer, by abſurdly breaking the unity 
of a very intereſting poem, and connecting 
each part with matter which is totally fo- 


reign 


1 
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reign to the ſubject. If we unite the con- 


cluſion of the ninth chapter with the begin- 


ning of the tenth, we ſhall find a complete 
and connected prophecy againſt the king- 


dom of Iſrael or Samaria ©. It is replete 
with terror and ſolemnity, and poſſeſſes a 


degree of force and ſublimity to which the 


Idyllium ſeldom riſes ; though it preſerves 


the form of the Idyllium fo perfect and ex- 


preſs, that it cannot with propriety be re- 
| ferred to any other claſs. The poem con- 


fiſts of four parts, each of which contains a a 


denunciation of vengeance againſt the crimes 
of this. rebellious people, vehemently ac- 
cuſing them of ſome atrocious offence, and 
diſtinctiy marking out the particular puniſfi- 
ment. In the firſt, the pride and oſtenta- 
tion of the Iſraelites is reproved ; in the ſe- 
cond, the obduracy of their ſpirit, and the 
general depravation of their morals ; in the 
third, their audacious impiety, which rages 
like a flame, deſtroying and laying waſte the 
nation ; and laſtly, their iniquity is ſet forth 


* IsA. ix. 8.—x. 4. « Inone MS. a vacant ſpace is _ 


< left after ISA. x. 4. but no ſpace of the ſame kind at 
« the end of chap. ix. In another MS. after chap. x. 4. 
a ſpace of one line is interpoſed,” K. 
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as demonſtrated in their partial adminiftra- 
tion of juſtice, and their oppreſſion of the 
poor. To each of theſe a ſpecific puniſh- 


ment is annexed ; and a clauſe, declaratory, 


of a further reſerve of the divine vengeance 
is added, which forms the Epode, and is 


_admirably calculated to FXABERTAIE the horror 


of the prediction: tet let tie 


— - 
A 442 


cc For all this his anger is dt turned away ; \ 
But his hand is ſtill ſtretched ö is 


The examples which I e Minne pon 
duced will, at firſt view, explain their own 
nature and kind; there are, however, others, 
and probably not a few, (in the book of 
Pſalms particularly) which may equally. be 


— 


accounted of the Idyllium ſpecies. I have 


principally in contemplation thoſe, in which 
ſome particular ſubject is treated in a more 


copious and regular manner, than 1 is uſual 
in compoſitions ſtrictly lyric. Such is the 


hundred and fourth Pſalm, which demon- 
ſtrates the glory of the infinite Creator, from 
the wiſdom, beauty, and variety of his works. 


The poet embelliſhes this noble ſubje& with | 


the cleareſt and moſt ſplendid colouring of 


language ; and with 1 imagery the moſt mag- 
- nificent, 
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nificent, lively, diverſified, and pleaſing, at 

the ſame time ſelect, and happily adapted to 
the ſubject. There is nothing of the kind 
extant, / indeed nothing can be- conceived, 
more perfect than this Hymn, whether it 
be conſidered with reſpect to its intrinſic 


beauties, or as a model of that ſpecies of 
compoſition: M iraculous exertions of the 


divine power have ſomething in them which 


at firſt ſtrikes the inattentive mind with a 


ſtrong ſentiment of ſublimity and awe: but 


the true ſubject of praiſe, the moſt worthy 
of God, and the beſt adapted to impreſs 


upon the heart of man a fervent and per- 
manent ſenſe of piety, is drawn from the 


contemplation of his power in the creation 


of this infinite All, his wiſdom in arrang- 
ing and adorning it, his providence in ſuſ- 
taining, and his mercy in the regulation of 
its minuteſt parts, and in ordering and di- 
recting the affairs of men. The Greek 
Hymns conſiſted chiefly of fables, and theſe 
fables regarded perſons and events, which 
were neither laudable in themſelves, nor 
greatly to be admired ; indeed I do not re- 
colle& any that are extant of this ſublime 


nature, except that of the famous - ſtoic 
Cleanthes, 
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282 THE IDYLLIUM. Ler. 29. 
Cleanthes, which is inſcribed to Jove, that 
is to God the creator, or as he expreſſes 
himſelf, to the Eternal Mind, the Creator 
and Governor of Nature. It is doubt- 
leſs a moſt noble monument of ancient wiſ- + 
dom, and replete with truths not leſs ſolid 
than magnificent. For the ſentiments of 
the philoſopher concerning the divine power, 
concerning the harmony of nature, and the 
ſupreme laws, concerning the folly and un- 
happineſs of wicked men, who are unceal- 
ingly ſubject to the pain and perturbation 
of a troubled ſpirit ; and above all, the ar- 
dent ſupplication for the divine aſſiſtance, in 
order to enable him to celebrate the praiſes 
of the omnipotent Deity in a ſuitable man- 
ner, and in a perpetual ſtrain of praiſe and 
adoration ; all of theſe breathe ſo true and 
unaſfected a fpirit of piety, that they ſeem 
in ſome meaſure to approach the excellence 
of the Sacred Poetry. 
The Hymn of David, which I have juſt 
mentioned, deſervedly occupies the firſt place 
in this claſs of poems that which comes 


7 See CUDWORTH, Intelleft Syſtem. pag. 432. or H. | 
STEPHAN, Poefim Phileſoph. 
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neareſt to it, as well in the conduct of the 
poem as in the beauty of the ſtyle, is ano- 
ther of the ſame author. It celebrates the 
omniſcience of the Deity, and the incom- 
parable art and deſign diſplayed in the for- 
mation of the human body; if it be ex- 
celled (as perhaps it is) by the former in the 
plan, diſpoſition, and arrangement of the 
matter, it is however not in the leaſt inferior 


in the dignity and elegance of the figures 
and imagery : | | 


PSAL M CXXXIX, 


© Thou, Lord, haſt ſearch'd me out, thine eyes 
Mark when I fit, and when I riſe; 
« By thee my future thoughts are read 
* Thou round my path, and round my bed, 
« Attendeſt vigilant ; each word, 
te Ere yet I ſpeak, by thee is heard. 
« Life's maze, before my view outſpread, 
* Within thy preſence rapt I tread, 
* And touch'd with conſcious horror ſtand 
« Beneath the ſhadow of thy hand. 
«© How deep thy knowledge, Lord, how wide | 
e Lang to the fruitleſs taſk applied, 
«© That mighty ſea my thoughts explore, 
*© Nor reach its depth, nor find its ſhore. 
- «© Where 
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„Where ſhall T ſhun thy wakeful eye, wy Naehe 

-< Or whither from tfiy ſpirit fly? * cn 
e Aloft to heaven my-courfe Fa R 9 

In vain; for thou, my God, art oy W 

te If prone to hell my feet deſcend, 

« Thou ſtill my footſteps ſhalt attend: 

10 If now, on ſwifteſt wings upborne, | 

« I ſeek the regions of the morn, 

te Or haſte me to the weſtern ſteep, 

% Where eve ſits 'brooding o'er the deep; 

* Thy hand the fugitive ſhall ſtay, 

« And dictate to my ſteps their way, Joo 

“ Perchance within its thickeſt veil 

* The darkneſs ſhall my head conceal : 

« But, inſtant, thou haſt 'chas*d away 

The gloom, and round me pour'd the day, 

« Darkneſs, great God! to thee there's none; 

«© Darkneſs and light to thee are one; 

« Nor brighter ſhines, to thee diſplay'd, 

« The noon, than night's obſcureſt ſhade. 

te My reins, my fabrick's ev'ry part, 

« The wonders of thy plaſtic art 

« Proctaim, and prompt my willing tongue 

© To meditate the grateful ſong: _ 

«© With deepeſt awe my thoughts their frame 

cc Surveys—* I tremble that I am.” 

e While yet a ſtranger to the day 

e Within the burthen'd womb I lay, 

* My bones, familiar to thy view, 

« By juſt degrees to firmneſs grew: 
L ec Day 


ba 
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« Day to ſucceeding day conſign md 


« Th' uafiniſh'd birth; thy mighty wine... 


„ Each limb, each nerve, &er yet they were, 


« Contemplated, diſtinct, and clear; 


« Thoſe nerves thy curious finger ſpun, 


“ Thoſe limbs it faſhion'd one by one; 
« And, as thy pen in fair deſign 
“ Trac'd on thy book each ſhadowy line, 
« Thy handmaid Nature read them there, 
« And made the growing work her care 
« Conform'd it to th' unerring plan, 
« And gradual wrought me into man. 

« With what delight, great God, I trace 
c The acts of thy ſtupendous grace 
« To count them, were to count the ſand 
That lies upon the ſea- beat ſtrand. 
« When from my temples ſleep retires, 
« To thee my thankful heart aſpires, 
« And with thy ſacred preſence bleſt, 
“Joys to receive the awful gueſt. 
« Shall impious men thy will withſtand, 
©© Nor feel the vengeance of thy hand ? 


« Hence, murth'rers, hence, nor near me ay "TR 


“Je ſons of Violence, away! 
When lawleſs crouds, with inſult vain, - 
% Thy works revile, thy-name profane, 
Can J unmov'd thoſe infults fee, 

* Nor hate the wretch that hateth thee ? 
Indignant, in thy cauſe I join, 

And all thy foes, my God, are mine. 


ce Searcher 
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286 THE IDYLLIUM. Teer. 23. 
« Searcher of hearts, my thoughts review; 

« With kind ſeverity purfue | 
cc Through each diſguiſe thy ſervant's mind, 
tc Nor leave one ſtain of guilt behind. 

& Guide through th' eternal path my feer, 
And bring me to thy bliſiful ſear.” 


7 
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THE SONG or $0LOMON vor A REGULAR. 
| I; 


The Platonic Evifan of Poetry into "bo narrative, dra- EP 
matic, and mixed kinds, of little uſe ; but deſerves to be 
noticed on this occaſion, as leading to an accurate defini- 
tion of Dramatic Poetry, and clearing up the ambiguity 
in which the term has been inuolved by the maderus. Two 
ſpecies pointed aut: the leſſer, which poſſe/ſet only the form 
of dialogue, without the perſonal intervention of the Poet; 
and the greater, which contains a plot or fable. There 
are extant ſome inſtances of the former in the writings of 
the Hebrews ; but none of their productions ſeem to haut 
the leaft title ta the latter character, two perhaps excepted ; 
the Song of Solomon, and the Book of Fob.—Inquiry, 
whether the Song of Solomon contain a complete plot or | 
fable.—It is an Epithalamium : the characters which are 
repreſented in it: the Poem founded upon the nuptial rites 
of the Hebrews. —The opinion of Boſſuet cited and ex- 
plained ; namely, that this Poem is a repreſentation of the 
ſeven days of feſtival which ſucceeded the marriage, and 
conſequently conſiſts of ſeven parts or diviſions. —This opi- 
nion the moſt favourable of all, to thoſe who arcount this 
Poem a regular Drama : it however doe not prove, that 
it contains a complete plot or fable. — Definition of a Dra- 
matic Fable, Voting like it in the Song of Solomon : it 
is therefore not a perfect Drama, but is of the leſſer claſs 


- * 
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of Dramatic Poems. — The chorus of Vi irgins bears a 
great analogy to the cho rus of the Greek 8 * 
could. e ee fi * 


. E ancient critics following the au- 
thority of Plato, have diſtributed 
all Ports compoſitions, according to their 
= form or ſubject, into three claſſes, the nar- 
10 rative, the imitative or dramatic, and the 
1 mixed. This arrangement is, however, not 
| of much uſe on the whole; it neither draws - 
= | = perfect line of diſtinction between the dif- 
feerent ſpecies of poems, not ſerves to define 
or explain the nature and form of any. 
There is ſcarcely any ſpecies of poem per- 
fectly ſimple in its nature, ſcarcely any which 
does not occaſionally unite theſe different 
modes of expreſſion. The Epic indeed may 
be ſaid to exhibit almoſt invariably a narra- 
tion of the mixed kind; and the Dramatic | 
neceſſarily aſſumes the imitative form. But 
as other poems may adopt freely the mixed 
narration ; ſo I do not ſee any juſt reaſon 
why they ſhould be abſolutely prohibited 
from aſſuming the Dramatic form. Cuſtom; . 
however, we find has ſo far prevailed, that 


See PLAT. De Rep. lib. iii. © 
8 | although 
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althou gh the ſtyle and manner does not len - 
neceſſarily appropriated to any particular ſub⸗ 
ject Whatever, the name at leaſt of Dramatie 
has been generally received as diſtinguiſning — 
a particular ſpecies of poetry. The preſent 
object of inquiry is, therefore, what ſpeci- | 
mens of this ſpecies of compoſition are ex- 
tant in the writings. of the Hebrews : and 
in the very firſt. ſtage of our inveſtigation, 
ſome degree of caution will be required, leſt 
the ambiguity of the term, as it has been 
uſed by the moderns, e mißzend or Per 
plex us. 5 2 
The term Dontnitio th as I RY | 
obſerved, is now reſtricted to two particular 
ſpecies of compoſition, Tragedy and Co- „ 
medy. It was originally, however, of much „ 
more extenſive ſignification; it regarded ſim- = 
ply the external form; it was properly ap- 
plied to every poem compoſed in dialogue, 
provided that, throughout the whole, the 
converſation was carried on by the characters 
themſelves, without the intervention of te 
Poet. This mode & | Cy is ex- _ 
|  emplified i 
The natute of this RE Ts en abt 


will perhaps be better explained, by briefly adverting ta che 


#99 DRAMATIC PORTRY,, Lyer, 5 
emplified i in ſeveral of the Bucolics of Theor, 


S # a. 4 


| Horace, and i in 72305 4 of Odes, _ order, 
therefore, to examine the ſubject. more ac- 
curately, f it will be proper to diſtinguiſh two 
ſpecies of Dramatic Pogmy.;, the leſſer, in, 
which, by means of dialogue. or charaf 


Hiſtory of the Theatie, 1n fad, there is rolls” any, 
circumſtance in which the gradual progreſs of human tn} 
vention is more exemplified, than in the origin and im- 
provement of the Greek Drama, It was originally no- 
thing more than a rude Song, exhibited by one or more 
clowniſh minſtrels or ballad- ſingers, who disfigured them 
ſelves to excite attention. Theſpis collected a company of: 
them together, and tranſported them from village to vil- 
lage in a kind of waggon; and ſomething like this ſtate 
of the Drama we ſee in the rude exhibitions of Mummers 
and Morrice-dancers in the inland parts of this kingdom. ö 
Theſpis added to the ſingers an interlocutor, who ſerved 
to explain the matter of the ſongs; and in this ſtate the 

Drama continued, till an accident brought it to greater 
perfection. In the repreſentation of a Tragedy, in which 
the Furies were” exhibited, the barbarous dreſſes of the | 
chorus which conſiſted of fifty perſons) frighted the 
pregnant women into fits: Hence Eſchylus was rn | 
ta retrench the number of the chorus, ,and-to make-up for ; 
the Ceficiency, added to the actors or interlocutors. He 
erected a ſtage, and ornamented ic with machinery; and 
equipped. the actors with the robe, the buſkin and the 
maſk, See more upon this ſubjecti in 222 rie 
2e, by the e Tranſlator of theſe L FCS» Eff, j. T 
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the manners, paſſions, and aclibüs of men, 
are imitated or delitieated; and the greater, 
which contains, moreover, a plot or fable, 
that is, the repreſentation. of. ſome incident 
or tranſaction of life, regular or complete, 
in which events ſurceed each other in a con- 
nected ſeries, and which after various and 
intereſting viciſſitudes is wrought up to a 
perfect concluſion. This latter ſpecies in- 
cludes both Tragedy and Comedy; and as 
the plot or fable diſtinguiſhes. them from 
the inferior ſpecies of Dramatic Poetry, [ry 
the perfect form of dialogue ſerves to: draw: 
the line between them and the Epic. q 
There are abundant examples of the for- 
mer ſpecies of Dramatic Poetry maniſeſtly 
extant in the writings of the Hebrews; and 
perhaps. there are) many others, which" we” 
have not diſcovered to be of” this kind”. be. p 


* 
p 1 
#- I FITS; *4# 4 4 2 : 2 2 n 
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Our author has treated with his 100 8 a ra 
difficult ſubject: on which, thoſe. who have been more : 
adventurous have been led into great, errors. It is cer... 
tain that many of the Plalms are dramatic, which ſome . : 
commentators obſerving, delighted with their own diſeo- 
veries, whenever. ey met with a 1 more difficult 


> 1 


ir 
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ſudden change of perſons, when by the: ye-. 
hemence MF. Sean, the. author is ted, as it 
857 have e U 0 of the oth or 
characters, though no ' ſuch change exiſted. Such are 
thoſe commentators who have fancied, in accommodation 
to the quotation of St. Paul, HB. i. 10. the ſpirit and 
purpoſe of which they did not underſtand, that the for- 
mer part of the ciid PsALM to the 24th verſe :' * Take 5 
me not away in the midſt. of my age, conſiſted en- 
ürely of a ſpeech of Chriſt, and that the remainder; © as 
« for thy years, they ki throughout all generations,” 
&c. was the reply of God the Father, Whoever indulges 
- himſelf in this mode of explication, may eaſily find out 
any thing he pleaſes in the Pſalms, and with little or no 
philological knowledge, without the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance: 
from criticiſm, can give a meaning even to the moſt dif- 
ficult or corrupted texts of e 27 meaning in⸗ 
deed but the right one. | 
Our author very juſtly ſulpe&s, chat not a 3 % 
of the dramatic kind are at preſent-unknown : yet we! 
are not allowed to ſuppoſe an ode of the dramatic kind, 
unleſs it appear ſo by ſome deciſive proof; nor ought we 
to fly to this diſcovery as a refuge for our ignorance. For, 
as many paſſages may probably be of the dramatic kind 
which we do not know to be ſuch, ſo, many may be ac- 
counted dramatic, which a little more philological know- 
ledge, or the true reading, which antiquity may have ob- 
ſcured, would point out to be ſimple and regular compo- 
ſicions. In order to demonſtrate how cautious commens- , 
tators ought to be in theſe reſpects, I ſhall have recourſe. 
to one example, whence we ſhall de 8 to judge how | 
: | uncertain 


* 
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wore ö inſenibiy, from "the "narration of an 
event o the imitation” or acking of it, is 
frequent in the Hebrew poetry ; but ſome- | 
times "the genuine Dramatic, or Dialogue 
| form, is quite apparent, and the paſſage v will 
admit of no other explanation. The twenty- 
fourth Pſalm is evidently of this kind, re- 
| lating, ' as I formerly endeavoured to prove, 
to ay eee of the ark to Mount 


ONES CIV 

cont miny ehe bag however hey daf bar a fac 
of probability. 517 1 ti h ine 

The ſecond Ps ALM has been aceounted one of the prin- 
cipal of the dramatic kind, and ſcarcely,any perſon: has 
doubted of its being altogether dramatic,, If you attend 
to ſome commentators, the holy Propher ſpeaks in the 1ſt 
and 2d verſes; in the 3d the rebellious prices; in p 
ath and 5th the Prophet again; in the 6th God; in the 
7th and 8th the anointed King; in the Toth, 11th, and | 
12th, the holy Prophet. It is very extraordinary that 
they ſhould not ſee, that it is not the rebellious princes 
who ſpeak in the 3d verſe, but that theit* words are only 
referred to by the Prophet, and that, according to the 
manner of the Qrientals, without directiy identifying the 
ſpeaker. Nothing is more common in the Arabic poetry, 
than to relate the actions and ſentiments of particular per- 
ſons, and to annex their very words without any preface, 
of ſaying, or he ſaid, &. It does not even appear that 
God is introduced as a dramatic character, for if ſo, 


what is the uſe of the words He ſhall _ unto dem 
in his wn „ 
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Sion; and. the whole © of he tranſaction js 
exhibited in a theatrical manner, thopgh = | 


dialogue is not fully obvious till towards the 


concluſion of the a5 That remarkable 


paſſage of Ifaiah alſo, eſerves notice on this 


occelion, in which the 7 coming to 
veng geance, is introduc Foprerſing mh 4 
chorus as on a theatre: -F 


SCI 


Cho. be Who! is this, that dle from Em? 
« With garments deeply dyed from Botſra? 
This, that is magnificent in his apparel; 
« * Marking on in the "Ono of his 
ſtrength ? 
Mus. « 1, who publiſh righteouſneſs, and ar 
mighty to fave. ebb aig 
Fug 858 Wherefore 3 18 thine apparel red? ? a 4 
And thy garments, as of one Haut bra 
N 46 eth the vine-vatt hp 
d . 1 have trodden the vat alone 
bc And of the peoples there: was n harm, | 
Serre wich me.. | 
1 And 1 trod them in mine anger; * 
« And 1 trampled them in* mine indigna- 
„„ _ £8 
oF And their life-blood. was ſprinkled upon 
| a _ © my garments; . 
45 And I have ſtained all mine 3 
For the day of and? was in wy 
« heart; | 
* And the year of my Sth was come. 
* And 


1 
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1:8. bäkArfe rotrhy, "Sy. 
And 1 booked, and there wars nc one to 


1709 ce help; 2 — A 
un of re tha there was) no 
a i 11 e eee jon, eee 


66 Therefore mine own m ought Ar- 
e tion for me, 


+ "20 And mine indignation, kel bee 


14 l — —ñ—w— 


« And I trod down the pings in mine 


eus ungen 2545 n d 
* And I eruſbed them in mine wav 

4 οwaNp , not 4 217 
« And I ſpilled cheit u bad on the 


60 ground. 8 
nod hut STOVES nia Bd 

+ has Ixiii 1—6. „Ver. 1. FRET in 100 M8. In 
the margin m is added. It is read 12197, in one MS, 
« with. tie denionſtrative article arinexed.” | Alſo mpiv, 
without 2 prefixed in one MS, fo. the Xx. and me 
„ VULG, It is read In, with. 1 prefixed in . 
“ MSS. fo the Lxx. Syn. Voi. 

« Ver. 2. It is cm in twenty eight M188. S 
« edit, nb, plural -in twenty-one MSS. fo the Ixx. 
« SR. for the uy, read n, zerordiüg c all wh old 
« tranſlations. 

« Ver. 3. 11 is read 55118, without alli in ; tho 
« MSS; ſo SYR}/V urs. For whnan in one MS, NN. 

« Ver. 4. mw, without 1 pr in OO oa 


6 and three edit, 80 VuLlg. ; | 1 
6 Ver. 5. For rn ſeven MSS. 7 — 5 edit. 
<« have mpm. See chap. Lx. 16, | = 


14 14401 


4% Ver. 6. For Swan read av) as occurs in 
* twenty-five MSS. and one edit,” K. 
U 4 The 
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The hundred and twenty-firſt Pſalm is of 
"the fame kind; and as it is both conciſe and 
elegant, I ſhall quote it at large. The king, 
apparently going forth to battle, firſt ap- 
proaches the ark of God upon Mount Sion, 
and humbly implores the Divine aſſiſtance, 
on which alone he e to reſt his oon. 
fidence: 2 


4 1 a 1 


* will life up mine eyes unto the  mounning | 
«Bf; Whence cometh my ſuccovur. 

4 My ſuccour is from:Jznavan, 

TH Who made the pe mew earth. * 


The gh. pelt anſivers him from the a. 
bernaele: * . | 


. Þ 5 a# 7 ? 4 £7 
i 17 ks 14 ME 


| 1 He vill not ufer Wa 8 to el 
e He that preſerveth thee will not Bennbep 
2972 Behold, he will neither ſlumber gor fleepy , 1 
I He who preſeryeth Irael: FR 
"** JEHoyan will preferye thee; | 
4.1] JE will ſhade thee wich his right haok, 
"ac The ſun ſhall not injure thee by day, 
1 Nor the moon by night. 
, Jsrovan' will preſerve thee from all evil 4 
* He will preſerve thy ſoul. | 
1 „ Jrnovan will preſerve thy going out and chy ; 
& coming in, 
4: From this time forth for ever and ever,” 


4 


Thus 
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Thus much will ſuffice for that inferior 
ſpecies of Dramatic Poetry, or rather that 
Dramatic form which may be aſſumed hy 
amy ſpecies cf poem. The more perfect and 
regular Drama, that I mean which conſiſts 
of a plot or fable, will demand a on 
| borate inyeſtigation,,  : N Eno d 2 
There are only two poems extant. le 

the writings of the Hebrews which can, on 
the preſent occaſion, at all be brought into 
queſtion, the Song of Solomon, and the | 
book of Job; both eminent in the higheſt 
degree for elegance, ſublimity, and I am 
ſorry to add obſcurity alſo. The almoſt. in- 
finite labours of the learned have left us but 
little new to ſay. upon this ſubject; 1 ſhall, 
however, proceed to inquire, with ſome de- 
gree of minuteneſs, into the form and ſtrue- 
ture of each of theſe poems, and into the 
reaſons which may be alledged in favour. .of 
their claim to the appellation of regular 
Dramas. The opinions of other critics ſhall 
not paſs unregarded, if any remarks or even 
conjectures occur, which may be likely to 
throw any light upon the preſent ſubject, or 
to explain or illuſtrate their principal beau- 
e _ i 1 


The 


79s "DRAMATIC POETRY. Leer. 10. 
111:The Song of: Songs (Fer ſo it is Ae 
either on account of the encelflence of the 
ſulhect, or of che compoſition): is an Epi- 
thalatnium, or Nuptial Dialogue; or rather, 
if we may be allowed to give nu title mere 


agreeable to dhe genids of the Hebrew, a 
Song of Loves. It is expreſſive of the ut- 
moſt fervour as well as the utmoſt dellcacy 
.6f paſſion, it is thſtinict with all the mY 
and all the/ſweetneſs of affeskien. The prin- 

- cipal characters are Solomon himſelf and T 
: bride, who are repreſented ſpeaking both 1 n 
dialogue, and in ſoliloquy when accidentally 

ſeparated. Virgins alſo, the cornfpdriions” 'df 
che bride,” are introduced, who fem to be 
conſtantly upon the tage, and bear a part in 
the dialogue: mention too is dune of young 
men, friends of the bridegrbon but they 

are mute perſons 5, This is exactly Wh 
formable to the manners of the Hebrews, 

who had always a number of companions 
to the bridegroom, thirty of whom were 
preſent in honour of Sampſon, at his nup- 

Gal feaſt 7. In the New Teſtament, accord. 
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9 I * Such, is has dtle of N AY 


© Carr. v. 1. viii, 13. See iii. 7 iI. 
7 7 Jud, xiv. II. 
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ing to the Hebrew: idiom; they are called. 
children (or ſons) of the hride chamber 
and friends of the bridegroamꝰ; thete 
too we find mention of ten virgins, win 


went forth to mneet the bridegroom : awd 
canta him home ** : which circumſtances, 
I think, indicate that this poem 1s founded 


upon the nuptial rites of the Hebrews, and 
is expreſſive af the farms or ceremonial af 
their marriages. In this opinion; indeed, 
the — e r rey + not les 

n nn 1 ee. ; 


41000 5 34 293205 8 ML SEES te dOT 1 


- Jen fl 290. nat 18: e Mirz. 1 5 15 . | 
- "IQ Lionrroor Nerf, ibid.” iſs 250 a 
0. PS. xl. 1 2697 ( t 4 0 54 IL 50 C 2:2 got 
It may ſeem a bold undertaking, "to 85 14 
opinion of all the commentators witch has been ſo long 
eſtabliſhed,” that the principal perſonag es of the Canticles 
are'a bride and bridegröt during the nuptial week. As 
1 cannot,” bowever; reconeile tlie matter to my mind, I 
ſhall briefly-aſſigit the reaſons of my diflent from this opi- 
nion. The firſt is, that no direct mention is made, dur- 
ing the courſe of "this long poem, of the ceremony of 
marriage; nor of any one of the circumſtances whi 
attend that ceremony. Again, who can pothbly imagine | 
a bridegroom ſo neceſſitated to labour, as not to be able 
to appropriate a few 'days in his nuptial week, to the ce- 
lebration of his marriage; but be compelled immediately 
to quit his ſpouſe and his friends for whole gays, i in ordgr 
to o attend his cattle in the 7 ? Nay, at this time of 
feſtival, 


* 
9 
4 . 
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remarkable, than their diſagreement con- 


cerning the general economy and conduct o 
the work, and the order and arrangement of 
the ſeveral parts. The preſent object of in- 
;quiry, however, is _ r. any plot or 
IN) en 10 £19146 „„ SAO" og a "EW | 
| Knie, he eyen . not . at een a ee, bis 
*btide, to whom he appears ſo much attached, alone 1 
unhappy: Or if ſuch inſtances might occur in particular 
 caſes,;;certainly they do not afford-a propet ſubject for a 
nuptial ſong. At the ſame time, the bridegroom is ſup- 
poſed have the care of a vineyard, and his brothers are 
di d with him for having neglected it; this is ſo con- 
trary to every idea of nuptial feſtivity, that unleſs: we 
could ſuppoſe it meant in the way of burleſque, it is im- 
poſſible to conceive it to have any relation to the . : 
tion of a marriage. | 83 

© There is fill leſs, reaſon to think, that the poem fe- 
lates to the ſtate of the parties betrothed before; marriage; 
and there are not the ſmalleſt grounds for ſuppoſing it the 
deſeription of any clandeſtine amour, ſince the tranſse- 
tion is deſcribed as public and legal, and the conſent of 
Parents is very plainly. intimate. | ehn 
It remains therefore to explain my own ſentiments, and 
theſe are, that the chaſte paſſions of conjugal and domeſtic 
life are deſcribed in this poem, and that it has no relation 
to the celebration of nuptials, It may ſeem improbable 
to ſome readers, that conjugal and domeſtic life ſhould 
afford a ſubjeR for an amorous poem; but thoſe readers 
have not reflected how materially the manners of the 
Nr are Gfferent from ours. Domeſtic life among 


us 


* 


ad» 
's 
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fable, be contained or repreſented in ihis 
poem; and upon this point, the moſt pro- 
bable opinion is that of the celebrated Boſ- 
ſuet , a critic, whoſe, profound learning 
will ever be acknowledged, and a ſcholar 
whoſe exquiſite taſte will ever be admired: 
I ſhall endeavour, as briefly as poſſihle, to 
explain his ſentiments concerning the form 
and conduct of this poem, whence we ſhall 
probably be enabled to decide in ſome mea- 
ſure concerning the equity of its claim to — 
title of a regular Drama. 

It i is agreed on all parts, that the nuptial, 
feaſt, as well as every. other lens.) rite, 
among the Hebrews, was hebdomadal . Of 
this circumſtance M. Boſſuet op availed 
himſelf in the analyſation of the poem, and 
he accordin gly divides the whole into ſeven 


us is, in zeneml, « . 00 „ 5 
culties, perplexities, ſuſpicions, and i intrigues z and a ſtate * 
like this rarely affords matter for: ſuch a poem. But in 
the Eaſt, from the nature of polygamy,' that ſtate admits - 


more of the perplexities, jealouſies, plots, and artifices of 
love; the ſcene is more varied, there is more f -novelty, | 


and EY * ſcope for i invention nd faney. wy 
M. 
32 See Bossyzr. Pref. & Comment. ene WR 
'+ See Gen, xxix. 27. JUD. xiv. 14. 5 cf 


4 | 28 parts, 


* 


——— * The vieiſſitudes of da 
and: night are marked with ſome degree f 
diſtinctneſs ; he therefore makes uſe of theſe 
as indexes, to point to the true diviſion of 
the parts. The nuptial banquet being con- 
cluded; the bride is: led in hs evening to her 
future huſband';- and here commences” che 
nuptlal week ; for the Hebrews, in their ac- 
count of time, begin always at the even- 
ing „ The bridegroom, who is repreſenta! | 
in the character of a ſhepherd, goes 'forth' 
carly/in' the morning to the accuſtomed oc 
cupations of a rural and paſtoral life; the 
bride preſently awaking, and impatient of 
bis abſence, breaks out into a ſoliloquy full 
of nn, and —— and this incident” 


_ In addition 4 to what I 5 1 Be there is this 
circumſtance, which militates againſt the conjecture of 
Boſſuet, namely, that, though the nuptial banquet con- 
tinues for ſeven days, no time appears in this poem ab 
propriated to the banquet itſelf. Either the bride and 
bridegroom are ſeparated from, and in queſt of each 
other; or they are enjoying a 'wiſhed-for ſolitude; and 
whenever they converſe with: the Virgins, it is in "the © 
ſtreet or in the field, and never ma the e gueſts, or at, a 
banquet. M. | | 

16 Sec GEN. i. Ke. 

280 > forms 
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forms the exprdium of the poem. The early 
departure of the bridegroom ſeems to be ac 
cording; to cuſtom ʒ henes that precaution {or 
frequently and ren repeated riot to 
diſturb binde B 1 3 wer 8 
= 1 adjure 055 . f Re of Jeruſalem, 
«© By the roes auch t e hihds of che field, 


— 


« That ye di fturb tiot, "neither awake = 


of 


* The beloved; Hill"Herfelf" be inclined ny 9 


*} 
& I £2 1 | : 904! 428 © 


Nor: les frequent is the foloving adams. 
toy of. the Virgins: 93203 ) 


« Who i is the; riſing up out of the deſert! 


Sd 


« Who i is __ that | 1s ſeen oy the morning * !- 


In theſe terms they a to en nb 
when ſhe firſt comes out of her chamber: 
and theſe ſeveral expreſſions have ſome allu- 
ſion to the early time of the morning. The 
night is alſo ſometimes mentioned in direct 
terms 6, and ſometimes. it is indireQly de- 


noted by, cireumſtances . If therefore any 


reader, er e indications on time, 


”Þþ 


37 Chapei 1. 70 in; 5. wit 4. 1 8 | - os. {IH} 
2 Chap. iii. 6 . vill. 3. N. 10. Juhi me 
Chap. iii. 1. v. 2. 10 Chap. . 6. ilf. 3 


will 


2 


— 


1 4 5 2 
' 2 5 5 \ 
* 
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think, but perceive, that the whole of the 
| work confiſts of ſeven parts or diviſions, each 


will carefully attend to them, he canmot; 1 


83 


of which occupies the ſpace of a day. 
The ſame critic adds, that he can diſcover 


the laſt day to be clearly diſtinguiſhed as the 


ſabbath; for the bridegroom does not then, 


as uſual, go forth to his rural employments, 


but proceeds from the marriage-chamber into 


public with is bride Such are the ſenti- 
ments of this learned perſon; to which 1 
am inclined to accede, not as abſolute de- 
monſtration, but as a very ingenious and 


probable eonjecture upon an extremely ob- 
ſcure ſubje&t : I follow them therefore as a 
glimmering of light, which beams forth in 


the midſt of darkneſs, wheke i it would be . | 


n The homies: is the diſtribution of the work. ae- | 


| cording to Bossver: | 
' iſt Day: Chap. 1. Mt 
2d —: Chap. ii. 75 = Þ 17. 


3d —: Chap. iii. v. 
x; 4th * Chap. v. . 2, —_— vi. 9. D851 
5th —: Chap. vi. 10, — vii. 11. 

6th —: Chap. vii. 12, —— viii. 3. 


7th —: Chap. viii, 4 — S 3-24 3- 
* * vil. 5. 1 


in 
9 5 * 
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moſt unreaſonable to 50 for Oy" —_ 
illumination. 5 

This opinion is the moſt favourable of alt 
to thoſe who account the Song of Solomon 
a regular Drama; for this arrangement ſeems 
to diſplay, in ſome meaſure, the order and 
method of a theatrical repreſentation. But 
if they make uſe of the term Dramatic ac- 
cording to the common acceptation of the 
word, this poem muſt be ſuppoſed to con- 
tain a fable, or entire and perfect plot or 
action, of a moderate extent, in which the 
incidents are all connected, and proceed re- 
gularly from one another, and which, after 
ſeveral viciſſitudes, is brought to a perfect 
concluſion. But certainly the bare repre- 
ſentation of a nuptial feſtival cannot in any 
reſpect anſwer to this definition. We are, it 
is true, very imperfectly inſtructed in the 
particular rites and ceremonies of the He- 
brew marriages 3 but we have no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that in their common and uſual 
form they were poſſeſſed of ſuch variety and 
viciſſitude of fortunes and events, as to af- 
ford materials for a regular plot or fable. 
The whole was one even tenour of joy and 
feſtivity. An unexpected incident might in- 

VOL, 11. X deed 
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deed ſometimes occur to interrupt the uſual 
order, and to produce ſuch a change of for- 
tune, as might afford a baſis for a Dramatic 
ſtory; and if any ſuch incident is to be 
found in the poem at preſent under our con- 
ſideration, it will eftablifh its claim to that 
appellation. But the truth is, the keeneſt 
inſpection of criticiſm can, throughout the 
whole, diſcover no ſuch incident or circum- 
ſtance; the ſtate of affairs is uniformly the 
ſame from the beginning to the end; a few 
light fluctuations of paſſion excepted, ſuch 
as the anxiety of abſence, and the amenity 
and happineſs which the lovers enjoy in each 
ethers preſence. The bride laments the ab- 
fence of her beloved *? ; ſhe ſeeks, ſhe finds 
him, ſhe brings him home; again he is loft, 
the ſeeks him again, but with different ſuc- 
cels ; ſhe complains, languiſſes, indites meſ- 
ſages to be delivered to him, ſhe indulges her 
pailion in a full and animated: deſcription of 
Eis perſon. All this, however, bears no re- 
ſemblance to a regular plot, nor affords the 
piece any fairer title to the appellation of a 
perfect Drama, than the Dramatic Eclogues 
of Theoeritus and Virgil, in which the loves, 


* Chap, ili, and v. 


the 
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the amuſements, and the emulations of ſhep- 
herds are depicted, and which no critic has 
ever claſſed with the regular fables of Euri- 
pides and Terence. Thus far therefore we 
may ſafely admit, that the Song of Solomon 
poſſeſſes indeed the Dramatic form, and there- 
fore belongs properly to that inferior ſpecies, 
which was mentioned in the former part of 
this Lecture; but that it cannot, upon any 
fair grounds of reaſon, be accounted a a re- 
gular Drama. 

There is however one circumſtance. in 
which this poem bears a very near affinity to 
the Greek Drama: the chorus of Virgins 
ſeems in every reſpect congenial to the tragic 
chorus of the Greeks. They are conſtantly 
preſent, and prepared to fulfil all the duties 
of advice and couſolation: they converſe fre- 
quently with the principal characters; they 
are queſtioned by them, and they return an- 
ſwers to their inquiries ; they take part in the 
whole buſineſs 'of the poem, and I do not 
find that upon any occaſion they. quit the 
ſcene. Some of the learned have conjec- 
tured, that Theocritus, who was contem- 
porary with the ſeventy Greek tranſlators of 
the Scriptures, and lived with them in the 

C02 court 


i i 
» 
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court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, was not 
unacquainted with the beauties of this poem, 
and that he has almoſt literally introduced 

ſome paſſages from it into his elegant Idyl- 
liums **. It might alſo be ſuſpected, that 
the Greek tragedians were indebted for their 
chorus to this poem of Solomon, were. not 
the probabilities on the other ſide much 
greater, that the Greeks were made ac. 
quainted with it at too late a period; and 


were it not evident, that the chorus of the 


Greeks had a very different origin, were it 
not evident indeed that the chorus was not - 
added to the fable, but the fable to * | 


chorus . 


* Compare Canr. i. 9. vi. 10. with THEOc. xviii. 
30, 26. Car. iv. 11. with TnROc. xx. 26. CANE: 
viii. 6, 7. with 'T HEOC. xxiii. 23-26. EY” 


25 See Note (2) on this Lecture. The uſes that certain 
apologiſts for the Greek Drama have found for the chorus, 


namely, that it heightens the probability, and corrects the 


ill effects of vicious ſentiments in the mouths of the 
actors, I do not allow. How far the muſical part of the 


chorus might ſerve to increaſe the pleaſure, or to excite _ 


or enliven the paſſions, is a different queſtion, T. 


L E c. 


D E U n 1 


oF THE SUBJECT AND STYLE OF 
'* $0LOMON'S SONG, 


The queſtion debated, whether the Song of Salomon is to be taten 
in a literal or allegorical ſenſe : the allegorical ſenſe de- 
fended upon the grounds of the Parabolic flyle.—The nature 
and ground-work of this allegory explained. — The faſli- 
diouſneſs of thoſe critics reproved, who pretend to take of- 
fence at the freedom of ſome of thoſe images which: are 
found in the Sacred Writings ; the nature of thoſe images 
explained. De allegorical interpretation confirmed by ana- 
logical arguments : not equally demonſtrable from the in 
ternal flrufture of the work itſelf. —This allegory of the. 
third or myſtical ſpecies z the ſubje# literally relating to the 
nuptials of Solomon.——T1v0 cautions to be obſerved by com- 
mentators.—The flyle of the Poem paſtoral : the charac- 
ters are repreſented as paſtoral ;| how agreeable this to the 
manners of the Hebrews.--The elegance of the topics, de- 
ſcriptions, compariſons of this Poem illuſtrated by enam- 
ples, 


AVING, in my laſt Lecture, briefly . 

explained what appeared to me moſt 

probable, among the great variety of opinions 
which have prevailed, concerning the con- 
duct and economy of the Song of Solomon, 
a queſtion next preſents itſelf for our inveſ- 
ti gation, not leſs involved in doubt and ob- 
1 8 


— 
A. . 
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- ſcurity, I mean the real nature and ſubject of 


the poem. Some are of opinion, that it is 
to be taken altogether in a literal ſenſe, and 


others eſteem. it wholly allegorical. There 


is no leſs diſagreement alſo among thoſe who 
conſider it as allegorical ; ſome conceive it to 
be no more than a ſimple allegory, while 


others place it in that claſs which I have de- 


nominated myſtical, that, namely, which is 
founded upon the baſis of hiſtory. I would 
gladly, from the firſt, have conſidered this 
queſtion as foreign to my undertaking, and 
would have avoided it as involved in the 
deepeſt obſcurity, had I not, in the former 
part of theſe Lectures, been under the ne- 
ceſſity of remarking the connexion between 
the different kinds of allegory and the prin- 
ciples of the Sacred Poetry; had I not alſo 
found it neceſſary to advert to all the pecu- 
liarities of the parabolic ſtyle, the -moſt ob- 
vious property of which is to expreſs by cer- 
tain images, chiefly adopted from natural ob- 
jects, the analogy and application of which 1s 
regularly preſerved, thoſe ideas and doctrines 
which are more remote from common appre- 
henſion. This I cannot help conſidering as 
a matter of the utmoſt importance, in ena- 

I | bling 
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bling us to underſtand properly the poetry 
of the Hebrews; and upon this point much 
of the preſent argument will be found to 
depend. | N 

I ſhall on this, as well as upon the laſt 
occaſion, proceed with that cautious reſerve 


which I think prudent and neceſſary on ſo 


obſcure a ſubject; and ſince certainty is not 
to be obtained, I ſhall content myſelf with 
propoſing to your conſideration what ap- 
pears - leaſt improbable. In the firſt place 
then I confeſs, that by ſeveral reaſons, by 
the general authority and conſent of both 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian churches; and ſtill 
more, by the nature and analogy of the pa- 
rabolic ſtyle, I feel irreſiſtibly inclined to 
that fide of the queſtion which conſiders this 
poem as an entire allegory. Thoſe, indeed, 
who have conſidered it in a different light, 
and who have objected againſt the incon- 
ſiſtency and meanneſs of the imagery, ſeem 
to be but little acquainted with the genius 
of the parabolic. diftion ; for the removal, 
therefore, of theſe . difficulties, which I find 
have been the cauſe of offence to many per- 
ſons, I ſhall beg leave to treſpaſs upon your 
attention, while J explain fomewhat more 

> accurately 
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accurately the nature of this allegory, and 


its analogy with other productions of the 
Hebrew poets. 
The narrowneſs and imbecillity of the Sa 


man mind being ſuch, as ſcarcely to com- 
prehend or attain a clear idea of any part of 


the Divine nature by its utmoſt exertions; 


God has condeſcended, in a manner, to con- 


tract the infinity of his glory, and to ex- 
hibit it to our underſtandings, under ſuch 


imagery as our feeble. optics are capable of 
contemplating... Thus the Almighty, may be 


ſaid to deſcend, as it were, in the Holy 


Scriptures, from the height of his majeſty, to 


appear on earth in a human ſhape, with hu- 
man ſenſes and affections, in all reſpects re- 


ſembling a mortal“ with human voice and 
« human form.“ This kind of allegory is 


called anthropopathy, and occupies a conſi- 


derable portion of theology, properly ſo 


called, that is, as delivered in the Holy 
Scriptures. The principal part of this ima- 
gery is derived from the paſſions ; nor indeed 
is there any one affection or emotion of the 


human ſoul which is not, with all its cir- 


cumftances, aſcribed in direct terms, with- 


* 


out any qualification whatever, to the ſu- 


preme 
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preme God; not excepting thoſe in which 
human frailty and imperfe&ion is moſt evi- 
dently diſplayed, anger and grief, hatred and 
revenge. That love alſo, and that of the ten- 
dereſt kind; ſhould bear a part in this Drama, 
is highly natural and perfectly conſiſtent. 
Thus, not only the fondneſs of paternal af- 
fection is attributed to God, but alſo the 
force, the ardour, and the ſolicitude of con- 
jugal attachment, with all the concomitant' 
emotions, the anxiety, the tenderneſs, the 
jealouſy incidental to this Paſſion. y 

After all, this figure is not in the leaſt 
productive of obſcurity ; the nature of it is 
better underſtood than that of moſt others; 
and although it be exhibited in a variety of 
lights, it conſtantly preſerves its native per- 
ſpicuity. A peculiar people, of the poſte- 
rity of Abraham, was ſelected by God from 
among the nations, and he ratified his choice 
by a ſolemn covenant. This covenant was 
founded upon reciprocal conditions ; on the 
one part love, protection, and ſupport ; on the 
other faith, obedience, and warſhip pure and 


evaut. This is that conjugal union between 
God and his church; that ſolemn com- 


pact ſo frequently celebrated by almoſt all 
"DN the 
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the ſacred writers under this image. It is 
indeed a remarkable inſtance of that ſpecies 
of metaphor which Ariſtotle calls analo- 

gical ; that is, when in a propoſition con- 
ſiſting of four ideas, the firſt bears the ſame 

relation to the ſecond as the third does to the 
fourth, and the correſponding words may 
occaſionally change their places without any 
injury to the ſenſe. Thus in this form of 
expreſſion God is ſuppoſed to bear exactly 
the ſame relation to the church as a huſband 
to a wife; God is repreſented as the ſpouſe 
of the church, and the church as the be- 
trothed of God. Thus alſo, when the ſame 
figure is maintained with a different mode of 
expreſſion, and connected with different cir- 
cumſtances, the relation is ſtill the ſame: 
thus the piety of the people, their impiety, 
their idolatry, and rejection, ſtand in the 
ſame relation with reſpect to the ſacred cove- 
nant; as chaſtity, modeſty, immodeſty, adul- 
tery, divorce, with reſpect to the marriage 
contract. And this notion is ſo very fami- 
liar and well underſtood in Scripture, that 
the word adultery (or whoredom) is com- 


' Por. chap. xii. and Rae, il. 3. | 
| wonly 
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monly uſed to denote idolatrous worſhip, and 
ſo appropriated does it appear to this meta- 
phorical purpoſe, that it very ſeldom occurs 
in its proper and literal ſenſe. | 

Let us only obſerve how freely the ſacred 
poets employ this image, how they dwell 
upon it, in how many different forms they 
introduce it, and how little they ſeem to 
fear exhibiting it with all jits circumſtances. 
Concerning the reconciliation of the chureh 

to Almighty God, and its reſtoration to the 
divine favour, amongſt many images of a 


ſimilar nature, the ant Iſaiah introduces 
the following : 


For thy huſband is 1 maker 5 15 

« I EHovAn, God of Hoſts, is his name: 

« And thy Redeemer is the Holy One of Iſrael 1 

© The God of the whole earth ſhall he be 
« called *,” SES: 


And in another pallage in the form of a com- 
pariſon ; 


« For as a young man weddeth a virgin, 


< So ſhall thy Reſtorer wed thee * : 
* 3 


* IsA. liv, 5. | 
The ambiguity of the word which I tranſlate © thy 

e reſtorer,” has created inextricable difficulties to all the 
| tranſlators 
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& ad as "ne bl 8 rejoiceth i in his bride, 
„ 


tranſlators and commentators, both ancient Ad 
The Lxx have miſtaken it, and the Maſorites have miſ- 
pointed it, Their authority -has conſecrated the error, 
and almoſt eſtabliſhed it. Nothing however appears 
clearer to me, than that this word un is not the plural of 
the noun ja (ben, a ſon) but of the participle benoni of the 
verb ma (benah, to build) and is parallel and ſynonymous | 
to thy God in the alternate member. Compare the above 
quoted paſſage of Is ALI Ah, where alſo mark that hy/bands 
and creators occur in the plural, with the fame relation to the 
fame word. By this explanation, every offenſive and in- 
delicate idea is taken away from the paſlage, which I do 
not wonder proved an impediment in the way of the com- 
mentators. There is another paſſage of IS AI Ak, in which 


the ſame word is egregiouſly miſunderſtood by the 
Maſorites ; 


& They that FAO thee, ſhall FOR become thy 
. < builders; 75 

&« And they that laid thee waſte, ſhall become thine of- 
. Ty. Is A. xlix. 17. 


Thus, in ſpite of the Maſorites, the ſentence ought to be 
diſtributed ; thus it ought to be explained conformably 
to the Lxx, who have tranſlated not only this ambiguous 
word, (as alſo the CHaL. and VuLs.) but the whole pe- 
riod alſo with the greateſt accuracy, elegance, taſte, and 
erudition : : 


Taxxv oxeoprbnoy 5 PI xabnebre, 
Kay 6 rpruwoasls os it extvooila. t O. 


The 
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« So ſhall thy God rejoice in thee 4.” 


The ſame 1 image a little diverfified; and with 
greater freedom of expreſſion, as better 
adapted to the diſplay of indignation, is in- 
troduced by Jeremiah *, when he declaims 
againſt the defection of the Jews from the 
worſhip of the true God. Upon the ſame. 
principle the former part of the prophecy of 
Hoſea ought alſo to be explained; and whe- 
ther that part of the prophecy be taken in 
the literal and hiſtorical ſenſe, or whether it 
be eſteemed altogether allegorical, ſtill the na- 
ture and principles of this figure, which ſeems 
conſecrated in ſome meaſure to this ſubject, 


The ARAB. as in general, copies them. See a ſimilar 
idiom in Ps. cvi. 13. ExoD. ii. 18. and the ſame ſenſe of 
the verb jotza, JER. xxx. 21. NAHUM i. 11. 

In this verſe alſo, for $y2 5 the Lxx. SyR. and CRHAL. 
read dy ˙ 19, © Before W one MS. adds Þ, fo the 
« LXX. SYR. CHAL, For ww one MS. has π.— . | 
“ and another wwn2.” K. Author's Note. | | 

ISA. Ixii. 5. See JoHnN iii. 29, &c, and note (11) in 
anſwer to Michaelis, on the allegorical ſenſe of Solomon' $ 
Song. 8. H. 

Sir John Chardin, in his note on this place, tells 

« us, that it is the cuſtom in the Eaſt for youths, that 
were never married, always to marry virgins ; and 
* widowers, however young, to marry widows.” Harmer, 
Obſery. ii. p. 482. T. 12 

+ TER, ii, 1, &c. 


will 
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will evidently appear. None of the Pro- 
phets, however, have applied the image with 

- fo much boldneſs and freedom as Ezekiel, an 
author of a moſt fervid imagination, who is 
little ſtudious of elegance, or cautious of of- 
fending ; inſomuch, that I am under ſome 
apprehenſion of his incurring no inconſider- 
able ſhare of cenſure from thoſe over-delicate 
critics who have been emitted from the 
Gallic ſchools *. His great freedom in the 

| 5 e oP 


RR 5 Nothing can be more diſguſting to any perſon of com- 
1 mon ſenſe, than the arrogant pretences of our neighbours 

F on the continent to ſuperior refinement and civilization; 
| and I confeſs, on a fair inveſtigation, P am utterly 
at a loſs to find in what this boaſted ſuperiority con- 

; fiſts, Is it ſeen in their enlarged and liberal notions of 
| civil government, in their toleration and general infor- 
g mation on politics and religion, in the mildneſs of their 

1} puniſhments and the equity of their laws? Is it marked by 
1 | their progreſs. in the great and uſeful ſciences, by their 
[ Bacons and their Boyles, their Newtons and their Lockes? 

1 Does it appear in the ſublimity, the grandeur, the ele- 
= 2ance of their poets? Or is it demonſtrated by ſtill more 
| certain marks of civilization, by the general cleanlineſs, 

| decency, and induſtry of the common people? Is it ſeen 
in the convenience and grandeur of their public roads, and 
the accommdations afforded to travellers in every part of 
the kingdom? Does it appear in the face of the country, 

the high ſtate of 9 and the ſucceſs and im- 

provement 
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uſe of this image is particularly diſplayed in 
FA | two 
provement of agriculture? Or. laftly, is it demonſtrable 
from the morals of the people at large, from the indepen- 
dence, the dignity, the probity, particularly of the trading 
claſſes of ſociety? I know no other marks of civilization 
than theſe ; and if the admirers of Gallic frippery cannot 
anſwer theſe queſtions to my ſatisfaction, I ſhall continue 
to give but little credit to their pretenſions to extraor- 
dinary refinement and politeneſs, T. 

That diverſity of manners, that delicacy of conver- 
fation, which is obſerved by ſome nations, and the coarſe- 
neſs of others, reſults chiefly from the degree of inter- 
courſe which ſubſiſts between, the ſexes. In. countries 
where the intercourſe is free and familiar, where the ſexes 
meet commonly in mixed companies, they accuſtam 
themſelves to a greater modeſty and delicacy in their 
converſation, which modeſty is eaſily transferred to their 
compoſition. Such a people, therefore, with whom en- 
tertainments would ſeem languid and dull without the 
company of young women, though perhaps not free from 
licentiouſneſs in their manners, will yet be chaſte and de- 
licate in their expreſſions. Hence ariſes, in a great. de- 
gree, that extreme delicacy in the people of modern Eu- 
rope, which can ſcarcely bear ſome of the paſſages in 
Virgil, and the chaſteſt of the ancient poets. The caſe 
is quite different with the people bf the Eaft : for the 
men having ſcarcely any ſociety with the unmarried wo- 
men, or with the wives of others, converſe together 
without being reſtrained by the bluſhes of females, ot 
with their owπf , wives, whom they regard in a very in- 
ferior light, and conſequently treat with all the inſolence 
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two parables , in which he deſcribes the in- 
gratitude of the Jews and Iſraelites to their 
great Protector, and their defection from the 
true worſhip under imagery aſſumed from 
the character of an adulterous wife, and the 
meretricious loves of two unchaſte women. 
If theſe parables (which are put into the 
mouth of God himſelf with a direct allego- 
rical application, and in which it muſt be 
onfeſſed, that delicacy does not appear to be 
particularly ſtudied) be well conſidered, I 
am perſuaded, that the Song of Solomon (which 
is in every part chaſte and elegant) will not 
appear unworthy of the divine ſenſe in which 
It is uſually taken, either in matter or ſtyle, 
or in any degree inferior either in gravity or 
Purity to the other remains of the Sacred 
Poets. To theſe inſtances 'I may add the 
forty-fifth Pſalm, which is a, ſacred Epitha- 
lamium, of the allegorical application of 


of familiarity : the women alſo converſe chiefly with each 
other; and as they are ſimilarly ſituated, are probably not 
leſs licentious. It dis not extraordinary, therefore, if 
greater freedom of ſpeech ſhould prevail in thoſe coun- 
tries, and if this, when transferred into their poetry, 
ſhould be found to offend our ears, which are adcuſtomed 
to ſo much greater delicacy in nn. | an 
7 EZEK. xvi. and xxiii. av 60 
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which, to the union between God and the 
church, I do not find that any doubt has hi- 
therto been entertained; though many ſuſpect 
it, and not without good reaſon, to have 
been produced upon the ſame occaſion, and 
with the ſame relation to a real fact as the 
Song of Solomon. Neither ought we to 
omit, that- the writers of the New Teſta- 
ment ? have freely admitted the ſame image 
in the ſame allegorical ſenſe with their pre- 
deceſſors, and have finally conſecratedi it by their 
authority oy a 


Perhaps the completion and conſecration 4 the tem- 
oe, See note (11). S. H. 


9 See Marr. ix. 15. John iii. 29. 2 Cor. Xi. 2. 
Ern. v. 23, Kc. RRV. xix. 7. xxi. 2. xxii. 17. 


* What CAR DIN relates of the Perſian poetry, may 
* not be unworthy of the reader's notice in this 
place. Debauchery and licentiouſneſs,” ſays he, © are 
the common topics of theſe compoſitions ; but I muſt 
* not omit remarking, that the moſt ſerious of their 
<< -poets treat. of the ſublimeſt myſteries of theology, un- 
e der the moſt licentious language, in the way of alle- 
« gory, as Afez in his Kaſel.” Voyage de CHanDiN, 
Ato. tom. ii. cap. xiv. But reſpecting this matter ſee the 
arguments on both ſides elegantly ſtated by the learned 
Sir WILLIAM Jonns. Ei 2 Comment, Cap. ix. 
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meanneſs of the imagery, which render 
many critics averſe to the allegorical expla- 


endeavour briefly to explain; and I ſhall hold ** great- 


„ ” 
* 4 s 
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Theſe reaſons appear to me ſufficient to 
remove thoſe objections founded on the 


nation of this poem, I ſhall not attempt to 


confirm this opinion by any internal evidence 
from the poem itſelf, as J do not ſeruple to 


confeſs myſelf deterred by the great diffi- 
culty of the undertaking. For though in- 
duced by the moſt ancient authority, and ſtill 
more by the analogy of this with other ſi- 
milar allegories contained in the Hebrew 
writings, I am fully perſuaded of the truth 
of what I have advanced; yet I am ſtill ap- 
prehenſive that it would be extremely diffi- 


cult to eſtabliſh the hypotheſis by direct ar- 


guments from the internal ſtructure of the 
work uſelf 8 | 


* Our author has treated this very difficult ſubject with 


more modeſty and more addreſs than any of the com- 


mentators; and indeed has faid all that could be ſaid, ex- 
cluſive of the theological arguments in favour of the al- 
legorical ſenſe. I queſtion, however, whether he will 
be able to remove all doubt from the mind of a cool and 
attentive reader; the reaſons of my ſcepticiſm on this 
matter, I will, as a perſon earneſtly deſirous of the truth, 


I 
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But if, after all, it be allowed that this | 
m I 
tion 


ly indebted to that man; who ſhall, ap ration pie 
ples, undertake to remove my fcruples. | 
With regard to the authority of the ancietit Chriſtian 
church, in a queſtion merely depending upon the expoſi- 
tion of a paſſage in Scripture, 1 held it of very little 
importance, not only becauſe the expoſition of Scripture 
does not depend ypon human autharity, but becauſe the 
fathers, as well on account of their ignorance of the He- 
brew language, as of the principles of polite literatute 
in general, were very inadequate to the ſubject, eagerly 
purſuing certain myſtical meanings;even with reſpect to the 
cleareſt paſſages, in the explanation of which, the moſt 
enlightened of the modern commentators have tefuted, 
them. The time of the fathers was fo very diſtant from 
the period when this poem was compoſed, that it is im- 
poſſible they ſhould have been poſſeſſed of any certain tra- 
dition concerning its purport and meaning. I ſhould en- 
tertain very different ſentiments, if I could find any men- 
tion of the Song of Songs in the New Teſtament; but 
on the moſt diligent examination, I have not been able to 


diſcern the ſlighteſt alluſion to that poem. 


The authority of the Synagogue is of ſtill leſs import- 
ance in my eyes, fince in other reſpects we have found it 
ſo little deſerving of confidence in its attempts at expound- 
ing the Scriptures. | Such of the Jewiſh writers as have 
treated of the Canticles lived ſo many ages after the time 
of Solomon, after the total deſtruction of the common- 
wealth and literature of the Hebrews, that they knew no 
more of the matter than ourſelves. 

Y 2 5 With 
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tion remains, namely, to which of the three 


claſſes * allegory wo" ſpecified 1t properly 
belongs. 


Wich N to the ces of other poems, all n 
can be ſaid is, that it was indeed poſſible enough for So- 
lomon to celebrate the DivinE love in terms analogous to 
thoſe deſcriptive of the human affections: but it is ĩmpoſſi- 
ble to determine by that analogy, what kind of love he in- 
-tended to be the ſubject of this poem. Shall we pretend to 
ſay, that his attention was wholly employed upon Sacred 
Poetry, and that he never celebrated in verſe any of the hu- 
man affections? Or, becauſe ſome of the Hebrew poems 
celebrate the Divine goodneſs in terms expreſſive of the 
human paſſions, does it follow, that on no occaſion thoſe 

terms are to be taken in their literal ſenſe? | 
Our author has prudently declined examining the argu- 
ments which are uſually taken from the poem itſelf, and 
from its internal ſtructure, for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing . 
the allegory. It is indeed very improbable, that in ſo 
long a poem, if it were really allegorical, no veſtiges, no 
intimation ſhould be found to direct us to apply it to the 
Divine love; nothing, which does not moſt clearly relate 
to the human paſſion : and that too, conſidering it as the 
production of one of the Hebrew writers, who are ac- 
cuſtomed to mix the literal ſenſe with the allegorical in 
almoſt all their compoſitions of this kind. In fo long an 
allegory one ſhould alſo expect a deeper moral than uſual, 
and one not generally obvious to be indicated: but no 
ſober commentator has ever been able to deduce from the 
Canticles any other than this trite ſentiment, that God 
loves his church, and is beloved by it. That this ſimple 
ſentiment ſhould be treated ſo — and nothing more 

| diſtinctiy 
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belongs. The firſt of theſe, you will re- 
— was the continued metaphor; the 

ſecond 


diſtinctly revealed concerning it, who can credit, but 
upon the ſoundeſt baſis ef argument or proof? But in 
ſupport of it we have only the bare poſition, that the He- 
brew writers ſometimes make uſe of eee 
ſions to denote the Divine love. 

I am aware of the objeAions which a by thoſe 


why reſt the matter upon theological arguments (though 
I cannot find that theſe are of great weight or utility in 


the preſent debate: for they ſeem rather calculated to ſi- 


lence than convince). They aſſert, that though the book 
has never been quoted by Chriſt or his Apoſtles, it was yet 
received into the Sacred Canon, and is therefore to be 
accounted of Divine original: and that there does not 
appear any thing in it divine, or worthy of ſacred inſpi- 
ration, unleſs it be ſuppoſed to contain the myſtery of the 
Divine love. Leſt, however, they ſhould ſeem to have 
proved too- much, and leſt they ſhould diſmiſs the reader 


prepoſſeſſed with ſome doubts concerning the Divine au- 


thority of the book, I will venture to remind theſe pro- 
found reaſoners, that the chaſte and conjugal affections {6 
carefully implanted by the Deity.in the human heart, and 
upon which ſo great a portion of human happineſs de- 
pends, are not unworthy of a muſe fraught even with 
Divine inſpiration. Only let us ſuppoſe, contrary to the 
general opinion concerning the Canticles, that the affec- 
tion, which is deſcribed in this poem, is not that 'of 
lovers previous to their nuptials, but the attachment of 
two delicate perſons, who have been long united in the 
facred bond, can we ſuppoſe ſuch happineſs unworthy of 

RET, being 
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ſecond the parable, ſtrictly ſo called; and 
the third, the myſtical * which, un- 
der 


being recommended as a pattern to mankind, and of be. 
ing celebrated as a ſubjeRt of gratitude to the great author 
of happineſs ? This is indeed a branch of morals which 
may be treated in a more artificial and philoſophical man- 
ner; and ſuch a manner will perhaps be more convincing 
to the underſtanding, but will never affect the heart with 
ſuch tender ſentiments as the Song of Solomon; in which 
there exiſts all the fervour of paſfion, with the utmoſt .. 
chaſtity of expreſſion, and with that delicacy and referve, - 
which is ever neceſſary to the life and preſervation of con- 
jugal love. Let us remember; moreover, that Solomon, 
in his Proverbs, has not diſdained very minutely to de- 
ſeribe the felicities and infelicities of the conjugal ſtate; M, 
Notwithſtanding all that this learned writer has ſo ably 
advanced againſt the allegorical import of this exquiſite 
Idylſium, I cannot be prevailed upon entirely to relinquifh 
the idea, That compoſitions of a fimilar kind are tilt 
| extant amongſt the Afiatics is certain. The Loves of 
Megnoun and Leileh have been celebrated in the Arabic, 
Perſic, and Turkiſh languages, with all the charms of 
poetic rapture, whilſt the impaſſioned lovers themſelves 
are regarded in the ſame allegorical light, as the bride- 
groom and bride in the Song of Songs, Exclufive, how- 
ever, of this conſideration, there appear fo ſtand forth in 
de compoſition itſelf indiſputable traits of an allegorical 
Tenſe. For, though (from our imperfect knowledge of the 
extraneous manners, arts, local peculiarities, and litera- 
ture, of ſo de a people, at fo diftant a period) we 


86805 
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der the veil of ſome hiſtorical fact, conceals 
a meaning more ſacred and ſublime. I muſt 

& confeſs, 


ſign, yet a variety of images obtrude themſelyes upon us 
that evidently contain a ſymbolical meaning.— I RHO VAM 
having choſen the Jewiſh nation. as his peculiar people, 
and being frequently, by the Prophets AFTER Solomon, re- 
preſented as their HUSBAND, and they perſonified as hi 
WIFE z might not the eonſecratien (2 CuroN. vii.) of | 
the Temple, as an habitation for the Lord to. dwell in, 
and there receive them to himſelf, have ſuggeſted to Solo- 
mon the idea of a CONJUGAL UNION; and induced him 
to adapt an allegory to it? As to the allegation, that this 
poem is not cited in the New Teſtament ; it will, upon 
this ground, be of the leſs weight,; for our Savious, in the 
parables of the ten Virgins and the Marriage Supper, has 
adopted (if not from it) the ſame allegory, as well as in 
other paſſages {Mars ix. 15, &c.]' and is himſelf not 
only pointed out te the Jews expreſsly in the character of 
a bridegroom, by John Baptiſt Joux iii.] but referred 
to, under it, by St. Paul Erk. v. &c,] and more parti- 
cularly in the Apocalyps. How far this conjecture may 
be ſupported, I will not venture at preſent to pronounce, 
dut thus much it may be proper to obſerve, that ſuch - 

images as the tents of Kedar compared to the complexion of 
a young female; the tower of David to her neck ; Tirza to 
her beauty, and Jeruſalem to her comelineſs ; the fiſb-pools 
of Heſhbon by the gates of Bethrabbin, to her eyes ; the 
tower of Lebanon looking [towards Damaſcus, to her noſe; 
the mount of Carmel, to her head; with others of a fimi- 
lar kind, would, I think, have never been ſelected, to 
Y 4 " exemplify 


ne 
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confeſs, that I am clearly of the ſame opinion 
with thoſe who aſſign. this production to the 
latter claſs of allegories; ; the reaſon of which 
will be evident, if it be admitted that there 
is any thing in the poem at all allegorical ; 
ſince there can ſcarcely be any doubt that it 
relates in a literal ſenſe to the nuptials of 
Solomon. Thoſe alſo who are converſant 
with the writings of the Hebrew poets will 
exfily perceive how agreeable the conduct of 
this poem is to the practice of thoſe writers, 
who are fond of annexing a ſecret and ſq- 
lemn ſenſe to the obvious meaning of their 
compoſitions, and of looking through. the 
medium of human affairs to thoſe which are 
celeſtial. and divine. The ſubject of the 
Canticles appears to be the marriage feaſt of 
Solomon (who was both in name and in 
reality the Prince of N his bride 1 is alſo 


exemplify the beauties of 2 | BRIDE, in any eee 
that was not allegorical. 


The idea above ſuggeſted will, EY receive no 
little countenance from the chapter cited as above (2 
Caron, vi.) Boſſuet's diviſion of the poem into ſeven 
days, is perfectly conformable to the fact mentioned in 
the 8th and gth verſes where we learn, that the dedica- 


tion of the altar was celebrated by a feſtival that contidued | 
for the fame ſpace of time, *. 


called 
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called Solomitis i, the ſame name with a fe- 
minine min. though the latter Jews 
have ſtrangely diſguiſed and obſcured it by a 
vicious pronunciation: for Solomon and So- 
lomitis have evidently the ſame relation to 
each other, as the Latin names Caius and 
Caia. This cireumſtance of the names was 
not to be diſregarded, ſince they ſeem to have 
a very ſtrict connexion, and to afford a ver 

diſtin intimation of the latent meaning: 
for to what purpoſe 1 innovate the uſual prac- 

tice of the Hebrews, by aſſigning to the 
wife of Solomon the ſame name, unleſs from 
a regard to the force and meaning of the 
word ? Unleſs it was meant to indicate, that 
the name of Solomon himſelf was not with- 
out importance, not without ſome further 
aim than merely the diſtinction of the per- 
ſon ? Who this wife of Solomon was, is not 
clearly aſcertained : but ſome of the learned 
have conjectured, with an appearance of 
probability, that ſhe was the daughter of 
Pharaoh, to whom Solomon was known to 


be particularly attached. May we not chere. 


* me nobw ; which may be expreſſed in Greek | 
Zoopwr, EwnopuTir, CANT. vill. 1, 


PO 
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fore, with ſome ſhadow of reaſon, ſuſpect, 
| that under the allegory of Solomon chafing 


a wife from the Egyptians, might be darkly 
typified that other Prince of Peace, who was 
to eſpouſe a church, choſen from among the 
Gentiles W 

Concerning the explanation of this alle- 
gory, I will. only add, that, in the firſt 


place, we ought to be cautious of carrying 


the figurative application too far, and of en- 
tering into a preciſe explication of every 


. particular: ; as theſe minute inveſtigations 


4290 nee remote alluſion to Chriſt is totally 
deſtroyed by an unlucky obſervation of Dr. Hodg- 
fon, who very properly remarks, that the Bride, who is 
the ſubject of this poem, could not be the daughter of 
Pharaoh, for in the third chapter, ver. 4. ſhe Gray 
fays: | | 


I would not let him go, | 
Till I had led him into. the houſe of my mother. 


Un If therefore,” fays the Door, « ſhe had been the 


& daughter of Pharaoh, her mother's houſe would have 
* been in Egypt; whereas the ſcene of this poem evi- 
* dently lies at Jerufalem.” See Dr. Hoposon' 8 Ver- 
ſion of this Poem, Notes on chap. iii. | 

The quotations from the Canticles in this and the laſt 


Lecture are chiefly taken frem the above elegant publi- 


cation. a 
are 


brerigt. OP SOLOMON, 3 
are ſeldom conducted with ſufficient pru» 
dence not to offend the ſerious part of man 
kind, learned as well as unlearned. Again, I 
would adviſe; that this production be treated 
according to the eſtabliſhed rules of this kind 
of allegory, fully and expreſsly defiwered in 
the Sacred Writings,” and that the author be 
permitted to be his own interpreter, ' In this 
reſpe& the errors of ctitrcs and divines "+ have 
been as numeroũs as they have been perni- 
cious. Not to mention other abſurtiities, they 
Ki taken the allegory not as denoting the 
univerſal ſtate of the church, but the ſpitt- 
tual ſtate of individuals; than which, no- 
thing can be more inconſiſtent with the very 
nature and ground: work of the allegory it- 
ſelf, as well as with the general practice of . 
the Hebrew poets on-theſe occaſions. 

It remains to offer x few femarks upon 
the ſtyle of this poem. 1 * . inti- 
mated that it was of the paſtoral kind ; fince 
the two principal perſonages are re when 
in the character of ſhepherds '**. This cir- 
cumſtance is by no means incongruces to 


* Branaxn, DuRHam, SancrION, Bogsuer, dee 


Ses chap. i. 7, 8 | 
3 the 
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the manners of the Hebrews, whoſe prin- 


cipal, occupation conſiſted in the care of 


cattle ; nor did they conſider this employ- 
ment as beneath the dignity of the higheſt 


characters. Leaſt of all, could it be ſup- 


poſed inconſiſtent with the character of 80 | 
lomon , whoſe father was raiſed from the 
ſheep-fold to the throne of - Iſrael. The 
paſtoral life is not only moſt delight- 
ful in itſelf, but, from the particular cir- 
cumſtances and manners of the Hebrews, 
18 poſſeſſed of a kind of dignity, In this 
poem if; is adorned with all the choiceſt co- 


louring of language, with all the elegance 


and variety of the moſt ſelect imagery, 
Every part of the Canticles, ſays a mo- 
dern writer, abounds in poetical beauties 3 
« the objects, which preſent themſelves on 
% eyery fide, are the choiceſt plants, the 


*. * moſt beautiful flowers, the moſt delicious 


fruits, the bloom and vigour of ſpring, 
<« the ſweet verdure of the fields, e 


* See Gen. xlvi. 3—34. | e 9 


227 Though not inconſiſtent with Solomon, Jt exceed- 


ingly ſo in reſpect to his ſuppoſed Egyptian bride, as ſhep- 
herds were held in abomination by the Egyptians, . This 


confirms Dr. Hodgſon's idea in the laſt note. S. H. 
I: e 
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and well-watered gardens, pleaſant ſtreams, 
and perrenial fountains. The other ſenſes 
are repreſented as regaled with the moſt 
precious odours, natural and artificial; 
with the ſweet ſinging of birds, and the 


ſoft voice of the turtle; with milk and 
honey, and the choiceſt of wine. To 


theſe enchantments are added all that is 
beautiful and graceful in the human form, 


the endearments, the careſſes, the delicacy 


of love ; if any object be introduced which 
ſeems not to harmonize with this delight- 
ful ſcene, ſuch as the awful proſpect of 
tremendous precipices, the wildneſs of the 
mountains, or the haunts of the lions ; 


e its effect is only to heighten by the con- 


traſt the beauty of the other objects, and 
to add the charms of variety to thoſe of 
grace and elegance. In the following 


paſſage the force and ſplendour of deſcription - 


1s united with all the ſoftneſs and tenderneſs 
of paſſion: 


cc: Det thee up — —. 
e My loyely one, come N 
8 For lo ! the winter is paſt, 


— 


us Bovzwar, Pref, to the Car- 04 2 
| 7 8 The 
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« The rain is over, is gone, __ 42 

The flowers are ſeen on the earth; 

% The ſeaſon of the ſang is come; ELIE 

And the voice of the turtle is heard j in our 

„ land-: | 

The fig- tree puts forth its green OY 

* And the vine's tender grapes yield a fragrance: 
« Ariſe, my companion, my fair one, and 


? 


„ come'?2,” © <7 | E 


The following compariſons abound i in fre 
neſs and delicacy : 


et How ſweet is thy love, O my ſiſter, O qouſe, 


% How much better thin wine is thy love, ; 

« And the odour of thy perfumes than all ſpices! 

« Thy lips, O ſpouſe, diſtil honey from the comb, 

Honey and milk are under thy tongue, 

« And the ſcent of thy garments is like the fra- 
| ** grance of Lebanon | % 


There are ſome others which demand a more 
accurate inveſtigation. | abt 


e Thy hair 1 is like a flock of goats, 
e That browſe upon Mount Gilead“. 


Chap. ii. 1013. Chap. iv. bo, t. 
Chap. iv. 15. It is by no means an eaſy mat - 
ter to RO any other explanation of this and the 
following 
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The hair of the goats was ſoft, ſmooth, of 


« following words, than that which had long ſince been 
« received by the old tranſlators. The word which is 
* here rendered browfe, denotes in the Arabic 1 aſcend, or 
to paſs from a lower to a higher ſituation ; and I ſcarcely 

« ſee how this ſenſe can be admitted in this place. The 
xx have it S π pan, and in chap. vi. 4. anpanoe 
« (they appear). But the word to ſhine will perhaps 
« agree better both in this paſſage and wherever this 
« word occurs. But if the verb. woa be taken in this paſ- 
« ſage in the ſenſe of aſcending, we muſt take the whole 
« as it is above expreſſed ; namely, as deſcriptive of 2 
« flock of goats covering the fide of the mountain from 
the bottom to the top.” H. 

| Galaſh does not mean to browſe or to appear, but to 
aſcend, whether we follow the SgEPTUAGINT, the Sy» 
RIAC, the VULGATE, or the ARABiC copy, The uſe 


of the latter word in this place is not indeed very eaſy to 


conceive, as & to aſcend from mount Gilead” appears an 
odd phraſe. Poſſibly the paſſage ought to be conſtrued 
« Thy locks are as a flock of goats ASCENDING, which 
are ſcen from Mount Gilead.“ M. 


Thy hair is like a herd of goats | 
That go down from Mount Gilead [in the morning to 
the watering.] 


Deriving woa from an Arabic word, which Schultens ex- 
plains to go ts be watered in the morning. | 
That BROWSE). is a ſenſe obtained from the Syriac and 
Chaldee, Thoſe. who render the word ſhine, , are in- 
debted to a. tranſpoſition of letters in * for this 
bgnification. S. H. 
| a yellow 


bd x 


— 
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a yellow caſt; like chat of che bride -; her 
beautiful treſſes are compared with the nu- 
merous flocks of goats which covered this 


flourifhing mountain from the 235 to the 
bottom. 


1 4. 
*. * 4 N 9 » 4 ; N, * 
* . 


Thy teeth are We "Y morn flock * i: TT 


* Which have come up from the waſhing 0 
. AllFof Which Have twins , 


„ 
* And none e them is 8 * 


Sv 003.0 ae? — .3- 4 * 188 55 *x* 3 „ 

n See chap: vll. 5. and compare 1 SAM. xix. 13, 16. 
with xvi. 12. Conſult BocyuarrT, Hieroz. part i. * i. | 
51. f 111 


. i The vetb Kitzab eb to cut of, « or cut do's, 
« the interpretation, therefore, of the word ketzubat,, | 
4 (ſhorn) which many have adopted, and which i is con- 
« firmed by all the old tranſlations, appears to me the 
« moſt probable. From the fame verb, I think, may be 
« deduced the ſignification preciſely equal, intimating that 
« the ſheep were all exactly ſhorn to one ſtandard as it 
« were, (See BoCHART, Hieroz. part i. lib, ii. 45) 
« Will not this ſenſe better ſuit the connexion? Is not 
« the whiteneſs and purity of ſheep (and fo of teeth) ex- 
« preſled in theſe two lines, rather than their evenneſs, 
% which ſeems to be included in thoſe that follow? H. 


* F< 
1 — 


24 (c The Arabic verb RN denotes' not only Bit 


« forth twins, but alſo to bave @ companion: whence ce 
« joined, or connected in a ſeriet; and min, ſays Gov 
4e rios, is a pearl, from the link, or order of the peatls. , 


Nothing 
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The evenneſs, whiteneſs, and unbroken. or- 
der of the teeth, is admirably expreſſed. 


60 Like che rwice-dyed thread of crimſon are thy 
=.” 
cc And thy language is ſweet. * 


That is, thin and ruby- coloured, ſuch as 
add peculiar graces n the ſweetneſs of the 


VOICE, 


Like the ſlice 4 a pomegranate | 
« Are thy cheeks amidſt thy treſſes 
yo Oo 
Nothing can be more expreſſive than this image of the 
« beautiful regularity and equality of the teeth. The 


« learned MICHAELIS prefers int, referring perhaps to 
the counterpart in the next member,” H. 


*5 « Behind thy vel, ſays W from the Ara- 
e bie Sor to faſten together: and the well-known oN 
“ mppyp G Es to have a Ae hes ; N 
in a ſmall 1 | H. 


« As the opening bloſſom of the + pomegranate are ar 
© cheeks, Y 
From within thy locks.” 


Simon accurately interprets:nbe by the burfling forth of 4 
flower, and Guarini by balauſtium, a word which Pliny 
will enable us to explain. He obſerves, that the embryo 
of the pomegranate, which, has its origin in the flower, 

vol. 11, e is 
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Partly obſeured, as it were; by her hair, and 
exhibiting a gentle bluſh of red from be- 
neath the delicate | ſhade, as the ſeeds of the 
pomegranate (the colour of which is white 
tinged with red) ſurrounded by the rind. 


« Thy neck is like the tower of David - _ 
& Built for an armoury . 2 by 
A thouſand ſhields are hung up againſt it, 
« All bucklers for the mighty.“ T 


The neck is deſcribed as long, erect, lender, 
according to the niceſt proportion; deco- 
rated with gold, gems, and large pearls. It 


is called by the Greeks citynus; and adds, that the young 
bloſſom which breaks forth before the fruit becomes viſible, 
is diſtinguiſhed by the name balauſtium. Dioſcorides, 
however, has remarked, that balau/tium is the bloſſom of 
the wild, and citynus of the cultivated pomegranate, ¶ See 
Notes on Vathek, p. 309, &c. — u here tranſlated locks 
in a figurative ſenſe, is properly that radiated down which 
grows round the bloſſom of the pomegranate, and rn, A 
ſhades it, as the hair does the cheeks. 8. H. Ps 


26 « The word r DD, which may be numbered among 
c thoſe that occur but once, certain critics, ſays R. L. B. 
« GERSHOM, derive from non, to ſuſpend, and ny», that 
&« is, Man, of a ſword ; others from non, and 8 1000, 
e ſuppoſe of ſwords : thus in the following ſentence, en 


vy hn jon will afford an tymelogical explication c of 
&« this word. H. 


1s 
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is compared with ſome turret” of the Citadel 
of Sion, more lofty than the reſt, remark- 
able for its elegance, and not leſs illuſtrious 
for its architecture than for the trophies 
with which it was” adertied, Beg Ag 
round with ſhields and other implements of 
war. | x Baie ellT 


0 Thy two breaſts are like two young kids, 
« Twins of the gazal, that browſe among * 
« likes “.“ 


Delicate and foci as quay _ 
minent from the ivory boſom. The animal 


37 « Thy two paps are like two young kids, 
„ Twins of the gazal, 


6 That browſe amongſt the lilies.” | 


The points of ſimilitude between the ayer here com- 
pared, I apprehend to conſiſt : 

I. In the colour of theſe young animals, which in the 
original is called py, white deepening into red (from an 
Arabic word of this import) whence their name is de- 
rived, ; 


2. In their relative height, as juſt riſing above the growth 
| of lilies: they being compared to © paps that never gave 
* 

; Theſe circumſtances are noticed to juſtify this tranſla- 
, tion, for the fawns of a Rot, neither in colour nor height, 


at all correſpond to the objects compared. S. H. 
5 en with 
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with which they are compared i is an animal 
of exquiſite beauty, and from that circum- 
ſtance it derives its name in the Hebrew. 
Nothing can, I think, be imagined more 
truly elegant and poectical than all theſe 
| paſſages, nothing more apt or expreſſive, 
than theſe compariſons. The diſcovery of 


theſe excellencies, however, only ſerves to 
increaſe our regret for the many beauties 


Which we have loſt, the perhaps ſuperior 
graces, which extreme antiquity ſeems to have 
overcaſt with an impenetrable ſhade? ef As 


28 It is SH to be lamented. that no 3 4 * 
ariſen ſufficiently qualified to explain this beautiful poem. 
Thoſe who have attempted it have been ſcholaſtic divines, 
rather indeed myſtics, and have entirely overlooked the 
obvious and more elegant meaning. Indeed the taſk*is 
by no means eaſy; beſides a very accurate and idiomati- 
cal knowledge of the Oriental languages, 'an intimate 
acquaintance with the manners of antiquity; and/no ſmall 
information concerning natural hiſtory, will be requiſite: 
to theſe muſt be added a good deal of reading in the 
Arabic poetry, particularly in their compoſitions of the 
amorous kind, and laſt of all a true taſte for poetry. Very 
few of theſe qualities have exiſted ſeparately, and never 
all of them conjunctly in thoſe who have unter to 


illuſtrate this poem. | 
In order to exemplify how much might be effefted | to- 
Wards elearing up the obſcurities of this moſt elegant 


r by a knowledge 0 of natural hiſtory alone, I 
will 


* 
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will endeavour to explain my opinion of dame diet 
palages (Chap. v. 11, 14. vii, 6, 14). In ch, V. ver. 6, 
11. moſt 0 are ignorant, and at a loſs to conjec- 
ture, wha ay be the meaning of rn: the Seventy 
and the Vulgate render it nde (elatas) or the downy 
ſubſtance' in which the dates art involved; dor is this 
tranſlation very different from the Arabic, which renders 
it the branch of the palm- tree een, which the dates depend. 
But what relation can this beat to the human hair? T an- 
ſwer, the reſemblance is obvious to any perſon; who has 
ſeen the object of the compariſon, or has remarked the 
plate of it annexed to the not on Theophraftus 5 Hi ſtory 
of Plants by \ o. Buvevs.—But how i is Solomon con- | 


ſiſtent, in the fame verſe. ſpeaking n en Wotks* and Y 
golden head? SEO SOON 1, Aw 65 


« His head is of pure gold, | 

The locks of which reſemble the vranches of te Kept 
(0 tree,” n 

6 And black as 4 raven. 


717 h 49H: | 


To reconcile this difculty, | it oe to know, that 
although the Orientals may poſſibly admire raven loqts in 
their natural ſtate, yet they are accuſtomed to dye them 
with henna (ſo they call the oil of privet) in order to give 
them a yellow or golden caſt: this is an ancient cuſtom, 
though the exiſtence of it among the Hebrews. may be 
diſputed; but probably for this ſame purpoſe they might 
make uſe of gold duſt, as the Latins are known to have 
done. 

Wich the ſame —. they dein the em; as 
well as the hands and arms, which firſt changes them to 
an azure blue, and they grow yellow by degrees; and 
this they eſteem a great object of beauty, though it would 


1 
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be accounted deformity with us.— This obſervation will 
enable us to underſtand better ſome phraſes in the __ 
and 1 Sth verſes of the me chapter: 


His hands are as gold rings 
„ Inlaid with chryſolite : 
is belly as plates of ivory, 
cc Inclòſed in ſapphire : 
« His legs are as columns of marble 
. Upon a baſe of gold. |: [ 


— 


The fingers being ſtained with henna, appeared as if they 
had gold rings on, ſet with chryſolite ; which gem was 
' formerly of a yellow colour. I ſay formerly, becauſe the 
fame ſtone which we call the topaz was the ancient chry- 
ſolite. (See Hitt's Hi. of Foſſils.) But if by the 
word tar/h1ſh we underſtand the ancient hyacinth or ame- 


thyſt, an azure colour will then be alluded to, which the 


ſame henna produces on the ſkin, The whiteneſs of the 
body, covered with a delicate purple veſt, is finely com- 
pared to ivory overlaid with ſapphire. Sheſh'is without 
doubt figured marble : to which the legs and thighs are 
compared, from the blue and ſerpentine veins which run 
along them, and which are more pellucid in proportion 
to the fineneſs of the ſkin, The baſes are mp 

ſlippers. | 
'The 5th verſe of the viith chapter is among nip moſt 
difficult. The head of the king's daughter is compared 
to the pyramidal] top of Carmel, covered with thick trees, 
by which ſimile is, I apprehend, intimated the quantity 
and beauty of her hair. The word dallat alſo occurs for 
hair, in the explanation of which commentators have 
been greatly perplexed ; ſome, led away by a whimſical 
etymology, have ſuppoſed it to mean thin hair, as if this 
could 


1 * 
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could poſſibly. be a ſubject of flattery to a young lady. Io 
my opinion, the word is derived from the Arabic, as well 
as the Chaldaic word 5/97 (the fringe of a garment or 
tent) and means any thing pendant, or hanging looſe. | 
The hair is compared to purple, not however, I think, 

on account of the colour : for the henna, with which they 
ſtained their hair, makes it yellow, not purple: I ſuſpect 
ſome alluſion is rather .intended to the animal which pro- 
duces purple. That animal is of a pyramidal form, rifing 
beautifully in a ſpiral cone, whence it is called aregman, 
from its likeneſs to the ſtone monuments. There follows | 
2M D Dh, which, with ſome degree of heſitation, 

[ or to tranſlate, © as a king encircled with a dia- 
« dem:“ the Septuagint has it, ws wopPupes  Pagikus, wipi- 
0 pin ehm The upright Oriental tiara is alluded to, 
the mark of royalty, which is more noble the higher it is. 
Thus the verſe may be explained, and it will then be 
found to preſent a juſt picture of the Oriental head- dreſs: : 


4 Thine head reſembles EPR ; | 
e And thine hair is raiſed like the ſhell of the purple, 
Like a king encircled with diadems.”” 


Ia . latter verſes of the 1 chapter there is an 
elegant deſcription of Spring, but what chiefly creates 
difficulty is the dudaim, which are ſaid to produce odours. 
The famous CELSsIus, in his Sacred Botany, ſeems to 
| have been peculiarly unfortunate on this ſubject, - The 
word is tranſlated mandragoræ (or mandrake) on the 
moſt ancient authority: but Celſius cannot allow this 
plant any place in a love poem, becauſe it has , in 
reality a bad ſmell. The text explained from the Arabic 
is, „The mandrakes produce a ffrong odour,” We 
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muſt remember, that it was the opinion of al the Orien- 
tals, that the mandrake was of eſpecial efficacy in love 
potiohs ; the truth of which opinion is of no goncern 


 Lner. 31. 


to us, if we only allow it to have been the general opi- 

nion of the Eaſtern nations. The text therefore im- 

plies, « T he mandrake will breathe its ſtrong and ſom- 

« * niferous odours, and gre to love.” M. 
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L, 1 
or THE; POEM. or 10 . 
In 5 80 to — the book f _ with any $50 of be- 
faction to his auditors, the critic muſt explain his own ſen- 
timents concerning the work in general. The book of Fob 
a ſingular compoſition, and has little or no connexion with 
the affairs of the Hebrews.—The ſeat of the hiſtory” is 
Idumea ; and the characters are evidently Idumaan of the 
family of Abraham ; the author appears to be an Idumæan, 
1000 ſpoke the Hebrew as his vernacular tongue. Neither 
Elihu nor Moſes, rather Job himſelf, or ſome contempo- 
rary.—This appears to be the oldeſt book extant : founded 
von true hiſtory, and contains no allegory.,—Although ex- 
tremely obſcure, ſtill the general ſubject and defign are ſuf- 
fictently evident.—A port and general analyſis of the whole 
work ; in which the obſcurer paſſages are brought as little 
as poſſible in queſtion, —The deductions from this diſquiſition 
—1. The ſubjeft of the controverſy between Job and bis 
friends.—2. The ſubjeft of the whale Poem.—73. Its end 
or purpoſe. — All queſtions not neceſſarily perm to this 
point to be Au \ | 


UC N a 2 of opinions has pre- 
vailed in the learned world concerning 
the nature and deſign of the Poem of Job, 
that the only point in which commentators 
ſeem to agree, is the extreme obſcurity of the 

| ſubject. 
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ſubject. To engage, therefore, in an under- 
taking on which ſo much erudition has been 
expended, to tread the fame paths which ſo 
many have already traverſed in vain, may 
ſeem to require ſome apology for the temerity, 
not to ſay the preſumption of the attempt. 
Though I might alledge, that the authority 
of. the moſt learned men. is leſſened; in ſome! 
meaſure by the diſcordance of their opi- 
nions; and that therefore the failure of others 
is the more readily to be excuſed ; I . 
hawever, make uſe, of no ſuch defence, but 
will entrench myſelf rather in the neceſſity 
and in the nature of my preſent undertaking. 
1 pretend not to any new diſcoveries; I pre- 
ſume not to determine the ſubtile controver- 
ſies of the learned; 1 ſcarcely venture ta in- 
dulge the hope of being able to illuſtrate 
any obſcurities. My ſole intention is to col- 
lect, from ſuch paſſages as appear the leaſt 
- intricate, the moſt probable conjectures: and 
what I conceive to have any tolerable foun- 
dation in fact, that I mean to propoſe, not nat 
as demonſtration, but as opinion only. 1 
proceed in this manner upon the principle, 
that, conſidering the great diſcordance of 
ſentiments upon this ſuhject, it would be 
impoſſible | 


— 
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impoſſible for any man to diſcourſe with a 
ſufficient degree of accuracy and perſpicuity 
upon the ſtructure and parts of this poem, 


unleſs he previouſly explained his own ideas 


concerning the ſcope. and pur N of the 
work in general. F 

The book of Job appears to me to ftand 
ſingle and unparalleled in the Sacred Volume. 
It ſeems to have little connexion with' the 
other writings of the Hebrews, and no re- 
lation whatever to the affairs of the Iſraelites. 
This mean Indd f in ne er Hy 


1 Di 


* 


2 The [ion which the ES _ | 
to collect from the writings and geography of the Gs ; 

concerning the country and reſidence of Job and 
friends, appears to me ſo very inconcluſive, that 1 2 
inclined'to take a quite different method for the ſolution 
of this queſtion, by applying ſolely to the Sacred Write 
ings: the hints with which they have furniſhed me 
wards the illuſtration of this , 1 ſhall explain as 
briefly as poſſible. 

The land of Uz, or Gnutz, is evidently Idumæa, as 
appears from Lam, iv. 21. Uz was the grandſon of 
Seir, the Horite : GEN. xxxvi. 20, 21, 28. 1 CHRON. i. 
38, 42. Seir inhabited that mountainous tract which was 
called by his name antecedent to the time of Abraham, 
but his poſterity being expelled, it was occupied by the 
Idumæans: GEN. xiv.. 6. Dur. ü. 12. Two other 

/ 8 | TY men 
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bf an inhabitant of that country is the baſis 
babe minute y * NE: TO tn 


8 * 
E % 
4 


| men are 28 of theme Us; one the 3 
| Shem, the other the ſon of Nachor, the brother of Abra- 
ham; but whether any diſtrict was called after their, name 
is not clear, Idumea is à part of Arabia Petræa, fituated 
on the ſouthern extremity of the tribe of Judah: NU“ 
TE Josn. xv. 1, 21. the land of Us therefore ap. 
peats to have been between Egypt and Philiſtia. Je. 
XV. 20. where the order of the places ſeems to have 
been accurately obſerved in reviewing the different nations 
from Egypt to Babylon; and the ſame people ſeem again 
to be deſeribed in exactly the ſame ſituations, Jer. xlvi—I. 
Cbilaren ef the Ea or Eaſtern people, ſeems to have 
been che general appellation for that mingled race of peo- 
ple (as they are called, JIER. xxv. 20.) Who inhabited be- 
tween Egypt and the Eupbrates, bordering upon Judea 
from the South to the Faſt; the Idumæans, the Amale- ; 
kites; the Midianites, the Moabites the Aminionites ; fee 
Jvv. vi. 3. and ISA. xi. 14. of theſe the Idumæans and 

Amalekites certainly poffeſſed the | ſouthern” parts; fes 
Nums. xxxiv. 3. Xiti, 29: © 1'SAM.' XXvit.\ 8, 10. This 
appears to be the true ſtate of the caſe: the whole region 
between Egypt and Euphrates was called the Eaſt, at firſt 
in reſpect to Egypt (where the learned Joſ. Mede thinks 
the Iſraelites acquired this mode of ſpeaking. Mzps's 
Mortis, p. 580.) and afterwards abſolutely and without 
any relation to ſituation or circumſtances. Abraham id 
ſaid to have ſent the ſons of his concubines, Hagar and 
Keturah, Eaſtward, to the country which is commonly: 
« called the Eaft.” GEN. XXV. 6. Where the name af the 
region 
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are Idummans, or at leaſt Arabians of the 
adjacent country, all —— the race 
e e 


W ſeems W been derived Bebe ſituations. 
Solomon, is reported to have excelled in wiſdom all the 
« Eaſtern; people, and all Egypt” LKincs.i iv. 30. that 
is, all the neighbouring people on that quarter: for there 
were people beyond the boundaries war Emo fr me 
Or Wu 
dom, ſad the Idumaans,. (fee Jan. alix. J. . © 8.) 
to whom we may well believe this paſſage might — 
ſome relation. Thus Jznov an. addrefles the, Babylo-. 
nians: , Ariſe, aſcend: unto Kedar, and lay waſte the 
children of the Eaſt,” Jzr, xlix. 28. notwithſtanding, 
theſe were really ſituated to the, weſt of Babylon. Al- 
though Job, therefore, be accounted one of the Orientals, 
it by no means follows, that ** ane ma be in, 
Arabia Deſerta. fo", 

Eliphaꝝ the Temanite : Eliphaz: was * fon of Eſau 
and Teman the ſon of Eliphaz: GEN. xxxvi. 10, 14.; 
the Eliphaz of Job was without a doubt of this race, 
Teman is certainly a city of Idumæa: Jar. xlix. 7, 20. 
Ez Ek. xxy. 13. Allos i. 1, 12. OB. 8, 992rw '...' 


Bildad the Shubite: Shuah was one of the ſons of Abra- 


ham by Keturah, whoſe poſterity were numbered among 
the people of the Eaſt, and his ſituation was probably : 
contiguous to that of his brother; Midian, and of his ne- 
phews, Shebah and Dedan: ſee GER. xxV. 2, and 3. 
Dedan is a city of Idumæa: IR. xlix. B. and ſeems to 
have been ſituated on the eaſtern ſide, as Teman was on 
the weſt, Ez EK. xxv. 13. From Sheba originated the 


Sabzans in the paſlage from Arabia Felix to the Red Sea: 
Sheba 


of Abraham. The language is pure Hebrew, 
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os the en n enn Idu- 
. | mæan; 


Sheba is united to Midian, hls 6. it is in the ſame 
region however with Midian, and not e Mount ; 
5 nan. Exoyn. ii. 15. iii. 1. | 


-- Zophar the Naamathite among the cities, which by 


| ot fell to the tribe of Judah, in the neighbourhood 
Idumæa, Naama is enumerated, Jos. xv. ZT, 41. Nor 


does this name elſewhere occur: pe nnen was 5 


| Gy of Zophar. 


Elihu the Buzite :'Buz occurs but once as the name of 
a place or country, Jer: xxv. 23. where it is mentioned 


along with Dedan and Thema: Dedan, as was juſt now 
demonſtrated, is a city of Idumæa; Thema belonged to 


the children of Iſhmael, who are ſaid to have inhabited 


from Havilah, even to Shur, which is in the diftri& of 
Egypt, Gen. xxv. 15, 18. Saul, however, is ſaid to 


have ſmitten the Amalekites from Havilah even to Shur, 


which is in the diſtrict of Egypt; 1 SAM. xv. 7. Havilah 


cannot, therefore, be very far from the boundaries of the 
Amalekites; but the Amalekites never exceeded the 
boundaries of Arabia Petræa. (See RELAND Palæſtin. 
lib. i. c. xiv.) Thema, therefore, lay ſome where be- 
tween Havilah and the deſert of Shur, to the ſouthward 
of Judea. Thema is alſo mentioned i in connexion with 
Sheba, Jos vi. 19. 1 6H 
Upon a fair review of theſe facts I think we may ven- 
ture to conclude, ſtill with that modeſty which ſuch a 


queſtion demands, that Jos: was an inhabitant: of Arabia 


Petræa, as well as his friends, or at leaſt of that neigh- 
bourhood. To this ſolution one objection may be raiſed : 
| it 


\ 
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mean; for it is not improbable chat all the 
poſterity of Abraham, Ifraelites, Idumæatis, 
and Arabians, whether of the n of Ke- 


| 
it may be ad how the Chaldeans, whe lived on the 


borders of the Euphrates, could make depredations on the 
camels of Job, who lived in Idumæa at fo great a dif- 
tance. This too is thought a ſufficient cauſe for aſſign- 
ing Job a ſituation in Arabia Doſerta, and not far from 
the Euphrates. But what ſhould prevent the Chaldeans, 
as well as the Sabzans, a people addicted to rapine, and 
roving about at immenſe diſtances for the ſake of plunder, 
from wandering through theſe defenceleſs regions, which 
were divided into tribes and families rather than into na- 
tions, and pervading from Euphrates even to Egypt? 
Further, I would aſk on the other hand, whether it: be 
probable that all the friends of Job, who lived in Idumæa | 
. and its neighbourhood, ſhould inſtantly be informed of 
all that could happen to Job in the deſert of Arabia and bn 
the confines of Chaldea, and immediately repair thither :? 
Or whether it be reaſonable to think, that, ſome of them 
being inhabitants of Arabia Deſerta, it ſnould be con- 
certed among them to meet at the reſidence of Job; ſince 
it is evident, that Eliphaz lived at Theman, in the ex- 
treme parts of Idumza? With reſpect to the Aiſtas of 
Ptolemy (for ſo it is written, and not Auſitat) it has no 
agreement, not ſo much as in a ſingle letter with the 
Hebrew Gnutz. The Lxx. indeed call that country by 
the name Auſttida, but they deſcribe it as. ſituated in Idu- 
mæa; and they account Job himſelf an Idumæan, and 8 
detsendant of Eſau. See the Appendix of the LXx. to 
the book of Job, and ee nes in Rune chap. xi. 
; Authors Note. 
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turah or Iſhmael, ſpoke for a conſiderable | 


length of time one common language. That 
the Idumæans, however, and the Temanites 


in particular, were eminent for the reputa- 5 


tion of wiſdom, appears by the teſtimony 
of the prophets, 1 and Obadian: 
Baruch alſo particularly mentions them 


amongſt the authors (or expounders) of 
4; fables, and ſearchers out of underſtand- 


ec ing. The learned are very much divided 

in their ſentiments concerning the author of 
this book. Our Lightfoot conjectures, that 
it is the production of Elihu; and this con- 
jecture ſeems at firſt fight rather countenanced 
by the exordium to the firſt ſpeech of 
Elihu !, in which he ſeems to aſſume the 
charadter of the author, by continuing the 
narrative in his own perſon. That paſſage, 
however, which appears to interrupt the 
ſpeech of Elihu, and to be a part of the 
narrative, is, I apprehend, nothing more 
than an apoſtrophe to Job, or poſſibly to 
himſelf ; for it manifeſtly conſiſts of two. 
diſtichs while, on he contrary, it is. well: 


2 Jes. Alix. 7. Os. 8. 3 Baxvcn il, 22, az 


by Jos xxxii. 15, 16. 


known 


/ 
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known that all the narrative parts, all bY 
which the author himſelf appears are certai ny 
uritter in proſe. Another opinion, — 
has been ſtill more generally received, attri / 
butes the work to Moſes. This conjecture, 
however, for I cannot dignify it with any 
higher appellation, will be found to reſt al- 
together upon another, namely, that this 
poem was originally a conſolatory addreſs to 
the Iſraelites, and an allegorical fepreſenta- 
tion of theif ſituation: and I muſt confels;' 
I can ſcarcely (conceive any thing more fu 
tile than ſuch an bypotheſis; fince it is im- 
poſſible to trace, hrougheùt the whole Book,” 
the ſlighteſt alluſion to the manners, cuſtoms, 
ceremonies; or hiſtory of the Iſraelites“ 1 
will add, moreover, cat cbe ſtyle of Job 
appears to me materially different fröm the 
poetical ſtyle of Moſes; for it is much more 
compact, eaneiſe, or condenſed, more accu 
rate in the poetical conformation” of the ſen- 
tences : as may be gbſefved ulſd in the = | 
phecies of Balaam, the Mefopotainian, 4 
reigner indeed with reſpect to the esel, 1 
but neither unacquainted with their languay 5 
nor with the "worſhip of the true God. 
' confeſs myſelf nk on the whole, ab 
ER 7 u& + inclined 
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inclined to favour the opinion of thoſe'who 
ſuppoſe Job himſelf, or ſome contemporary, 
to be the author of this poem: for that it 
is the moſt ancient of all the ſacred books, 
is, I think, manifeſt, from the ſubject, the 
- language, the general character, and even 
from the obſcurity of the work *, Concern, 
; N abe v0 


In oppoſition to the amiquity of the poem, and to 
what I have urged above, that it appears to have no 
connexion with, or relation to the affairs of the Iſraelites, 
appeals have been made to Jos xxxi. 28. See A free 
and candid Examination of the Biſhap of London's Sermon, 
Anonymous, p. 165. In which the author enquires, “ In 
« what nation upon earth idolatry was ever accounted a 
crime but under the Jewiſh economy!“ His argument 
' is propoſed as unanſwerable, and is thought to be fuffi- 
ciently confirmed by the authority of Mr. Looks. I 
will however appeal to a higher authority than that of 
Locke, namely, that of reaſon and the ſacred writings; 
and will anſwer the queſtion in a few words: under the 
Patriarchal Economy, in every tribe and family under 
Abraham, Melchizedeck, Job, and the reſt. On the in- 
creaſe of idolatry Abraham was called by the divine com- 
mand from Chaldea, to the end, that from him ſhould 
proceed a nation ſeparate from all others, who ſhould 
worſhip the true God, ſhould afford a perfect example of 
pure religion, and bear teſtimony againſt the worſhip of 
' vain gods. Was is not, therefore, the duty of Abra- 


ham, who in his own tribe or family poſſeſſed all the attri- 
butes of ſovereignty, to puniſh idolatry as well as homi- 
a : 7 - _— cide, 
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ing the "time alſo in which Job Reds al- 
| 1 e ſpecified, I e 
. | | 
aides e ue Ri 3 Was it not 2 
duty of Melchizedechk of Job, of all thoſe patriarchal 
princes, who regarded th e worſhip of the true God, ſedu- 
louſly to prevent every defection from it; to'reftrainithoſe / 
who were diſpoſed to forſake it, and to puniſ the obſtis 
nate and the rebellious? In fact, in this alluſion; to the 
exertion of the judicial authority againſt idolatry, and 
againſt the particular ſpecies which is mentioned here, 
namely, the worſhip of the Sun and Moon (the earlieſt 
ſpeties of idolatry) conſiſts the moſt complete proof of 
the antiquity of the pdem,- and the deciſive mark of the 
patriarchal age. But if it ſhould be ſuſpected, that the 


ingenuity of the poet might lead him to imitate with ac- 


curacy the manners of the age which he deſcribes, this 


indeed would be more to the purpoſe, and a more plauſ. 


ble argument againſt the antiquity of the poem: but I 
cannot poſſibly attribute ſuch addreſs and refinement to a 
poet in a barbarous age; and after the Babyloniſn capti- 
vity. Further than this, the ſtyle of the poem ſavours 
altogether of the antique; inſomuch, that whoever could 
ſuppoſe it written after the Babyloniſh captiyity; would 
fall little ſhort of the error of Hardouin, who aſcribed. 
the golden verſes of Virgil, Horace, Kc. to the i iron age of 
monkiſh pedantry and ignorance. 

With regard to the other difficulty, the Glution. of 
which appears ſo embarraſſing, namely, how any perſon 
not acquainted with the Jewiſh economy could aſſert, 
that «God viſits the ſins of the fathers upon the chil- 


Aa 2 | Aten,“ 
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= ede er denise The length of his life - 5 
cuinces that he was before .Moſes, and pro- 
bably contemporary with the Patriarchs. Not 
1 however to dwell upon the innumerable hy- 
1 potheſes of the learned on this ſubject, 1 
=_ will only mention, that there | is the utmoſt 
probability of his having lived prior to the 
promulgation of the law, from the nature 
of the ſacrifice which he inſtitutes conform- 
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4 ably to the command of God, namely, ſeven 

4 oxen and ſeven rams; for it is plain from 
"| the example of Balaam, that a reſpect for 
5 that number prevailed in thoſe countries, 
3 and at, that period, from the traditional ac 
8 counts which were ſtill preſerved among them 

'Y of the ſeven days of creation. The truth ; 
N « dren,” Jos xxi. 19. ? Let the candid obſerver for the | 
= preſent content himſelf with this verſe of Horace: 

i ö f | 6« Delica majorum immeritus 125 

_ ” I % Romane.“ 

0 | « Though guiltleſs of thy father's crimes, 

1 « Roman, *tis thine, to lateſt times, 
3. 6 The vengeance of the gods to bear,” | 
1 Fa RANCIS. 


| | | | Author's Note. 
Jon xlii. 8. Compare Nuuz. xxiii. 1, &c, 3 

© There ſeems to be but little weight in this reaſoning, be- 

; | cauſe 
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of the narrative would never, n per- 


ſuaded, have been called in queſßon, but 


from the immoderate affection of ſome alle- 
gorizing myſtics for their own fictions, which 
run to ſuch exceſs, as to prevent them from 
acceding to any thing but what was Viſionary 
and typical. When T ſpeak of the poem as 
founded in fact, I would be underſtood no fur- 
ther than concerns the general ſubje& of the 
narrative, for I apprehend all the dialogue, 
and moſt likely ſome other parts, have 
partaken largely of the embelliſhments of 
poetry; but I cannot allow that this has by 
any means extended ſo far as to conyert the 
whole into an allegory. © Indeed I have not 
been able to trace any veſtige of an allego- 
rical meaning throughout the entire poem. 
And ſhould even the exordium be ſuſpeRed 
to be of this nature”, we muſt recollect, 


that the hiſtorical books are not deſtitute of fo 


cauſe Job, as an Idumzan, mighthave been a warts of 
tze true God, like Balaam the Meſopotamian; and there- 
fore, though the law had been given to the Iſraelites, 
continued; notwithſtanding, to offer facrifice according 
to enn mode of his progenitors. 8. H. 5 


8 Jos i i. 6, ge. ii. 1, &c. Compare 1 Kings mi 1 19 
„„ 
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Gmilar narratives. The exordium and con- 

ae 1 yah are * from the Poem 
2 | itſeif. * 


= it bas is 3 a ifpute among the 1 * * 
ther the Poem of Job conſiſts of fable or a true hiſtbry + 
this queſtion, if authority alone be applied to, muſt 
long dees have dees decided. in four df thoſe d 
aſſert it to be a real hiſtory. 

With me I confeſs, on the other Mad it is no — 
matter of opinion, but I feel very little doubt that the 
ſubject of the Poem is altogether fabulous, and deſigned 
to teach us that © the rewards of virtue being in another 
* ſtate, it is yery poſſible for the good to ſuffer afflictions 
te in this life ; but that when it fo happens, it is permit- 
* ted by Providence for the wiſeſt reaſons, though they . 
te may not be obvious to human eyes.” But before 
I proceed to examine the grounds of this opinion, it may 
be neceſſary to premiſe a few remarks in reply to thoſe 
who may think the divine authority of the book affected 
by the ſuppoſition of its not being founded in fact. For 
my own part, I cannot conceive that the ſanctity, the dig 
nity, or the utility of that book will be in the leaſt af- 
fected, though we ſhould ſuppoſe no ſuch perſon as Joh 
had ever exiſted, 

If moral precepts, conveyed in the garb of fabulous 
narrations, allure the hearers by the pleaſure they afford, if 
they ſtrike the mind more forcibly, are more eaſily under- 
ſtoed, and better retained than abſtract ſentiments, I ſee 
no reaſon why this mode of writing ſhould be deemed un- 
worthy of inſpiration. Indeed, on- the contrary, we find 
jt made uſe of by Chrift himſelf, nor does it at all derogate 
from his force as a moral teacher, that the good Samari- 
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itſelf, and ſtand in the place of an argu- 
ment or illuſtration z that * are however 
coeval 


tan the rich man and Lazarus, Ac. yore nat ral ger 
ſons. 

I ſhall not however veſt bare 3 ir Lois fades. that 
the book of Job is more inſtructive as a fable, than it 
could poſſibly be as a true hiſtory. Taken as a mere re- 
lation of a matter of fact, it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe that 
the ſentiments and converſations are exhibited exactiy. as 
they were ſpoken, and are the ſentiments of mere mor- 
tals not actuated by the Spirit of God; for we find that 
God has reproved both Job and his friends as being ſeve- 
rally miſtaken, It would then be impoſſible to deter- 
mine "what was true or what falſe ; no doctrine of reli- 
gion, no precept of morality, could. with , certainty be 
deduced from theſe. converſations. In the whole book, 
the hiſtprical part (and how ſhort is that!) and the 
words attributed to God himſelf would be alone divine, 
or of divine authority, the reſt would be all human. Con- 
ſidered as a fable, the caſe is different. The author, 
compoſing under the influence of divine inſpiration, we 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe has attributed to the fictitious cha- 
raters, ſuch ſentiments as were proper and natural to 
their tate and circumſtances : we have then, in the firſt 
place, a picture of the human mind drawn by the finger 
of God; and in the next, we may reſt ſatisfied that Job 
and his friends err only in the principal matter upon which 
they diſpute, and only on the points for which God has 
reproved them; but that whatever is ſaid excluſive of this 
is founded on divine truth; ſuch. is the mention of the 
* by Eliphaz, and the allction of Job, that there 1s | 
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coeval with the poetical part, and the work 
of the ſame author, is evident, ſinee they 


-n6ne- pure among mortals," - Fisally, we- ee by chats 
mens enabled both to determine what are the ſentiments 
* | 6 which immediately meet with the approbation of God, 

and what are the errors which are intended to be _— 
An able writer in dialogue never fails to diſcover his 
ſentiments: as from the books of Cicero on #he nature o 
þ the Gods, we may collect with eaſe what the author 
thought, or rather doubted upon the ſubject, which would 
have been impoſlible, if he had only reported the actual 
words of the philoſophers who are E ah to raid con- 
"verſes on that ſubject. bt 
I will pods eee at firſt 10 un- 
dertook to prove concerning the book in queſtion. It is 
ſurely more becoming to conſider the exordium, in whieh 
Satan appears as the accuſer of Job, rather in the light of 
A fable than of a true narrative. It is ſurely incredible,, 
that ſuch a converſation ever took place between the AL 
mighty and Satan, who is ſuppoſed to return with netoi 
from the. terreſtrial regions. Indeed, the commentators who 
have undertaken to vindicate this part of the book, have 
done it with ſo much aſperity, that they ſeem ana 
of the difficulty under which it labours. 

Nor will it ſuffice to anſwer as ſome een gl ra- 
tional commentator, like our author, probablv will, and 
indeed as he himſelf hints: that the great outline of the 
fact only is true; and that the exordium is ſet off with 
ſome poetical ornaments, among which is to be accounted 
the converſation between God and Satan. For on this 

1 converſation the * TP is founded, and the 
5 vie. 


- 5 
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are indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the unravelling 
of the plot, which* is not developed in the 


9 5 11 
whole ſtory and cataſtrophe depends. One of the beſt of 
men is thrown into ſo many unexpected and undeſerved 
evils, that neither he nor his adverſaries are able to con- 
ceive how it can be conſiſtent with a benevolent Being, 
to plunge a good man into ſo great afſlictions: nor has 
God condeſeended to explain the motives of it to them, 
their reach. But the author of the book undoes the 
knot which is left unreſolved in theſe converſations, and 
gives the reader to underſtand how indifferently thoſe rea- 
ton concerning the Divine Providence, and the happineſs 
or miſery of mankind, who are only partially informed of 
cauſes and events. The Almighty acts for the honour of 
Job, of human nature, and of piety itſelf; he permits 
ob to be unhappy for a time, and refutes the accuſas 
tions of Satan even by the very means which he himſelf 
pointed out. Suppoſe, therefore, that what is thus re- 
lated of Satan be fictitious, and all the. reſt true, inſtead 
of the difficulty being done away, the conſequence will 
be, that the whole plot remains without any ſolution 
whatever. What our author has added concerning one 
of the hiſtorical books of Scripture, in which a ſimilar 
paſſage occurs, 1 KinGs xxii. 19—22. appears not at all 
to the purpoſe; It is not a hiſtory related by the author, 
nor does the author ſpeak in his own perſon, but a pro- 
phet explains a vifion which he has had. But thoſe who 
ſuppoſe the book of Job to be founded upon fact, allow 
that the hiſtorian ſpeaks in the firſt and ſecond chapters, 
who, if he did invent, would certainly, one would think, 


88 hana 
. extant in * exordium, in which 
ſome 


3 in matters mhich.did.not. aſe. the: 


great ſcope of the hiſtory, and not in a matter which, if 
| nnn. reduces the whole book to no- 


thing. 


W the Kyle of the whole book beiug portical 
and o.fublinae, that I defy any man to. imitate it in any 
extempore effuhon, is an irrefragable proof in favour of 
my opinion. Qur author indeed pleads a very ſpecious 
excuſe : he thinks chat the converſation and ſpeeches, of 
the different characters have been poetically ornamented. 
And this argument I do not wiſh to confute. There are 


howgver. others who defend the hiſtorical truth of je 


poem in a manner not quite ſo modeſt. - Among the reſt, 
the famous SCHULTENS alledges it not to be incredible, 
that theſe are the actual words of the diſputams, if we 
conſider the amazing faculty which the Arabians poſſeſs 
of making extempore verſes, In anſwer to this, I muſt 
confeſs, that all he can urge on this ſubject will never 
perſuade me, that poetry, which is confeſſedly ſuperior to 
all that human genius has been able to produce, is nothing 
more than an extempore effuſion. Indeed nothing can 
be more ridiculous, than to ſuppoſe men in circumſtances 
of ſo great diſtreſs, in the midft of difficulties and afflic- 
tions, capable of amuſing themſelves with making extem· 
pore verſes. 

Theſe objections which I have juſt ſtated are well 
known to the commentators: but there are others not 
quite ſo common, which induce me to ſuppoſe the ſub- 
ject of this poem not hiſtotical but fabulous, So many 
round 
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ſome. critics have pretended to diſcover the 
hand of a later writer; the arguments, hows . 


round numbers and multiplicatians.of them. occur in the | 
life of Job, as to be quite incompatible with mere chance. 
Ten children periſh, ſeven ſons (which though it be not a 
round number, is yet held ſacred and myſterious by the 

Orientals) and three daughters: 7000 ſheep, 3000 ca- 
mels, 1000 oxen, and exactly half the number of aſſes. 


plicate of the former numbers; together with exactly the 


ſame number of children as he had loſt, ſeven ſons and 


three daughters, and theſe from one wife, The fame 
principle is found to extend to the years of Job's proſpe- 
rity, which are multiplications of the number 70. Theſe 
circumſtances betray art and fiction in the narrator, who 
has introduced theſe numbers which we know are 
the firſt to preſent themſelves to the mind: it bears no 
appearance of chance or caſualty, which, when it predo- 
minates in a ſeries of events, produces a wonderful va. 
riety, but very little of regularity or equality. The name 
of Jos too, which in the. Arabic means returning to God, 
and loving him, and hating whatever is contrary to him, 
is ſo adapted to the of his latter years, that we 
can never ſuppoſe it a name SIRI? >a ** 
but invented by the author of the ſtory. 

A fourth argument is, that the ſcene is laid in Arabia, 
yet the poem abounds fo much in imagery borrowed from 
Egypt, that it is plain that country muſt have been ex- 
fremely well n to the —_ _ ee predomi- | 

pant 
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bant in his mind, as I have endexronredito proveins 
| Differtation recited before the R. 8. of Gottingen. 
But the moſt powerful of all proofs is, that ſome things 
appear in the book of Job which could not poſſibly h 
place in a true hiſtory. At a period when the le 
of the. Patriarchs was reduced within the limit of two 
hundred years, Job is ſaid to have lived 140 years after 
his malady, and therefore could not be very ancient when 
he fell into this malady: nevertheleſs he upbraids his 
ſriends with their youth (who by the way could not be 
very young, ſince Elihu in xxxii. 6, 7, 9. reverences their, 
| hoary age) and adds, that c he would have difdained to 
e ſet their fathers with the dogs of his flock, ch. Xxx. 1. 
But what is more extraordinary, theſe ſame men boaſt of 
their own age, and ſeem to exact a degree of reverence 
trem Job as their junior: thus Eliphaz, chap; xx. 10. 
© With us are both the grey-headed and the very aged 
emen much older than thy father.” Theſe paſſages, 
therefore, ſo directly conttadict each other, that they can- 


not be connected with true hiſtory. The opprobrium _ 


which he caſts upon the birth of his friends ſeems alſo an 
inconſiſtency, ch. xxx. 1—6. as it is incredible, that fo 
noble and rich a man ſhould ever have choſen his _— 
from the meaneſt of the people. 
It remains only to remove one objection, with: which 
thoſe who contend for the hiſtorical truth of the book of 
Job may preis us. Job is quoted by Ezekiel along with 
Noah and Daniel, whom we know to have been real- per- 
bons, and they are propoſed by James as an example of 


N | 
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That theſe points ſhould be accounted: of 
a n ambiguons Habs and ſhould -cauſe- 
much 


patience, Ezkk. xiv. 14, 20. JAMES.V. II. as if it were 
improper or indecent to recommend the virtues, of ficti- 
tious characters to our ĩmitation, or as if this were not 
in fact the end of delineating ſuch characters. Neither 
is there the leaſt impropriety in inſtancing the ſame, vir: 
tues in real and fictitious characters. Suppoſe a father to 
recommend to his daughters the examples of Lucretia 
and Pamela, as models of chaſtity and virtue, who would 
eſteem ſuch a diſcourſe reprehenſible, or think that it 
either took from the truth A hiſtory, or e A e 
to the fiction? N 5 
To return to 1 2 1 addon we e ſet ants this 
poem ſeems to treat of the affliction which may ſometimes 
happen to good men, at the ſame time that the author 
ſeems to wiſh to accommodate the conſolation to the pea- 
ple of God, and to repreſent their oppreſſion under the 
character of Job. To this opinion it is objected by our 
author, that there appears nothing in the book like an al- 
luſion to the manners, rites, or affairs of the Iſraelites. 
Of the latter I ſhall treat, when we come to ſpeak of the 
application of this poem to the hiſtory , of the Iſraelites. 
As to the manners, they are what I, call Abrahamue, or 
ſuch as were at that period common to all the ſeed of Abra- 
ham at that time, Iſraelites, Iſhmaelites, and Idumeans. 
But perhaps it may be. thought neceſſary to inſtance thoſe 
_ cuſtoms which were - peculiar. to the Iſraelites, and. by 
which they were diſtinguiſhed from the Arabians: this, 
however, would not diſplay much judgment in the author 
of a poem, the ſcene. of which lies in Arabia; beſides, 
that 
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| much embarraſſment and controverſy in the 
Ege world, is nothing extraordinary ; but 


that 
that mofl 1 peculiar cuſtoms of the + thoſe - 


- T mean which diſtinguiſhed them from the other deſcend- 
ants of Abraham, were either derived from the Egyp- 


tians, or were taught them by Moſes: and who would: n 
quire, that ſuch things as the Paſchal Lamb, and the 
Moſaic Feaſts and Prieſthood, ſhould be introduced into 
ſuch a poem? The frequent alluſions however to the 
country and the productions of Egypt abundantly anſwer 
this objection. Inſomuch, that though the ſcene is laid 


in Arabia, one would imagine the actors had been Egyp- 


tians. Nor are there wanting alluſions to the circum- 
ſtances of the Iſraelitgg. Theſe like Job loſt their chil- 

dren and poſſeſſions y the tyranny of Pharaoh :. and, if 
I am not miſtaken, the diſeaſe is the ſame which affected 


Job, with that which prevailed OY the Egyptians by 
the command of Moſes, 


From theſe circumſtances T am much inclined to as | 
opinion which attributes this book to Moſes. For is it 
to be imagined, that a native of Idumea ſhould ctoud 
his poem with images and figures borrowed from Egypt? 
Or what native of Arabia (for it muſt be allowed that the 
book of Job has ſome alluſions peculiar to Arabia) was 
& likely to intermingle the imagery of both countries as 


"Moſes? To theſe may be added the alluſions to the %% of 


the bleſſed, which are common to the book of Job and the 
Moſaic writings. I am well aware that there is more of 
the tragic, more of ſtrong poetic' feeling in this book, 
than in the other relics of Moſaic poetry, which has in- 
duced our author to remark the diſcrepancy of ſtyle. But 
how 
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that the main object and deſign of the poem 
. 


juſtly 


how different are the language and deuten eg man 
raging in the heights of deſpair, from thoſe which are to 
be ſung in the temple of God? We muſt affo remember, 
that the poetic ſtyle of an author in the flower of his 
youth is very different from that of his latter days. If 
Moſes were really the author of this Poem, be compoſed 
it about the age of forty years; but the reſt of His poems 
were written between the 85th and 120th year of his age; 
at which period I am often ſurprized to meet with fo 
much vigour of language and ſentiment: and no other 
difference of ſtyle have I been able to diſcover. M. 
If I might flatter myſelf that the reader would not be 
wearied with replications and'r&vinders, I would requeſt 
his attention to a few animadverſtons on theſe remarks' of 
the Gottingen profeſſor. For though I thought it my | 
duty to ſtate his arguments as fully as I could, conſiſt- 
ently with the limits of this work, I muſt confeſs that I 
do not myfelf feel by any means convinced; nor dare 1 


venture to affirm, upon any ſuch prefumptive proofs, that 


the book of Job is-altogether fabulous: I think it by no 
means follows, that becaufe'a book contains ſome r- 
which may with propriety be tertmed poetical fictions, it 

has no foundation whatever in fact. The poems of Bo- 
mer contain more fictions of this xind than any commen- 
tator has pretended clearly to diſcover in the bock of Job: 
and yet no ſober critic has denied, that there ever was 


ſuch an event as the T ___ wats ory which bene n 
and | 
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5 juſtly exeite our aſtoniſhment. . For though 4 
meg range be confeſſedly obſcure, though 


then i 


C 


5 cannot Ws thinking with our author, thatſuch a man 
25 Job might very poſſibly have exiſted, and that the leag- 


ing facts concerning his ſudden depreſſion and conſequent . 


misfortunes might really have happened; and yet that . 
poet, in relating theſe facts, may have added ſuch ma- 
chinery, and other poetical ornaments, as appeared ne 

ceſſary to enliven the ſtory, and illuſtrate the moral. 

Though we ſhould not contend with the, learned . 
feſſor for the literal acceptation of the exordium z though 
we ſhould even admit with him, that it is not probable. 
any ſuch converſation ever took place between the Al- 


mighty Governor of the univerſe and the great enemy of 


mankind, as is related in the firſt chapter; yet it by no 
means follows, that the inſpired writer had no grounds what- 
ever for what he deſcribes perhaps poetically. The manner 
in which the Deity and the other celeſtial intelligences f 
are ſpoken of in this poem appears neceſſary, when the 
human mind is called upon to contemplate their actions, 
and may be conſidered as a kind of perſonification in ac- 
commodation to our limited faculties, and is common in 

many other parts, of Scripture. - 
Wich regard to the objection Fore Wm on the round num- 
bers, I think it very weak when applied to the children 
of Job: and as to the cattle, the event being recorded 
ſome time after it took place, it is hardly reaſonable to 
expect that the numbers ſhould be ſpecified with the ut-_ 
moſt exactneſs: indeed nothing could be more aukward 
or ungraceful, in a poetical narration, than to deſcend to 
units; and when the numbers are doubled at the conclu- 
: ſion, 


+ 
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of 
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there be Gaal which I fear no human {kill 


will ever be * to unravel ; and though the 
obleurum: | 


ſion, I look upon it as Fo more than a periphraſis ex- 
prefling, that the Lord 1 to Job twice as much as he 
had before. | 
As to the name: it is wall Liners, that al 1 names 
of the ancients. were derived from ſome diſtioguiſhing 
I x quality, and not always given at their birth as with us. = 
(See Eſſays Hiftorical and Moral, Ef. vi. p. 119.) Nay ; 
the objection, if admitted, would ftrike at the authority ; | 
of a conſiderable part of holy writ z for not only many . no 
of the perſons ended there take their names from e eir- = 


. 


ſtances, from the very cireumſtances of their deaths, 25 3 g 
Abel from Habal N or e Ah becauſe he left 1 
no offspring. . 
There appears at firſt gebt e more formidable | 09 
in the argument founded on the inconſiſtencies which | | | 
he boaſts of having detected; nevertheleſs, I can by vu 
no means grant it all the credit which its author ſeems . ! 
to claim. Both the expreſſions of Elihu, and thoſe of tie | 
other friends are very general, and I think improperly applied 
by the profeſſor: for the paſſage referred to, ch. xv. 10. 
by no means proves that the friends of Job were older 
than, he: * with us, or among us,” ſeems to imply no 
more than this, older perſons than either you or we, 
<« are with us, or of our ſentiments Still more erg 
is the complaint of Job, ch. xxx. I. indeed ſo general, 
that to a fair Examiner it is ĩimpoſſible it ſhould appear to 
have any relation at all to the friends of Job, as he is 
ſimply eomplaining of his altered ſtate, and among other 
VOL, 11, B b evils 
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obſcurity conſiſt chiefly in the connexion of 
the ineidents and the ſentiments, it by no 
means neceſſarily follows, that the whole is 
involved in impenetrable darkneſs. The caſe 
indeed is far otherwiſe, for one and the ſame 
light, though at intervals overcaſt, ſhines on 
through the whole, and, like a conducting | 
ſtar, uniformly leads to the ſame point. If 
then any perſon will follow this guidance 
without perplexing himſelf with obſcunties 
which he will occaſionally meet, I have very 
little doubt but that he will clearly diſcern 

the end, the ſubject, the connexion, and ar- 
rangement of the whole work. It will, 
perhaps, be worth while to put to trial the 
efficacy of this maxim: let us, therefore, for 


evils mentions the loſs of that reſpect which he was ac- 

cuſtomed to receive from all ranks of people, inſomuch, 
that now even the young, the children, preſume to hold 

him in deriſion. The other argument is by no means 
concluſive, namely, that which is founded on the ſup- 
poſed opprobrium on the birth of his friends, as really I 
cannot conceive any part of this ſpeech to have the leaſt 
reference to them; or if it have, it is eaſy enough to 
ſuppoſe, that their fathers or themſelves might have been 
raiſed to opulence from a mean ſtation; and indeed ſuch 
a ſuppoſition is abſolutely neceſſary to give any point to 
the ſarcaſm of Job, admitting that it ought to be under- 
ſtood in the light our commentator ſeems to intend, . T. 


the 
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the, preſent, paſs over thoſe obſcurities which 


might impede our progreſs ; and, making 


the beſt uſe of thoſe lights which are afford - 


ed by the more obvious paſſages, proceed 
with an attentiye eye through the whole of 


the work, and obſerve whether ſomething 


ſatisfactory is not to be diſcovered relating 
to the ſubject of the narrative, and the n | 


and intent of the pom. 
The. principal object held forth to our 


contemplation in this production is the ex- 


ample of a good man, eminent for his piety, 


and of approved integrity, ſuddenly preci- 


pitated from the very ſummit of proſperity 


into the loweſt depths of miſery and ruin: 


who having been firſt bereaved of his wealth, 


his poſſeſſions, and his children, is after- 


wards afflicted with the moſt excruciating 
anguiſh of a loathſome diſeaſe which entirely 


covers his body. He ſuſtains all however 


with the mildeſt ſubmiſſion, and; the moſt 


complete reſignation to the will of. Provi- - 


dence : In all this,” ſays the hiſtorian, 
Job ſinned not, nor charged God fooliſh- 


„h.“ And after the ſecond trial, © In all 


9 Jos i. 22. 
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_ which properly conſtitutes the true ſubject of 
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* this did not Job ſin with his lips.“ 
The author of the hiſtory remarks; upon this 
circumſtance a ſecond time, in order to ex- 


cite the obſervation. of the reader, and to 
render him more attentive to what follows, 


the poem: namely, the conduct of Job with 
reſpect to his reverence for the Almighty, and 
the changes which accumulating miſery might 
produce in his temper und behaviour. Ac- 
ecfdingly we find that another till more ex- 
quiſite trial of his patience yet awaits him, 


and which indeed, as the writer ſeems to in- 


timate, he ſcarcely appears to have ſuſtained 
with equal firmneſs, namely, the unjuſt ſuſ- 


picions, the bitter reproaches, and the vio- 


lent altercations of his friends, who had vi- 
fited him on the pretence of affording con- 
folation. Here commences the plot or ac- 
tion of the Poem : for when, after a. long 
ſilence of all parties, the grief of Job breaks 


forth into paſſionate exclamations, and a ve- 


hement execration on the day of his birth; 
the minds of his friends are ſuddenly exaſpe- 
rated, their intentions are changed, and their 


* Jos il, 10. 
_ conſolation, 
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conſolation; if indeed they originally in- 
tended any, is converted into contumely and 
reproaches. The firſt of theſe three ſingular 
comforters reproves his impatience; calls in 
queſtion his integrity, by indirectly inſinuat- 
ing that God does not inflict ſuch puniſh- 
ments upon the righteous; and finally, ad- 
moniſhes him, that the chaſtiſement of God 
18 not to be deſpiſed. The next of them, 
not leſs intemperate in his -reproofs, takes 
it for granted; that the children of Job had 
only received the reward due to their of- 
fences; and with regard to himſelf, inti- 
mates, that if he be innocent, and will ap- 
ply with proper humility to the divine merey, 
he may be reſtored. The third upbraids him 
with arrogance, with vanity, and even with 
falſchopd, becauſe he has preſumed: to defend 
himſelf againſt the unjuſt accuſations of his 
companions; and exhorts him to a ſounder 
mode of reaſoning and a more holy life. 
They all, with a manifeſt, though indirect 
alluſion to Job, diſcourſe very copiouſly con- 


cerning the divine judgments which are al- 


ways openly diſplayed againft the wicked, and 
of the certain deſtruction of hypocritical pre- 
tenders to virtue and religion. In reply to 

B b * "72-1 
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this, Job enumerates his ſufferings, and 
complains bitterly of the inhumanity of his 
friends, and of the ſeverity which he has ex- 
perienced from the hand of God; he calls 
to witneſs both God and man, that he is 
unjuſtly oppreſſed; he intimates, that he is 
weak in compariſon with God, that the con- 
tention is conſequently unequal, and that be 
his cauſe ever ſo righteous he cannot hope to 
prevail. He expoſtulates with God himſelf 
ſtill more vehemently, and with greater free- 
dom, affirming, that he does not diſcrimi- 


nate characters, but equally afflicts the juſt *H 


and the unjuſt. The expoſtulations of Job 
| ſerve only to. uritate ſtill more the reſent- 
ment of his pretended friends; they re- 
proach him in ſeverer terms with pride, im- 
piety, paſſion, and madneſs ; they repeat the 
fame arguments reſpecting the juſtice of God, 
the puniſhment of the wicked, and their cer- 
tain deſtruction after a ſhort period of ap- 
parent proſperity. This ſentiment they con- 
fidently pronounce to be confirmed both by 
their experience and by that of their fathers ; 
and they maliciouſly exaggerate the ungrate- 
ful topic by the moſt ſplendid imagery and 
the maſt forcible language. On the part of 
| Es FS Job, 


o 
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Job, the geneeal ſcope of. the argument is 
much the ſame as before, but the expreſſion 


is conſiderably heightened; it conſiſts of ap- 


peals to the Almighty, aſſeverations of his 
own innocence, earneſt expoſtulations, com- 


plaints of the cruelty of his friends, melan- 


choly reflections on the vanity of human 


life, and upon his own. ſevere misfortunes, - 


ending in grief and deſperation : he affirms, 


however, that he places his ultimate hope 
and confidence in God; and the more vche- 


mently his adverſaries urge, that the wicked 
only are objects of the divine wrath, and 


obnoxious to puniſhment, ſo much the more 


reſolutely does Job aſſert their perpetual im- 


punity, proſperity, and happineſs even to 
the end of their exiſtence. The firſt of 
his opponents, Eliphaz, incenſed by this aſ- 
ſertion, deſcends directly to open crimination 
and contumely; he accuſes the moſt upright 
of men of the moſt atrocious crimes, of in- 
juſtice, rapine, and oppreſſion; inveighs 
againſt him as an impious pretender to vir- 
tue and religion, and with a kind of ſar- 


„* Chap. xxi. and xxiv. are indeed obſcure; the opi- 


nion, however, of Schultens on this ſubject appears to 


me more than probable. Authors Mete. | 
B b 4 ad 
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caſtic benevolence exhorts him to penitence. 
Vehememntly affected. with this reproof, Job, 
in a ftill more animated and confident ſtrain, 
appeals to the tribunal of All- ſeeing Juſtice; 
and wiſhes it were only permitted him to 
plead his cauſe in the preſence of God him- 
ſelf, He complains ſtill more intemperately 
of the unequal treatment of Providence; 
exults in his own integrity, and then more 
tenaciouſly maintains his former opinion con- 
cerning the impunity of the wicked. To 
this another of the triumvirate, Bildad, re- 
plies, by a maſterly, though conciſe diſſerta- 
tion on the majeſty and ſanctity of the Di- 
vine Being, indirectly rebuking the preſump- 
tion of Job, who has dared to queſtion hig 
decrees. In reply to Bildad, Job demon- 
ſtrates himſelf no leſs expert at wielding the 
weapons of ſatire and ridicule, than thoſe of 
reaſon and argument; and reverting. to a 
more ſerious tone, he diſplays the infinite 
power and wiſdom of God more copiouſly, 
and more poetically than the former ſpeaker. 
T he third of the friends making no return, 
and the others remaining ſilent, Job at length 
opens the true ſentiments of his heart con- 
cerning the fate of the wicked ; he allows 
: that 
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that their proſperity is unſtable, and chat 
they and. their deſcendarits ſhall at laſt ex- 
perience on a ſudden, that God is the avenger 
of iniquity. In all this, however, he con- 
tends that the divine Tounſels do not admit 
of human inveſtigation; but that the chief 


wiſdom of man confifts in the fear of God. 


He beautifully deſcants upon his former 
proſperity ; and exhibits a ſtriking contraſt 
between it and his preſent affliction and de- 
baſement. Laſtly, in anſwer to the erimi- 
nation of Eliphaz, and the implications of 
the others, he relates the principal tranſac- 
tions of his paſt life; he aſſerts his inte- 


grity as diſplayed in all the duties of life, and 
in the fight of God and man ; and again 
appeals to the juſtice and omniſcience of 


God in atteſtation of his veracity. 

If theſe circumſtances” be fairly colle&ted 
from the general tenour and ſeries of the 
work, as far as we are able to trace them 
through the plainer and more conſpicuous 
paſſages, it will be no very difficult taſk to 
explain and define the ſubject of this part of 
the poem, which contains the diſpute be- 
tween Job and his friends. The argument 


ſeems chiefly to relate to the piety and inte- 


grity 


* 
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grity of job, and turns upon this point, 
whether he, who by the Divine Providence 


and viſitation is ſo ſeverely puniſhed and af- 


flicted, ought to be accounted pious and in- 
nocent. This leads into a more extenſive 


field of controverſy, into, a diſpute indeed, | 
which leſs admits of any definition or limit, 


concerning the nature of the divine counſels, 
in the diſpenſations of happineſs and miſery 


- 


in this life. The antagoniſts of Job in this 


diſpute. obſerving him expoſed to ſuch ſevere 
viſitations, conceiving that this affliction' has 
not fallen upon him unmeritedly, accuſe him 
of: hypocriſy, and falſely aſcribe to him the 
guilt of ſome atrocious but concealed offence. 
Job, on the contrary, conſcious of no crime, 


and wounded by their unjuſt ſuſpicions, de- 
fends his own innocence before God with 


rather more confidence and ardour than is 
commendable; and ſo ſtrenuouſly contends 


for his own integrity, that he ſeems vir- 


tually to charge God himſelf with {orde de- 
gree of injuſtice. 

This ſtate of the ch per 1 18 4 ex- 
plained by what follows: for when the three 
friends have ceaſed to MPO with Job,“ be- 


66 cauſe 
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<. cauſe he ſeemeth juſt in his own eyes , 
that is, becauſe he has uniformly contended, 
that there was no wickedneſs in himſelf which 
could call down the heavy vengeance of God; 
Elihu comes forward juſtly offended. with 
both parties; with Job, : becauſe © he juſti- 
e fied himſelf in preference to God, that 
is, becauſe he defended ſo vehemently the 
juſtice of his own cauſe, that he ſeemed in 
ſome meaſure to arraign the juſtice of God; 
againſt the three friends, becauſe, © though 
they were unable to anſwer Job, they 
« ceaſed not to condemn him *:“ that is, 
they concluded in their own minds, that Job 
was impious and wicked, while, neverthe- 
leſs, they had nothing ſpecific to object againſt 
his aſſertions of his own innocence, or upon 
which they might ſafely 1 their n 
ſation. 

The conduct of Elihu llledhhen corre- 
ſponds with this ſtate of the controverſy: he 
profeſſes, after a- flight prefatory mention 
of himſelf, to reaſon with Job, unbiaſſed 


* Chap, xxxii. 1. üs 
s Chap, xxxii. 2. Compare XXXY, 2. xl, 8. 1 
'+ Chap. xxxili. 3. | 
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equally by favour or reſentment. He there- 
fore reproves Job from his bwn-mouth, be- 


cauſe he had attributed too much to himſelf 3 


_ becauſe he had affirmed himielf to be altoge- 
ther free from guilt and depravity ; becauſe 
he had preſumed to contend with God, and 
had not ſcrupled to inſmuate, that the Deity | 

was hoftile to him. He aſſerts, that it is 

not neceſſary for God to explain and deve- 
lope his counſels to men; that he neverthe- 


leſs takes many occafions of admoniſhing 


them, not only. by viſions and revelations, | 
but even by the viſitations of his Providence, 

by ſending calamities and diſeaſes upon them, 
to repreſs their arrogance and reform their 


obduracy. He next rebukes Job, becauſe ; | 


he had pronounced himſelf upright, and af- 
firmed that God had acted inimically, if not 
unjuſtly towards him, which he proves to 
be no leſs improper than indecent. -In the 
third place, he objects to Job, that from the 
miſeries of the good, and the proſperity of 
the wicked, he has falſely and perverſely 
concluded, that there was no advantage to 
be derived from the practice of virtue. On 
the contrary he affirms, that when the af- 
fltions of the juſt continue, it is becauſe 
"hey 


CY 
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they do not place a proper confidence in 


God, aſk relief at his hands, patiently ex- 


pect it, nor demean themſelves before him 
with becoming humility and ſubmiſſion. This 
obſervation alone, he adds very properly, is 
at once a ſufficient reproof of the centumacy 
of Job, and a full refutation of the unjuſt 
ſuſpicions of his friends. Laſtly, he ex- 
plains the purpoſes of the Deity in chaſten- 


ing men, which are in general to prove and 


to amend them, to repreſs their arrogance, 
$0 afford him an opportunity of exemplify- 
ing his juſtice upon the obſtinate and rebel- 
lious, and of ſhewing favour to the humble 
and obedient. He ſuppoſes God to have 
acted in this manner towards Job; on that 
aecount he exhorts him to humble himſelf 
before his righteous Judge, to beware of ap- 
pearing obſtinate or contumacious in his 
ſight, and of relapſing into a repetition, of 
his fin. - He intreats him, from the contem- 


plation of the divine power and majeſty, to 


endeavour to retain a proper reverence for 
the Almighty. - To theſe frequently inter- 
mitted and often repeated admonitions of 
Elihu, Job makes no return. 


15. Chap. xxxv. 4. 


The 
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The oration of God himſelf follows that 
of Elihu, in which diſdaining to deſcend to 
any particular explication of his divine 


counſels, but inſtancing ſome of the ſtupen- 


dous effects of his infinite power, he inſiſts | 


upon the ſame topics which Elihu had be- 


fore touched upon. In the firſt place, hav- 
ing reproved the temerity of Job, he con- 
victs him of ignorance, in being unable to 


comprehend the works of his creation, which 


were obvious to every eye; the nature and 
ſtructure of the earth, the ſea, the light, 
and the animal kingdom. He then demon- 
ſtrates his weakneſs, by challenging him to 


prove his own' power by emulating any 


ſingle exertion of the divine energy, and 


mm 


then referring him to one or two of the 


brute creation, with which he is unable to 


contend—how much leſs therefore with-the 
omnipotent Creator and Lord of all things, 


who is. or can be accountable to no being 


whatever ? On this Job humbly ſubmits 


to the will of Providence, acknowledges his 
own 1gnorance and imbecility, and repents 


92 in duſt and aſhes.” 


* chap. Ali. 2 3. 
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from the injuſtice and unkindneſs of his ac- 


cuſing friends. The conſequence of which 


18, in the firſt place, the anger, indignation, 


and contumacy of Job, and afterwards his 


compoſure, ſubmiſſion, and penitence. The 
deſign of the poem is, therefore, to teach 


men, that having a due reſpect to the cor- 


ruption, infirmity, and ignorance of human 


nature, as well as to the infinite wiſdom and 


majeſty of God, they are to reject all confi- 


dence in their own ſtrength, in their own 


righteouſneſs, and to preſerve on all occaſions 


an unwavering and unſullied faith, and to ſub- 


mit with becoming reverence to his decrees. 
I would wiſh it, however, to be carefully 
obſerved, that the ſubject of the diſpute be- 


tween Job and' his friends differs from the 


ſubject of the poem in general: that the 
end of the poetical part is different from 


the deſign of the narrative at large. For 


although the deſign and ſubject of the poem 
be exactly as I have defined them, it may 
nevertheleſs be granted, that the whole hiſ- 
tory, taken together, contains an example 

Ry | of 


LY 


1 
On a due conſideration of all theſe cir⸗ 

cumſtances, the principal object of the poem 

ſeems to be this third and laſt trial of Job, 
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of patience, together with its reward, This 
point not having been treated with ſufficient 


_ diſtinAneſs by the learned, I cannot help 
eſteeming it the principal cauſe of the per- 


plexity in which the aher has been in- 


volved. 


lam not i, ignorant, that to thoſe who enter | 


upon this inquiry, ſome queſtions will occur, | 


which appear to require a ſeparate examina- 
tion ; ſince many of them, however, are 
chiefly connected with thoſe paſſages which 
are acknowledged to be obſcure, which have 


* 4 


not yet been clearly explained, and which, 
whatever they may hereafter be found to 
import, are not likely to affect the truth of 


our concluſion, I have thought proper to 
- omit them. Nor will I allow, that becauſe 


many things yet remain ambiguous and per- 
plexed, we are therefore to doubt of thoſe 
which are more open and evident. In re- 
gard to certain more important doctrines, 
which ſome perſons of diſtinguiſhed learning 
have thought to be eſtabliſhed by this extraor- 
dinary monument of . ancient wildom, 8s 
they either depend in a great degree on the 
obſcure paſſages above-mentianed, or do not 
ſem to contribute in the leaſt to the main 


— deſign 


Lor. 32. 5 
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deſign of the Poem, nor to be conſiſtent 


with the object of it, which I juſt now 


pointed out, I thought it ſtill more unneceſ- 


fary to introduce them in this diſquiſition. 
What I have advanced, I conceived fully ade- 
quate to the purpoſe of this undertaking, 
and a ſufficient introduction to a critical exa- 


mination of n com e 


of he prone”. 
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n. Fil of Th common accbuntel V eh li 
' thought by many 10 be of the ſum hind wirkiehdOioek 
Tragedy : this opinion examined.—A plot er faple pffential 
o 4 regular drama; its definition and ſſential qualities 
according fo Ariſtotle. —Demonſtrated, that the Poem 7 
Job does not contain any plot : its form an "deſign mere. \ 
Fully explained. Compared with the Oedipus Tyrannns of 


Saphocles; with the Oedipus Coloneus ;, ang ſhewn to differ 
entirely from both in form and manner.—Ht i is nevertheleſs 


a moſt beautiful and perfect Perſornianct i in 115 hind : it ap- 
proaches very near the form of a perfect Drama; and, for 
(regularity in form and arrangemint; juſtly claims the for 72 
piace among the poetical hien. of Fc FOI 129] ; 


W HE N I undertook the pre ſent 1 

; tigation, my principal objec Was 

to enable us to form ſome definite opinion 

| concerning the Poem of Job, and to aſſign 
it its proper place among the compoſitions 
of the Hebrew Poets. This will poſſibly 
appear to ſome a ſuperfluous and idle under- 
taking, as the point ſeems long ſince to have 


been finally determined, the majority of the 


- 


critics 
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op” 


critics having decidedly adjudged it to belong 
to the dramatic claſs. Since, however, the 
term dramatic, as I formerly had reaſon e 


remark, is in itſelf extremely ambiguons; 
the preſent diſquiſition will not be confined 


Rn the limits ef a ſingle queſtion ; far 


the firſt object of inquiry will neceſſarily be; 
what idea is affixed to the appellatiom by 


thoſe critics who term the bock af Jeb 
Dramatic Poem: and after we have qeter: 


mined this point (ift ät, be, poſſible to deter- 
mine it, for they do not ſeem willing ge he 
N 0 chen with Lafety praceed to 


A poem is called dramatic, either in con- 
ſequence! of its form, the form L mean of a 


perfect dialogue, which' is fuſtained entirely 
by the characters or perſonages without the 
intervention of the Poet; and this was the 


definition adopted by the ancient eritics: or 
elſe, according to æhie more modern accepta- 


tion of the word, in conſequence of a plot 


or fable being repreſented in it. If thoſe 
who account the book of Job dramatic ad- 


here to the former definition, I have little 
inclination to litigate the point; and indecd 


Cc 2 „ 10 


IL nt ta that idea . 
piece. be jultiy entitiad 16 this appellation „ 
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the object of the controverſy would ſcarcely 
be worth the labour. Though a critic, ah 5 
diſpoſed: to be ſcrupulouſly exact, might in- Le 
ſiſt that the work, upon the whole, is by me n 
means a perfect dialogue, but conſiſts of a | 
mixture of the narrative and colloquial-tyle: 
for the hiſtorical part, which is all compoſed 5 
in the perſon of the writer himſelf, is cer- 
tainly to be atcounted ea part of the work 
itſelf, conſidered as a whole. Since how- : 
every on the other! hand; the hiſtoricab or 
narrative part is: all evidently written in proſe, 
and ſeems to me to be ſubſtituted merelyin 
the place of an argument or ſeomment, for 
the purpoſe of: explaining the xeſt, and cer- 
tainly does not conſtitute any part of the | 
pPoem-.fmce,: moreover, thoſe ſhort ſentences, 
which ſerve to introduce the different ſpeeches, | 
contain. very dittle more than the names, I 
am willing to allow, that the ſtructure: or 
form of this poem is on the hole dramatic. 
But this conceſſion will, I fear, ſcarcely ſa- 
tisfy the critics in queſtion; for they ſpeak 
of the regular order and conduct of the 
piece, and of the dramatic cataſtrophe; they 
aſſert, that the interpoſition of the Deity is 
A part of the machinery of the 
| | 1 
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fable; they even enumerate the acts and 
ſcenes, and uſe the very ſame language in 


all reſpects, as if they ſpoke of à Greek 
Tragedy; inſomuch; that when they term 


che Poem of Job dramatic; they ſcem to 


ſpeak of that ſpecies of drama which was 
cultivatecdl and improved in the theatre of 
Athens. It appears therefore à fair object 
of inquiry; whether” the Poem of Job be 


poſſeſſed of the peculiar properties of the 


Greek drama, and may with reaſon and juſ- 
tice'be claſſed 2 the theatrical Produstlons 
bed that people. is 1498.71 99 651 unde Big 


and Mere perfect Prama is pecuſiarly diſtin- 
guiſhed from the leſſer and more eommon 
ſpecies,” inaſmuch as it retains not only” the 
dramatic form, or the perfect dialeguꝭ; but 
alſo exhibits ſome entire action, fable, or 


plot: And this is perfectly agreeable to the S 


definition of / Ariſtotle ;' for although he 
points out many parts or conſtituents in the 
gebs of a mann he — the firſt 


2 Tit gs 2 1 

2 Setz Cauupr, . fur Fob. Hana. Not. ad Ps. 
cvli. 40. CaRPzOV Introdudt in Libros Biblicos part. 
li, p. 70. 
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e to the plot or fable. - This he ſays is 
the beginning, this the end, this is the moſt 
important part, the very foul of a Tragedy, 
without which it is utterly undeſerving of 
the name, and indeed cannot properly de 
ſaid to exiſt. . A plot or fable, is the repre- 
ſentation of an action or event, or of a ſeries | 
of events or incidents tending all to one 
Point, which are detailed with a view to a 
particular object or concluſion. A Tragedy, 
ſays the ſame author, is not a repreſentation 
of men, but of actions, a picture of life, of 
proſperity and adverſity: in other words, the 
buſineſs of the pcem is not merely to exhibit 
manners only, nor does the moſt perfect re- 
preſentation of manners 'conſtitute a Tra- 
gedy ; for in reality a Tragedy may exiſt with 
little or no diſplay of manners or character, 
its buſineſs is to exhibit life and action, or 
ſome regular train of actions and events, on 
which depends the felicity or infelicity of 
the perſons concerned. For human happi- 
neſs or proſperity conſiſts in action; and ac- 
tion is not a quality, but is the end of man. 
According to our manners we are denomi- 


> ARIST. Poet. cap. vi. 


nated 
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nated good or bad, but we are happy or un- 
happy, proſperous or unſueceſsful, aceord- 
ing to actions or events · Poets therefore do 
not form à plot or action merely for the 
ſake of imitating manners or character; but 
manners and character are added to the plot, 
and for the ſake of it are chiefly attended to. 
Thus fat he has accurately drawn the line 
between the repreſentation of action and 
that of manners. He adds, moreover, that 
unity is eſſential to a regular plot or action, 
and that it muſt be complete in itſelf, and 
of a proper length. But to comprehend 
more perfectly the nature of a Plot or fable, 


it muſt men __ ow: are two prin- 
82 1 5 ST! #2 A 8 0. 1 1733 ci0ipal 


t FUKD vn bag 8 VIII Hi ok s 
2 ARIS. Poet. ch. vii. It is eunert that the human 
mind can dwell on one object only at a time, and when- 
ever it takes more into its vie w, it is by combination, as 
forming bu object out of many, or as many objets con- 
tributing to yne action | Painters obſerve this rule ſo; mi- 
nutely, t that they will not ſuffer attention to be divided by 
two equal groups, by two principal figures, two equal 
lights or colours, or even two equal folds of drapery; 1 
flatter myſelf im the above tranſlation I have not obſcured | 
the meaging-of Ariſtotle, ſo as to bring upon bim the 
charge of inconſiſtency. When he ſpeaks of unity being 
eſſential to a dramatic fable or action, he means it, I ap- 
prehend, as ſpeaking of a whole, When, therefore, he 


CC 4 ſpeaks 


= 
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cipal ſpecies: for they are either complex or 
 -ſimple*; the former contains ſome une 
pected viciſſitude of fortune, ſuch as the re- 
cognition of a perſon at firſt unknown, the 
recovery of a loſt child, or a ſudden change 
in the ſituation of the parties, or perhaps 
both; the latter contains nothing of the 


kind, but proceeds in one uniform and equal 


tenour. In every plot or fable, however, 
be it ever ſo ſimple, and though it contain 
nothing of the wonderful or unexpected, 
there is always a perplexity or embarraſſment, 
as alſo a regular ſolution or cataſtrophe * ; + 
the latter muſt proceed from the former, and 
indeed muſt depend upon it ; which cannot 
be the caſe, unleſs there be a certain order 
or connexion in the incidents and events 
which inclines them towards the ſame end, 
and combines them all in one termination. 
On fairly conſidering theſe circumſtances, 
I have no heſitation in affirming, that the 


ſpeaks afterwards of. plots or fables as ſimple or complex, 
by-the latter term he muſt mean one plot or ſtory, which 
conſiſts of ſeveral incidents or 'viciflitudes ; and by the 
former a plot founded upon one fimple and uninterrupted 
action, and ſo our author indeed explains him, F. 


Axls v. Poet. chap. x. 5 Ibid, chap. wii. 
| Poem 
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Poem of + Job contains no plot or action 

whatever, not even of the moſt ſimple kind; 

it uniformly. exhibits one conſtant ſtate of 

things, not the ſmalleſt change of fortune 

taking place from the beginning to the end; 

and it contains merely a repreſentation of 

thoſe manners, paſſions, and ſentiments, 

which might actually be expected in ſuch a 

ſituation. Job is repreſented as reduced from 

the ſummit of human proſperity, to a con- 

dition the moſt miſerable and afflicted : and 

the ſentiments of both Job and his friends 

are exactly ſuch as the occaſion dictates. For 

here a new temptation falls upon him, by 

which the conſtancy of Job is put to tze 

ſevereſt trial; and this circumſtance it is LI 

that conſtitutes the principal ſubject of the 0 
Job had, we find, endured the moſt 

grievous calamities, the loſs of his wealth, 

the deprivation of his children, and the mi- 

ſerable union of poverty and diſeaſe, with ſo 

much fortitude and with ſo juſt a confidence 

in his own integrity, that nothing could be 

extorted from him in the leaſt inconſiſtent 

with the ſtricteſt reverence for the Divine 

Being; he is now put to the proof, whether, 

after _— all this with firmneſs and re- 

| ſignation, 


Leer, 33. 


1 
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ſignation, he can with equal patience endure 

to have his innocence and virtue (in Whien 
perhaps he had placed too much confidence). 
indirectly queſtioned; and even in plain 
terms arraigned. Job now ſinking under 


the weight of his miſery, laments his con- 


dition with more vehemence than before. 
His friends reprove his impatience, and 

drop ſome dark infinuations to the apparent 
diſparagement of his virtue and integrity, by 
entering into very copious declamations con- 
cerning the juſtice of God in proportioning 
his Viſitations to the crimes of men. Job is 
ſtill more violently agitated; and his friends 
- accuſe him with leſs reſerve. He appeals to 
God, and expoſtulates with ſome degreo f 

freedom. They urge and preſs him in the 


very heat of his paſſion; and, by ſtill more 


malignant accuſations, excite his indignation 
and his confidence, which were already too 
vehement. Elihu interpoſes as an arbiter 
of the controverſy; he reproves the ſevere 
ſpirit of the friends, as well as the preſump- 
tion of Job, who truſted too much in his 
own. righteouſneſs. Job receives his admo- 
nitions with mildneſs and temper, and being 
rendered more ſedate by his expoſtulation, 
. makes 
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makes no reply, though the other appears | 
frequently to expect it. When the Almighty, 
however, condeſcends to ſet before him his 
raſhneſs, frailty, and ignorance, he ſubmits 
in perfect humility, and with fincere repent- 
ance. Here the temptation of Job con- 
cludes, in the courſe of which there was 
great reaſon to apprehend he would be to- 
tally vanquiſhed : at the ſame time the Poem 
neceſſarily terminates, the ſtate of things ſtill 
remaining without any change or viciſſitude 
whatever. The Poem indeed contains a great 
variety of ſentiment, excellent repreſentations 
of manners and character, remarkable ef- 
forts of paſſion, much important contro-— 
verſy; but no change of fortune, no novelty 
of incident, no plot, no action. 

If indeed we rightly conſider, we ſhall, I 
dare believe, find that the very nature of the 
ſubject excludes even the poſſibility of a plot 
or action. From that ſtate of ſettled and 
unvarying miſery in which Job is involved, 
ariſes the doubt of his integrity, and thoſe 
inſinuations and eriminations which ſerve to 
exaſperate him, and by which he is ſtimu- 
lated to expoſtulate with God, and to glory 
in ng own righteouſneſs, It was proper, 


therefore, 


- 
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therefore, that by a continuance of the fame 
ſtate and condition, he ſhould be'tecalled- to 
I an humble ſpirit, and to a proper reverence 
for the Almighty Providence. For it would 
have been altogether contrary to what ĩs called 
poetical juſtice, if he had been reſtored to 
proſperity previous to his ſubmiſſion and pe- 
nitence. The repentance of Job, however, 
we find concludes the Poem: Nor was it at 
all neceſſary, that the queſtion concerning 
the divine juſtice ſnould be reſolved in the 
body of the work, either by tlie fortunate 
iſſue of the affairs o& Job, or even by the ex- 
pheation of the divine intentions: this, in 
fact, was not the primary object, nor does 
it at all conſtitute the ſubject of the Poem; 
burt ĩs ſubſervient, or in a manner an appen- 
dage to it. The diſputation which takes 
place upon this topic, is no more than an 
inſtrument of temptation, and is introduced 
in order to explain the inmoſt ſentiments of 
Job, and to lay open the latent pride that 
exiſted in his ſoul. The Almighty, there- 
fore, when he addreſſes Job, pays Hittle re- 
gard to this point; nor indeed was it neceſ- _ 
fary, for neither the nature nor the object of 
the Poem — a defence of the Divine 


Providence, 
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Providence, but merely a reprehenſion of the 


over-confidence of Job, 24h {4 47 14h 


If indeed we: ſuppoſe, any change to have | 


| ann place in the ſtate of affairs, the nature 


and ſubject of the Poem will alſo be changed. 


If we connect with the poetical part either 
the former or the latter part of thechiſtory, 
or both, the ſubject will then be the diſplay 
of a perfect example of patience in enduring 


the ſevereſt outward calamities, and at length | 


receiving an ample reward at the hands of 


the Almighty : from this, however, the uni- 
verſal tenour of the Poem will be found 
greatly to differ. It will be found to exhi- 


bit rather the impatience: of Job in bearing 


the reproaches and abuſe of his pretended 


friends: and this appears to lead to the true 


object of the Poem; for Job is irritated, he 


indulges his paſſion, he ſpeaks too confi- 
dently of his own righteouſneſs, and, in too 
irreverend,/a ſtyle, concerning the juſtice of 
God; in the end, he is converted by the ad- 


monitions of Elihu, and the reproofs of; his 
omnipotent . Creator. The true object of 
the Poem appears therefore to be, to de- 


monſtrate the neceſſity of. humility, of truſt 
in God, and of the profoundeſt reverence for 
vols * 


A 
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the divine decrees, even in nee 


moſt exalted characters. 
Should it be objected, that I hiv con- 


tended with a ſcrupulous perverſeneſs con- 
cerning the meaning of a word; and ſhould 


it after all be affirmed, that this very _ 
tation of Job, this diſpute itſelf poſſeſſes in 
ſome degree the form or appearance of an 
action: I am content to ſubmit the trial to 
another iſſue, and to be judged by a fair 1 in- 
veſtigation of the practice of the· Greek Poets 
upon ſimilar occaſions. There is no neceſ- 
fity to remind this aſſembly, with hom much 
art and deſign the fable or plot of the Oedi- 
pus Tyrannus of Sophocles appears to have 
been conſtructed ; with what powers of ima- 
-gination and judgment the proceſs of the 
drama is conducted; and in what manner, 


by a regular ſucceſſion of events, ariſing na- 


turally from each other, the horrid ſecret is 
developed, which as ſoon as diſcloſed preci- 
pitates the hero of the Tragedy from the 
ſummit of human happineſs into the loweſt 
depths of miſery and ruin. Let us only 
ſuppoſe Sophocles to have treated the ſame 
ſubje& in a different manner, and to have 
formed a poem on that part of the ſtory 
4 | alone 
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alone - which is comprized in the laſt act. 
Here Oedipus would be indeed erbübited as 
an object of the moſt tender compaſſion; 
= would-be a ſpacious field for-the'difplay 
of the moſt intereſting and tragical affec- 
tions: the fatal . cataſtrophe. would be de- 
plored; the blindneſs, diſgrace, exile of the 
Hero, would enhance the diſtreſs /of- the 
ſcene ; and to the bitterneſs of preſent cala- 
mity would be added the ſtill more bitter re- 
membrance of the paſt. The poct might 
copiouſly diſplay the ſorrow and commiſera- 
tion of his daughters, his deteſtation of him- 
ſelf, and of all that belong to fim; and 
more copiouſly, of thoſe who had preſerved 
him when expoſed, ho had ſupported and 
.cdurated him: all theſe topics ee 
n touched upon in theſe nee) ens! 


O curſt Cielo! why didit —5 D me:? ? 
Or when thou didſt, how could ſt thou wot de- 


1 ee t as u. 
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pathetic. Theſe would caſily admit of am- 
plification, and; when the ardour of grief 
Was à little abated, he might have added his 
vindication of himſelf, his aſſeverations of 


- 
— —— — . — — . — — 
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his innocence, his plea of ignorance; and 


fatal neceſſity, and his impaſſioned exclama- 


tions againſt Fortune and the Gods. From 
all this might be conſtructed a Poem, great, 


ſplendid, copious, diverſified ; and the ſub» 
ject would alſo furniſh a topie of diſputation 


not unlike that of Job. It might alſo aſ- 


ſume in ſome meaſure the dramatic form; 
the ſame characters that appear in the Tra- 
gedy might be introduced; it might poſſeſs 
the exact proportions and all the requiſites 


of a drama, fable alone excepted, which in- 


deed conſtitutes the very eſſence of a Dra- 
matic Poem, and without which all other 
qualities are of no avail: for the Greeks 


would have called ſuch a production a Mo- 


nody, or Elegiac e or any * but 


a Tragedy. 


This opinion e fil . pI 5 
mation from the example and authority of 


Sophocles himſelf in another inſtance. For 


when he again introduces the ſame Oedipus 
upon the ſtage in another Tragedy, though 
the ground-work of the piece be nearly that 
which we have been deſcribing, the conduct 
of it is totally different. This piece is called 


Oedipus Coloneus; the plot or fable is quite 


ſimple, 
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ſimple, on which account it is a fater ob- 
ject of compariſon with the Poem of Job 


than any the Plot of which is more com- 
plex. Oedipus is introduced blind, exiled, 
and oppreſſed with miſery : none of thoſe 


circumſtances above-mentioned have eſcaped 


the Poet; ſuch as the lamentation of his f 
miſery, the paſſionate exclamations againft 
Fate and the Gods, and the vindication of 


— 


his innocence. Theſe, however, do not form 
the baſis of the Poem; they are introduted , 


merely as circumſtances, which afford mat- 
ter of amplification, and which ſeem to flow 5 
from that elegant plot br action be Has in- 


vented. Oedipus, led by his daughter, ar- 


rives at Colonus, there to die and be inter- 
red according to the admonition of the Ora 


cle; for upon theſe circumſtances the victoty 
of the Athenians over the Thebans was made 
to depend. The place being accounted fa- 


_ cred, the Athenians are unwilling to receive 
him; but Theſeus affords him refuge and 


protection. Another of his daughters is in- 
troduced, who informs him of the diſeord 
between her brothers, alſo that Creon is 


coming, with an intention of bringing him 


back to his own country in purſuance of a 


VOL. 11, D d decree 
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; decree of the Thebans. | After | this Creon 
arrives; he endeavours to perſuade, Oedipus | 


to return to Thebes; and on his refuſal, at- 


| tempts to make uſe of violence. Theſeus 
protects Oedipus: : and in the mean time 


Polynices arrives, with a view of bringing 
over his father to his party in the war againſt | 
the Thebans : this being the only condition 
on which he was to hope for victory. Oedi- 


pus refuſes, and execrates his ſon in the ſe- 


vereſt terms: in concluſion, the anſwer. of 
the Oracle being communicated to Theſeus, 
Oedipus dies, and is ſecretly buried there. In 
this manner is conſtructed a regular, perfect, 
and important action or plot; all the parts of 
which are connected together in one deſign, 
and tend exactly to the ſame concluſion, and 
in which are involved the fates of both 
Thebes and Athens. The manners, paſ- 
ſions, characters, and ſentiments, ſerve to 
adorn, but not to ſupport the fable. Without 
any ſtriking repreſentation of theſe, the plot 
or action would ſtill remain, and would of 
itſelf ſuſtain the Tragedy; but if the ac- 
tion be removed, though all the reſt remain, 


it is evident that the * is totally anni- 
hilated. 


5 | From 
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Ftom theſe obſervations it will, I think, . 
be evident, that the Poem of Job cannot 


properly be brought into compariſon with 
either Oedipus of Sophocles, or with any 


other of the Greek 'Tragedies. It will be 


evident, I think, that this Poem ought- not 
to be accounted. of the ſame kind; nor can 
poſſibly be claſſed with them, unleſs the 
whole nature and form 'of either the Greek 
or the Hebrew Poem be changed; or un- 
leſs the plot or action be taken from the 
one, or added to the other: for without this 
great eſſential no Poem can indeed be ac- 
counted a perfect drama. 

But though IT have urged thus n 
againſt its claim to that title, let it not be 
underſtood that I wiſh to derogate from 
its merits. That cenſure will rather ap- 
ply to thoſe who, by criticiſing it accord- 
ing to foreign and improper rules, would 
make that compoſition appear lame and im 
perfect, which on the contrary is in its kind 
moſt beautiful and perfect. If indeed the 
extreme antiquity of this Poem, the obſcurity 
and the difficulty that neceſſarily enſue from 
that circumſtance be conſidered ; and if al- 
lowance be made for the total want of plot 

Des. * and 
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and aQtion, we ſhall have cduſe to wonder 
at the elegance and intereſt which we find 
in its form, conduct, and economy. The 
arrangement is perfectly regular, and every 
part is admirably adapted to its end and de- 
ſign. The antiquary or the critic, who has 
been at the pains to trace the hiſtory of the 
Grecian drama from its firſt weak and im- 
perfect efforts, and has carefully obſerved 
its tardy progreſs. to perfection, will ſcarce- 
ly, I think, without aſtoniſnment contem- 
plate a Poem produced ſo many ages before, 
ſo elegant in its deſign, ſo regular in its 
ſtructure, ſo animated, ſo affecting, ſo near 
to the true dramatic model: while, on the 
contrary, the united wiſdom of Greece, after 
ages of ſtudy, was not able to produce any 
thing approaching to perfection in this walk 
of poetry before the time of Æſchylus. But | 
however this be—whatever- rank may be aſ- 
ſigned to Job, in a compariſon with the Poets 
of Greece, to whom we muſt at leaſt allow 
the merit of art and method; amongſt the 
Hebrews, it muſt certainly be allowed, 
in this reſpect, to be unrivalled. It is of 


* Sce Note (2) n Lecr. XXX. 
little 
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little conſequence whether it be eſteemed a | 


didactic * or an ethic, a pathetic or dramatic 
Poem; only let it be aſſigned a diſtinct and 


conſpicuous ſtation in che RR rank of the | 


ar 
Hebrew Tons 5 
\ Mb 
\ ; { 
1 q 
* 
7 * 
/ 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 


of THE MANNERS, SENTIMENTS, AND 
STYLE OF THE POEM OF JOB, 


Though the Poem of Job do not contain a plot or fable, it 

poſſeſſes, nevertheleſs, ſome things in common with the per- 
Fect drama, —MANNERS or charatter.—The manners of 
Job; to be diſtinguiſhed from the paſſions or emations.—The 
opinion of Ariſiotle, that the character of extreme virtue 
is not proper for Tragedy, demonſtrated to be neither ap- 
plicable to Fob, nor true with reſpect to Tragedy in general, 
The deſign of the Poem. The manners of the three 
friends: the gradations of paſſion more firongly marked in 
them than the diverſity of manners. —Elihu.—T he expoſ- 
tulation of God himſelf. — SENTIMENTS ; expreſſrve of 
things and of manners; the latter already noticed; the 
former conſiſt partly of paſſion, partly of deſcription : two 
examples of the ſofter paſſions : examples of deſcription. 
The STYLE of this Poem uncommonly elegant and ſublime ; 
and the poetic conformation of the ſentences extremely cor- 
rect. — Peroration, recommending the ſtudy of Hebrew 
literature. | 


HEN I contended that the Poem of 

Job ought not to be accounted a 
true and regular drama, ſuch as are the Tra- 
gedies of the Greeks, I was far from inſi- 
nuating, that it did not poſſeſs the dramatic 
form. I not only allowed, that in its gene- 
ral 
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ral conduct and economy it exhibited a ſimi- 


litude, an anticipation as it were of genuine 
Tragedy; but that it contained alſo all the 
principal requiſites of a dramatic Poem, fa- 
ble alone excepted : of theſe the firſt and 
- moſt important i is, the! imitution "off manners 
or character. 
The manners are what ſerve to mark or 
diſcriminate the different perſons, who take 
a part in the action of the Poem, to declare 


and expreſs each character's peculiar mode 


of ſpeaking, thinking, and acting; and com- 
poſe as it were the intellectual image of the 
man. The principal perſonage i in this Poem 


is Job, and in his character is meant to be 


exhibited (as far as is conſiſtent with hu- 
man infirmity) an example of perfect virtue. 
This is intimated in the argument or intro- 
duction, but is ſtill more eminently diſplayed 
by his own actions and ſentiments. He is 


holy, devout, and moſt piouſly and reve- 


rently impreſſed with the facred awe of his 
divine Creator; he is alſo upright, and 
conſcious of his own integrity; he is patient 
of evil, and yet very remote from that inſen- 
ſibility or rather ſtupidity to which the Stoic 


ſchool pretended. Oppreſſed therefore with 
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unparalleled misfortunes, he laments his 
miſery, and even wiſhes a releaſe. by death:; 
in other words, he obeys, and gives place 
to the diftates of nature: irritated, how- 
ever, by the unjuſt inſinuations, and the ſe- 
vere reproaches of his pretended friends, he 
is more vehemently exaſperated, and the too 
great confidence in his own righteouſneſs 
leads him to expoſtulate with God in terms 
ſcarcely conſiſtent with piety and ſtrict de- 
corum. 

It muſt be a that the firſt ſpeech 
of Job, though it burſt forth with all the 
vehemence of. paſſion, conſiſts wholly of 
complaint, the words and ſentiments of a 
5 deſpairing perſon, empty as the wind 
which is indeed the apology that he 1 imme. 
| diately makes for his conduct; intimating, 
that he is far from preſuming to plead witli 
God, far from daring to call in queſtion the 
divine decrees, or even to mention his own 
innocence in the preſence of his all- juſt 
Creator : nor I do ſee any good reaſon for 
the cenſure which has been paſſed by ſome 
commentators upon this paſſage. The Poet 


Jon vi. 26. 


ſeems, 


1 77 : 


% 
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ſeems, with great judgment and ingenuity, 

to have performed in this what the nature of 
his work required. He has depicted the af- 
fliction and anguiſh of Job, as flowing from 
his wounded heart in a manner ſo agreeable 
to human nature (and certainly fo far venial) 
that it may be truly ſaid, © in all this Job 
“ ſinned not with his lips.” It is, never- 
theleſs, embelliſhed by ſuch affecting ima- 
gery, and inſpired: with ſuch a warmth and 
force of ſentiment, that we find it afforded 


ample ſcope for. calumny ; nor did the un- 
kind witneſſes of his. ſufferings permit fo fair 


an opportunity to eſcape. The occaſion is 


eagerly embraced by Eliphaz, to rebuke the 
impatience of Job; and, not ſatisfied with 
this, he proceeds to accuſe him in direct 
terms of wanting fortitude, and obliquely to 
inſinuate ſomething of a deeper dye. Though 
deeply hurt with the coarſe reproaches of Eli- 
phaz, ſtill, however, when Job afterwards 
complains of the ſeverity of God, he cau- 
tiouſly refrains from violent expoſtulations 
with his Creator, and contented with the 
ſimple expreſſion of affliction, he humbly 
confeſſes himſelf a ſinner *. Hence, I think, 


See chap. vil. 20. 2 1 
it 
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it is evident, that thoſe vehement and per- 
verſe atteſtations of his innocence, thoſe 
murmurs againſt the divine Providence, 
which his tottering virtue afterwards per- 
mits, are to be conſidered merely as the con- 
ſequences of momentary paſſion, and not as 
the ordinary effects of his ſettled character 
or manners. They prove him at the very 
worſt not an irreligious man, but a man 
poſſeſſed of integrity, and too confident of 
it; a man oppreſſed with almoſt every ima- 
ginable evil, both corporal and mental, and 
hurried beyond the limits of virtue by 
the ſtrong influence of pain and affliction. 
When, on the contraty, his importunate 
viſitors abandon by ſilence the cauſe which 
they had ſo wantonly and fo malicioufly 
maintained; and ceaſe unjuſtly to load him 
with unmerited criminations ; though he de- 
fends his argument with ſcarcely leſs obſti- 
nacy; yet the vehemence of his grief ap- 
pears gradually to ſubſide, he returns to 
himſelf, and explains his ſentiments with _ 
more candour and ſedateneſs: and however 
we may blame him for aſſuming rather too 
much of arrogance in his appeals to the Al- 
mighty, certainly. his defence againſt the ac- 
- cuſations 
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cuſations of Eliphaz, is no more than the 
occaſion will ſtrictly juſtify. Obſerve, in 
the firſt place, how admirably the confidence 
and perſeverance of Job is diſplayed il re- 
plying to the ſlander of his falſe friends: 


« As God liveth, who hath removed my jade 
8 ment; 

cc Nay, as the Almighty liveth, who hath derte 
« tered my ſoul; 

ce Verily as long as I have life in me, 

* And the breath of God is in my noſtrils; 

«© My lips ſhall not ſpeak perverſity, 

« Neither ſhall my tongue whiſper prevarication, 

© God forbid that I ſhould declare you righteous! 

* Till I expire I will not remove my integrity 
© from me. 3 


e have fortified myſelf in my rightcouſacls, | 
« And I will not give up my ſtation ; a 
« My heart ſhall not upbraid me as long as I ive 
<< May mine enemy be as the impious man, 
And he that riſeth up againſt me as the 
« wicked?” 7 4 


But how magnificent, how noble, how in- 
viting and beautiful is that image of virtue, 
in which he delineates his paſt life! What 


dignity and authority does he ſeem to 


flels ! 
75 Chap. vii. 2—7. 


« If 


KG SY | * 
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If I came out to the cate, nigh, the r of | 

e public reſort, | 
ce If I took up my ſeat in the 9 
« The young men ſaw me, and they hid them- 

ee ſelves; 

* Nay, the very old men roſe up and ſtood *. 
The princes refrained talking, 
oy Nay, they laid their hands on their mouths. 
ee The nobles held their peace, 
« And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their 
. mouth“. 2 


What liberality ! ! what a AL in be- 
nificence | _ 


« Becauſe the ear heard, therefore it bleſſed me; ; 

* The eye alſo faw, therefore it bare teſtimony 
© for me. 

* That I delivered the poor who cried, 

15 Boing orphan _ and Him who had 'no helper. 


107-6 T his is a moſt F= (OR deſcription, and exhibits 
moſt correctly that great reverence and reſpe& which 
was paid even by the old and decripid to the holy man 
in paſting along the ſtreets, or when he fat in public, 
They not only roſe, which in men fo old and fo inficm _ 
was a great mark of diſtinction, but they ſtood : they 
continued to do it, though even the attempt was ſo 
difficult.“ H. 


5 Chap. xxix. 7— 10. 


| 7 0 BC 
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ce The bleſſing of him who was 92 to periſh 
47 6+, E<xcame upon mne, 
* And I cauſed the heart of the widow to ug 
c for joy.“ . 


What 18 what integrity in a a judicial 
car 7: Ed 4363; Dolls 2 


ce put on righteouſneſs, and it clothed | me e like 
a robe; 

ce My juſtice alſo was a diadem. 

© I was a father to the poor, 8 

« And the controverſy which I knew not, 1 

ce ſearched it out. 
te Then brake I the grinders of the oppreflor, 
« And I plucked the prey out of his teeth 7,” 


But what can be more engaging than the 


purity of his devotion, and his reverence for 


the Supreme Being, founded upon the beſt 
and moſt philoſophical principles ? Beſides 
that through the whole there runs a ſtrain 
of the moſt amiable tenderneſs and hu- 


manity : 


« For what is the portion which God diſtributerh 
ce from above, 

« And the inheritance of the Almighty from on 
« high? 


Chap. xxix. 11—13. 7 Chap. xxix. 14, 16, 17. 
| cc Is 


* 
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s it pot deſtruction to che wicked, 
on e And baniſhment * from their N06 to the 
a s doers of iniquit ?? 

ec Doth he not ſce my ways? 

% And numbereth he not all my —_— 3 
41 17 1 mould deſpiſe the cauſe of my ſervant, © 


« Or my maid, when they had a a controverſy 
« with me, 


© What then mould 1 do when God arifeth, 


cc And when he viſiteth, what anſwer could 1 
© make him? 


« Did: not he who formed me in the belly from 
11605 him, 


C3 « And did not. One faſhion us in the womb 2” 


Ariſtotle has cd. that the example 
of a ſingularly good man falling from proſ- 
perous circumſtances into misfortune, 1 is by 
no means a proper ſubject tor a Tragedy '* ; 


„ Abalichation : or reprobation, repudiation : ſo the 
word ſignifies in the Arabic dialect. Abalienation 


6 agrees, with the SEPT. verſion, and perfectly expreſſes 
de the force of the Hebrew word.“ H. 


This paſſage appears to have a manifeſt relation to the 4 


hiſtory of Nimrod and his adherents, and may be added 
to the others which have been already mentioned, in 
proof of their ſtory having been one of the common- 
place topics of the Hebrew Poets. S. II. 


, 


9 Chap. xxxi. 2—4. 13—75. 


10 De Poet. cap. xiii. 
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fince it is offenſive and indecent rather than 
piteous or terrible. This remark, though 
conſiſtent enough wich the Greek drama, 
and with the ſentiments and manners of the 
Heathens, is ſcarcely applicable to our Tra- 
gedy, and ſtill leſs to the Poem of Job. 
* fays the ſame author on another 
occaſion, © is excited when adverſity falls 
« upon thoſe who are undeſerving of it.“ 
Great virtue therefore plunged into great 
misfortunes, ſo far from being an unſuitable 
ſubject, ought to be the moſt direct and pro- 
per means of moving compaſſion. Terror 
eis excited by a repreſentation of the miſery 
of ſuch perſons as bear the neareſt reſem- 
e blance to ourſelves :” the misfortunes 
therefore of thoſe, who are vicious in an ex- 
treme, are not much calculated to excite ter- 
ror; but this is by no means the caſe with 
regard to the miſery of ſuch as are eminently 
good; for if we fear for ourſelves when we 
ſee moderate virtue in affliction, much more, 


The opinion of Ariſtotle appears to be, that ſuch a 
repreſentation is calculated to excite our indignation (poſ- 
ſibly againſt the Gods); and conſequently that this paſ- 
ſion is likely to counteract the ſentiments of pity and 
. 


ſurely, 


' 
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ſurely, when a ſuperior degree of it is in that 
ſtate '*. It appears- to me, therefore, that 
Ariſtotle was not of opinion, that the exam- 
ple of a very good man in extreme affliction 
is ill calculated to excite either pity or terror; 
but rather it is a ſpectacle likely to prove 
injurious to the cauſe of virtue, and there- 
fore diſguſting and deteſtable, and conſe- 


gquently unfit to be produced upon the ſtage. 


This opinion of the philoſopher ſeems to re- 
fult from an unjuſt and viſionary eſtimation 
of human virtue, to repreſs which appears 
to have been the very deſign and object of the 
book of Job. The character of Job indeed, 
though approaching ſo near to the perfection 
of virtue, ſeems, notwithſtanding, to have a 
conſiderable alloy of human infirmity, ſo as 
neither to want A nor to loſe its 


Men alſo pity their equals i in age, manners,. rank, 
E 3 and birth; this indeed brings the evil nearer 
« to themſclves; and the obvious reflection is, that they 
& are equally expoſed to it: for it is an eſtabliſhed maxim, 
© that men pity others on the ſame accounts, and in the 
e ſame proportion as they fear for themſelves—eſpecially | 
« if the ſufferers be eſteemed good men; for the miſery is 
brought immcciately before their eyes, and is conſe- 
&« quently rendered more glaring and apparent.” ARIST. 
Rhet. ii. 8. — — 
effect 


8 
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effect in exciting terror. For if it be extreme 
wickedneſs in the moſt upright of _ 
' when oppreſſed with the ſevereſt miſery;' to 
murmur at all againſt the divine juſtice, und 
then ſhall ſtand before God? Who ſtiall ex- 
pect to paſs through the pilgrimage of life 
without his portion of evil and of ſin? The 
end of the Poem is moreover by no means 
ill calculated to excite terror; ſince this mo- 
| any" is particularly inculcated in it, Be not 
„ high-minded, but fear: and Job himſelf 
ſets before us, what impreſſion the example 
of his misfortunes W ws BK our bY 
minds 1 in this reſpect: fot. 19 > Hos £ * 2M 


cc The upright will be aftoniſhed” at chis, 80 gu 99 

„ Then the innocent will ſurely riſe vp pint 
4 the profligate; | 5 

« The righteous man will alſo hold bet his Way, | 


% And he that hath clean hands vill v 
20x firength'®. wh rg 


* | + 41 1817 


The three fr lends are ett W uch e 
ters as the nature of the Poem required. 
They are ſevere, irritable, malignant cenſors, 
readily and with apparent ſatisfaction deviat- — 55 
ing from the purpoſe of conſolation into re- 


„ Þ Chap. xvii. 8, 9. 2 52 
VOL, 11. E e proof 


„ 
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proof and contumely. Even from the pr | 
firſt they manifeſt this evil propenſity, and 
indicate what is to be expected from them. 
The firſt of them, indeed, in the opening of 
his harangue, aſſumes an air of candour: 


©; Wouldſt thou take it Ria that one hould 


2 effay to n to thee = 


a is, however, inſtantly vel 


ee e 10 


"0 © But 4 few words who can forbear Po 


1 ** 
7 


The ſecond flames forth at once : 


[ 


« How long wilt "I rifle 1 in 1 manner? 
«© How long ſhall the words of thy mouth be as 
 . © a mighty wind'*?” 


But 8 the third: 


'« Shall not the maſter of 3 be Rf Pins ? 
e Or. ſhall a man be acquitted for his fine 
- © ſpeeches? 
0 Shall thy prevarications make men ſilent; RE 
* Shalt thou even ſcoff, and there be no one to 
"ee" make thee aſhamed *?” 


Chap. iv. 2. Chap. viii. 2. 
% Chap. xi. 2, 3. ; 


_— 


They 


| 
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They are repreſented as illiberal, conten -- 
tious; inclined to torture DE thing to the = 
: worſt of purpoles : 1 5 ö 93 1 


60 'Doth God pervert judgment ? 92 | 
6“ Doth the Almighty Per ers juſtice t7 mr 


Where be Job has not as yet attcted an 


intemperate expreſſion in W ol | 
the divine Juſtice. 


« Nay, thou caſteſt off feat, ny 
And thou reſtrainelt prayer before God: , 


Suck is the invective of the other of them. 
They are alſo proud, contemptuous, and ar- 
rogate too much to their own wiſdom : a 


? 


« Why are we accounted as beaſts ; 
« Why are we vile in your eyes? 
Let him tear himſelf in his fury; 
% What, — the earth be forſaken for thee 9 ? 


- Of 
* Chap. viii. z. Chap. xv. 4. 
'» « So the LXX. What! if Ben dieft, ſhall the whole 
« earth be deſolate ? Which verſion, or rather paraphraſe, „ 


« is moſt elegant, and in my opinion finely accommo- 
% dated to the purpoſe of the ſacred writer. When the 
« Orientals would reprove the pride or arrogance of 
« any perſon, it is common for them to defire him to call 
« to mind how little and contemptible he and every mor- 
« tal is, in theſe or ſimilar apothegms ; | 
| Ze 2 „ 
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. ſhall the rock be outrooted from its place? 


Rather let the light of the wicked be extin- 
„ 15 | 


Nor is Zophar, who takes up the - ſubject 
after Bildad, more modeſt: | 


c Verily the impulſe of my. thoughts i incite me 


e to reply, 
bee Even becauſe there is ſome reſentment within 
cc me: . ö . 


I hear the i ignominious reproof that i is aimed 


gc at me, 
© And the ſpirit within me compels me to 
1 anſwer 7 7 | 


"The 3 of all theſe malicious cenſors 


is much the ſame through the whole piece. 


. What though Mahammed were dead ? | 
« His Imauns (or miniſters) conducted the affairs of the 
e nation. 


cc The univerſe "ſhall not fall for his ſake, 


The world does not ſubſiſt for one man alone. 


&« Nay, this very phraſe is till in uſe among the Arabic 
de writers, n 58 naw, © the earth is deſolate,” Got. 


Chap. xvili. 3—5+ 55 Chap. XX, 2, 1 


Eliphag | 


—. 
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Eliphaz indeed, who begins in the mildeſt 
terms, deſcends afterwards to the ſevereſt re- 
proaches; and he directly charges Job with 
the moſt atrocious offences: from which in- 
temperance of language, it muſt be confeſſed, 
the others refrain. Bildad, not to be ſilent, 
repeats in a brief and florid manner the ſub- 
ject, which had already been twice treated of 
by,the others, namely, the majeſty and holi- 
neſ3. of God; and Zophar, .withdrawing 
from the conteſt, deſerts entirely the cauſe 
of his companion, and leaves the field to Job. 
The buſineſs of defamation indeed ſeems, 
with great propriety, committed to three per- 4 
ſons. - It would have been too confined and 
trivial in the hands of one; and, amongſt a 
croud of accuſers, too confuſed and clamor- 
ous. There appears, however, but little dif- 
ference in the manners of the three friends; 
for in them the poet has rather. ſtudied to 
diſplay the progreſs of the paſſions, than an 
diverſity of character. But though the nice 
and faſtidious criticiſm of the moderns de- 
mand variety in this reſpect, the ſimplicity of 
infant Poetry will be excuſal by every per- 
fon of real judgment ; and I think this defi- 
ciency (if ſuch it may be called) is amply 
Gn VE 3: | com- 
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compenſated by the gravity and importance 


of the ſubject and ſentiments. 


The lenity and moderation of Elihu Gives 


as a beautiful contraſt to the intemperance 
and aſperity of the other three. He is pious, 


mild, and equitable; equally free from adu- 


lation and ſeverity; and endued with ſingular 
wiſdom, which he attributes entirely to the 
5 inſpiration of God: and his modeſty, mode- 
ration, and wiſdom, are the more entitled to 


commendation when, we. conſider his unripe 
youth: As the characters of his detractors. 
were in all reſpects calculated to inflame the 
mind of Job; that of this arbitrator is ad- 
mirably adapted to ſooth and compoſe it: to 
this point the whole drift of the argument 


tends, and on this the very anon © of it 


ſeems to depend. 

The interpoſition. of the Deity, and its 
connexion with the general deſign of the 
Poem, I have formerly noticed. I will only 
add, that although ſome critics have really. 
thought the whole addreſs inconſiſtent, and 


foreign to the ſubject, no man has ever ac- 
counted it in any reſpect unworthy. of that 


ſupreme Majeſty to which it is aſcribed. 


Another 


4 


bee of TRE yori * BB. „ 

Another cireumftance deſerving. particular 
attention in a Poem of this kind, is the ſen- 
timent; which muſt be agreeable to the ſub- 
ject, and embelliſhed with proper expreſſion. 
It is by Ariſtotle enumerated among the eſ- 
ſentials of a Dramatic Poem; not indeed 48 


peculiar to that ſpecies of Poetry alone, but as 
common, and of the greateſt importance to 

all, Manners or character are eſſential only 
to that poetry in which living perfons are in- 
troduced; and all ſuch Poems muſt afford an 
exact repreſentation of human manners: but 
ſentiment is eſſential to every Poem, indeed 
to every compoſition whatever. It reſpects 
both perſons and things; as far as it regards : 
perſons, it is particularly concerned in the 
delineation of the manners and paſſions: and 
thoſe mſtances to- which I have juſt been ad- 
verting, are ſentiments expreſſive of manners. 
Thoſe: which relate to the delineation of the 
paſſions, and to the deſcription of other ob- 
jects, yet remain unnoticed in this Lecture. 
As I formerly, however, treated of theſe ſub- 
jets in general, I could ſcarcely avoid pro- 
ducing ſome examples from this Poem; for 
in demonſtrating the power of: the poetic 
diction i in exciting the paſſions, I could not 
Ee 4 | poſh bly 
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poſſibly deduce my inſtances from a better 
ſource **. On the preſent occaſion, there- 


fore, I ſhall ſtudy brevity, and avoid as much af 


as poſſible the tediouſneſs of repetition. 
The Poem of Job abounds chiefly in the 
more vehement paſſions, grief. and anger, 
indignation and violent contention, It is 
adapted in every reſpe& to the incitement of 
terror; and, as the ſpecimens already quoted 
will ſufficiently prove, is univerſally animated 
with the true ſpirit of ſublimity. It is how- 
ever not wanting in the gentler affections; 
the following complaints, for inſtance, are 
replete with an 1 n of melan- 
* . Þ 


ec Man, the offepriog of a woman, 

« Is of few days, and full of inquietude ; -_ 

« He ſpringeth up, and is cut off like a flower; 

% He fleeteth like a ſhadow, and doth not abide; 

10 e ſuch a creature doſt thou open thine 
« eyes? 

*. And wilt thou bring even me into judgment 
« with Thee? 

« Turn thy look from him, that he may have 

« ſome reſpite, | 


25 bas LEecT. xiv. xvi. xvii. 


1 


23 + 
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. Till he ſhall, lle a hireling, have ——_— | 


6“ his day . 2 


The whole paſſage abounds with the moſt 
beautiful imagery, and is a moſt perfect ſpe- | 
cimen of the Elegiac. His grief- afterwards 
becomes more fervent ; but is at the Lame 
time ſoft and querim onious. 


How long will ye vex my ſoul, 
And tire me with vain harangues? | 
e Theſe ten times have ye loaded me with re- 
e proaches, f 
* Are ye not aſhamed that ye are fo obſtinate 
* * me ** ? 
; © 


1 


3 « Or until be ſhall acquieſee : or ſhall make [atifaltion 
« (the original will bear either interpretation); for the 
« word in the Arabic diale& ſometimes ſignifies, He did 
ce or afforded to anather, what he bel to be agreeable to him- 


a, f. 
*4 Chap. xiv. 1, 2, 3 6. 


* 41 think the word nn occurs but this once in the 
« Scriptures and (as is my uſual practice when I meet with 
“ any ſuch words or phraſes) I conſulted the Arabic Lexi- 
« cographers. They explain it by two other words, the 


« one is 22y to admire, the other is nm to wonder, to be 


4 aftoniſhed. Whence n to wonder in amazement (to be 
& overcome with afloniſhment, as GricGt1ivs explains it) 
and the ſenſe of the paſſage will be, are you not aſhamed 


6c ts 


. 
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« Pity me, O pity me, ye ate my friends, 

« For the hand of God hath ſmitten me. 

88 Why will you be my perſecutors as well 8 
“ God, 


« And therefore will ye not be ſatisfied with Fa: 
* tem“ P 5 


* 


That E RP kl which is ſo ne to 
the paſſion of Hope; its ingenuity in draw- 


* 


ing pictures of future feheity ; its eredulity 


in cheriſhing theſe ideas, and the gaiety and 
elevation of mind with which it deſcribes 
them, are finely expreſſed by Job in the paſ- 


ſage immediately following the, relation — 
| his paſt life: | 


e Therefore I ſaid 1 ſhall die in my . 
« T ſhall multiply my days like the ſand: 
« My root was ſpread abroad nigh the waters, 
« And the dew lay all-night on my branches: 


« tg gaze at me. KIMCHI lays, his father affirmed, that 


< the word n ſignifies in Arabic impudence or forward- 
4 xeſs; Ido not however find this interpretation con- 


* firmed by the Lexicons which I have conſulted. But 
de ſtill if we ſuppoſe, that the word Yi27 is derived 


from 722, the explication of Kimchi may be accepted; 
& but the form of the verb will be anomalous; It is 
* however ſafeſt perhaps to adhere to the common tran- 
lation.“ H. 


?9 Chap. xix. 2, 3, 21, 22. 


cc My 
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ec My glory was freſh within me, 

« And my bow gained ſtrength in my hand. 

ee They hearkned to me; nay they waited for 
« me; | 

« They were ſilent . alſo, they approved my 

« counſel. 8 | 

« After I had ſpoken they replied not; 

* For my words dropped upon them: 

They waited alſo for me as the rain; 

* And their mouths were aſh as for the latter 


31 


To this part of the herd 3 
to the delineation of the paſſions, may be 
referred thoſe delicate touches which animate 
almoſt every deſcription, and which are drawn 
from the moſt intimate knowledge of 'the 
genuine emotions of the human ſoul. I ſhalt 
content myſelf with one example out of the 
many which the compaſs: of the work af- 
fords. It is exactly copied from Nature; 
for when events take place according to our 
ardent wiſhes, but quite contrary to our ex- 
pectations, we have the utmoſt difficulty to 
believe them real. Job thus' expreſſes fin 
ſelf reſpecting God: 


* Chap. xxix. 11-23. 
| | c Tf 
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If I called upon him and he ſhould anſwer me, 
« Yer could I ſcarcely believe that he had heard 
c my voice.“ | 1 885 


p This is admirably 3 both of the ma- 
jeſty of God, and of the ſeverity which he 
exerciſed towards Job; it is alſo no leſs de- 
ſeriptive of the humiliation and wr of 
the ſufferer. 


„ If I were merry with them they would not be- 
« heve-r Fo" | 


ſays Job of his dependants ; ; in which is ex- 
preſſed his own dignity and gravity united 
with urbanity, and at the fame time their 
unviolated attachment to him. Thus too, 
by the ſame circumſtance is depicted both 
the ardour and alacrity of the war-horſe, 
and his eagerneſs for the battle : 
« For eagerneſs and fury he deyoureth the very 
“ ground, | 
« He believeth it not when he heareth the 
< trumpet, 
e When the trumpet ſoundeth, he ſaith, ahah | 
te Yea he ſcenteth the battle from afar, | 
« The thunder of the chieftains and their 
ec ſhouts “.“ | 
= Chap. ; . Chap. xxix. 24. 
3 Chap, xxxix. 24, 25. : 


This 
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This paſſage, which. has indeed always at- 
tracted general admiration, will alſo ſerve to 
exemplify the excellence of the deſcriptive 
parts of this poem: and from the ſame cir- 
cumſtance we may fairly conjecture, that 
the pictures, which are exhibited in other 
parts of the work, would appear no leſs 
ſtriking reſemblances of the realities, were we 
equally well acquainted with the originals. 
To judge rightly of a deſcription, we ought 
to have as clear and diſtin& ideas of the 


thing itſelf as the author. The idea f 


thunder is familiar to all mankind ; obſerve, 
therefore, how it is depicted by Elihu: 2 


w At this my heart trembleth, : 

« And is ready to bound from i its place. 8 

« Hearken attentively, and tremble at his voice; 

Even at the ſound that goeth out of his mouth. 

cc Its flaſh is beneath the whole heavens, 

« And its blaze to the ends of the earth. 

* After it a voice roareth ; 

« He thundereth with the voice of his majeſty : 

« He deceiveth them not when his voice is 
« heard...” | 


| 1 


3 That is, © they cannot miſtake his voice for any 
thing beſide. HEATH. Jos, chap. xxxvii. 1-4. 
Ser | In 


It would: be uperſiuous to init any longer 
on à minute detail, ſince the moſt ſplendid 
examples of every beauty and elegance of 
ſentiment, of imagery, and of diction, meet 
the eye of the attentive reader in every part 
of the Poem. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that the 
Ggnity of che ſtyle is anſwerable to that of | 


"%. the laft line it eme as if v we e ſhould read. apy (he 
will not deceive) with the VuLG. and SYMMACHUs. 
For this correction I am indebted to the learned Rien ARD 


Gk, who has my 2 Kin critical. attention to this | 


Poem. 

« he true ſenſe is bebe he PRs it not at internets or 
« by fits, i. e. thunders, &c. but continually : which, 
« among others, is the ſenſe of the word in the Arabic 
« dialect. And the expoſition of R. L. B. GERsHOM, 


« he does not defer, or delay, agrees very well with this 


opinion; as well as our common Engliſh tranſlation, 
„ which is thus far preferable to that of the VuLcaTE 


„ and SYMMACH vs, namely, that it requires no change 


« of the text. This alſo, in all probability, is the mean- 
„ ing of the Septuagint verſion, Ovx.araMaute av vu] 
though this ſeems to relate to the hearers, when in 
« reality it ſhould relate to the things heard.” H. 
Author s Note. 


„ See whether the verb ( ſhemang) be ever conſtrued 
c with beth, except in the ſenſe obeying , which does not 


agree with the context in this place. It ſeems better 


« therefore to conſtrue the verb with Lu, and to render 


the ſentence in this manner Hear bis voice attentively, 
« and with ng” H. 


Fot br 08. - Aer . 
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the ſubject; its fores and energy to the great 

neſs of thoſe paſſions which it deſcribes : and . 
as this production excels all the other re- 
mains of the Hebrew Poetry in economy 
and arrangement, ſo it yields to none in 
ſublimity of ſtyle, and in every grace and 
excellence of compoſition. Among the Prin- 
cipal of theſe may be accounted the accu- 


rate and perfectly poetical conformation of 


= the ſentences, which is indeed generally moſt 


obſervable in the moſt ancient of the poeti- 
cal compoſitions of the Hebrews. Here, 
however, as is natural and proper in a poem 
of ſo great length and ſublimity, the writers 
kill is diſplayed in the proper adjuſtment of 
the period, and in the accurate diſtribution of 
the members, rather than in the antitheſis - 
of words, or in any laboured NEO of 
_ the paralleliſms. | 
Haix now gone through 4 ſeveral 
topics, of which I purpoſed to treat in my 
inveſtigation of the nature of the Hebrew , 
Poetry, it is time that my preſent under- 
taking ſhould draw towards a concluſion. 
If in the proſecution of my deſign, I have 
| by my induſtry been able to accompliſh any 
thing that may be deemed ſatisfactory, it is 
| 1 but 


. : ; \ 
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but common juſtice to attribute the greateſt 
part of my ſucceſs to you, Gentlemen, who 
have condeſcended to look with a propitious + 
eye upon my endeavours, and. to mvigorate 
my application by your attention and par- 
tiality. When, indeed, I firſt meditated this 
ſyſtem of inſtruction, I foreſaw, as well from 
the native ſublimity and obſcurity of the 
ſubject, as from the extreme antiquity of the 
Hebrew writings, much ſubtile inveſtigation, 
much difficult explication, much doubtful 
aſſertion, and dangerous error. I foreſaw 
too, and daily experience confirmed my ap- 
prehenſions, that in this maze of ſcience, 
the, veſtiges and the documents of the learn- 
ed would be frequently found but imperfedt 
guides. That my courage did not utterly 
forſake me in the courſe of my undertaking, 
is to be attributed entirely to the favour and 
encouragement which I received from you. 
I had the ſatisfaction to find my plan meet 
with the approbation of ſome of the great- 
| eſt and moſt eminent characters in the learn- 
ed world, as being neither inconſiſtent with 
the deſign of this ;nftituton, the dignity of 


this Univerſity, nor the profit and utility of 
the ſtudents. had often the ſingular plea- 


ſure 
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ſure of feeing, among my * many 
perſons, to whom it would better become 


me to apply for instruction in this and in 


every other branch of literature; and the 


young men, for whoſe benefit this inſtitution | 


was eftabliſhed; I have found ever diligent 
and conſtant in their attendance : all which 
teſtimonies of your favour, unleſs I account- 


ed as obligations, I ſhould think either too 


arrogantly of myſelf, or too diſreſpectfully 
of you. To all of you, therefore, I feel, 
and ſhall for ever ſeel myſelf obliged : the 
remembrance of your kindneſs will, in every 
viciffitude of my condition, be pleaſing to 
me; nor is there any danger of my ſuffering | 
that to eſcape my memory, which I muſt 
ever eſteem the great ornament of my life. 
But to return to a point which is of more 
importance, and which has indeed been the 
principal object of all my endeavours. - 1 
ſhould now think myſelf called upon, in the 
laſt place, to exhort this aſſembly of accom- 
pliſhed youths to an aſſiduous application to 
theſe ſtudies ; but that I confeſs I think you 
rather demand commendation than advice. 
For the Hebrew language, which was for a ſe- 
ries of years in a manner obſolete and neglect- 
VOL. II. Ff 1 
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ed, has been lately cultivated by you with 
ſuch attention and application, and has ob- 


tained ſo reſpectable a place among, the 


other branches of erudition, that it ſeems, 
through your means, to have recovered, after 
a tedious, exile, all its former dignity and 
importance. Proceed, therefore, in the ſame 
career with the ſame ardour and ſucceſs, and 
conſider it as a work worthy of your utmoſt 
exertions to illuſtrate and cultivate this de- 
partment of literature. You will find it no 
leſs elegant and agreeable, than uſeful and 
inſtructive ; abounding in information no leſs 
curious for its extent and variety, than for 
its great importance and venerable ſanctity ; 
deſerving the attention of every liberal mind; 
eſſential to all who would be proficients in 
theology: a branch of literature, in a word, 
which will confer credit upon yourſelves, will 
be an honour to the univerſity, and an ad- 
vantage to the church. I congratulate you, 
Gentlemen, on having an InſtruCtor **, who, 
from his authority, example, aſſiduity, and 
information, will. be found in no reſpect 
wanting to your profit and accommodation : 


32 Dr. Trzomas HunT, King's Profeſſor of Hebrew, 
and Laudian Proſeſſor of the Arabic language. 


a gen- 


* 
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a Gentleman no leſs eminent for his abilities 


and profound erudition, than for the can- 


- dour, urbanity, and gentleneſs of his man- 
ners. He will unfold to you the inexhauſtible 


treaſures of Oriental literature, he will open 
to your view an unbounded field of ſcience 

and of fame. It is ſufficient for me to have 
diſcovered to you a few of the more delight- 
ful retreats of this paradice: and could I 
flatter myſelf that my endeavours have been 


ſo fortunate as to allure or excite any to 


theſe ſtudies, or even to ſtimulate and keep 
alive your attention to this department of 
literature, I ſhould think that I had received 


the moſt honourable, the moſt grateful. re- 


ward of my labours. 


/ 
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SYSTEM or HEBREW MET RE. 


IT is well known, that an hypotheſis was 
invented by the late Biſhop Hare con- 
cerning the Hebrew metres; and the argu- 
ments, which he had advanced in its favour; | 
appeared ſo: coneluſive to ſome perſons of 
great erudition, as to perſuade them, that 
the learned prelate had fortunately revived 
the knowledge of the true Hebrew verſifica- 
tion, after an oblivion of more than two thou- 
ſand years; and that he had eſtabliſhed his opi- 
nion by ſuch irreſiſtible proofs, as to place it 
beyond the utmoſt efforts of controverſy. 
Whoever, indeed, encounters it in ſuch a 
manner, as only to call m queſtion ſome 
particular part, to intimate only an occaſional 
ſcruple, or to attack but one or two of his 
— will, doubtleſs, de attempt in 
_ vain / 


con rox, Ke. Ar 


8 vain to root out of their minds an opi- 
nion which has been ſo deeply implanted 
and eſtabliſhed by the authority of fo 
«© great a man: much leſs will any perſon 
obtain credit who ſhall affirm, that he has 
* diſcovered what was not diſcovered. by the 
* learned Prelate, unleſs by the, ſtrongeſt 


A 


* arguments. he not only overthrows the 


<« hypotheſis which he rejects, but confirms 
his own. Avoiding therefore every ſub- 


_ « terfuge, I ſhall come immediately to the 
point, and demonſtrate by the cleareſt and 


« moſt deciſive inſtances, which is the only 
« method of extorting aſſent from the incre- 
* dulous, that I have actually diſcovered the 
nature and principles of this poetry, and 
thoſe directly contrary to the ſyſtem which 
he has adopted. I ſhall, on this occafion, 


make uſe of the ſame example that Biſhop 


Hare himſelf has choſen ; which, when pro- 
perly conſidered, will, I think, ſufficiently 
explain and prove my opinion; and at the 


fame time effectually overturn his * 


theſis. 


See Hare's Preface to the Pſalms, at the beginning. 
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PSALM cx. 


"x: odfh/jav6h beck! lebih, . : 
2. beſ6d jeſarim veyedih. l : 


3. gsdolim mayaſẽ javõh, 


4 . 


% 


| 4-/ derusim lecõl chepzthem. ; | 


5. h6d vehidar pöpals, 


6. vezickaths yomedeth liyad. rl, : 


3 Aue erte yaſih leniphlothiv ; 
8 


. Chanun verachum javõh. 


9. tẽreph nathan lireäv, 
10. Jizoor leyolim beritho. 


iv. 


1 


11. coãch pen e higid ü vi. 


4. 
15. ſemiicim layad leyolim, . 


16. yaſuim beemeth vejiſar. 


17. peduth ſalãch leyamo, 
18. zivah leyolam beritho. | 


| 19. kadoſ venora ſems ; 
20, resith chocmäh jiräth javoh. 


21. ſeécel tob lecõl yoſthem, 


22. tehillaths yomedeth layad, 


2 


12. lathéth lahem 'nachalath goim. _ 


13. mayaſe jadav emẽth umiſpat ; vii. oy 
14. neemänim c6l N 8 8 


5 9 


viii. 


ix. 


1 
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From this: alphabetic Pſalm, which is di- 


| vided into its proper verſes according to the 


mitial letters, and reſtored. to its proper 


numbers without any violation of the text, 
without even any change of the Maſoretic 


- vowels (except that with Biſhop Hare, I : 


read javeb) the canons of the Hebrew metre 


a eue to be collected and eſtabliſned. 


I. In the firſt place then, in he FFT 
Poetry the feet are not all diſſyllables: for 
in verſe 3, 11, 16.—lim nn man 


2 be following are the principal rules or. canons of. 
ao 2 e 
1. In Hebrew Poetry all the beet are two » Gables. 2 
2. No, regard is paid to the quantity of the ſyllables: - 
Ys When the number of the ſyllables is even, the verſe 
is is Trochaic, placing the accent on the firſt ſyllable. 
4. If the number of ſyllables be odd, they are to be 


rode Tambics, and the accent is to be placed on the 55 


ſecond ſyllable, in order to preſerve the rythm.  - 
5. The periods moſtly conſiſt of two 0 often 


; three or four, and ſometimes more, 


6. The verſes of the lame period, with few exceptions 
are of the ſame.kind. 

7. The Trochaic verſes moſtly agree in the abba of 
fron; there are however a few exceptions. | 
8. In the Iambic verſes the feet are moſtly unequal, 
though in ſome inſtances they are equal. 

9: Each verſe does not contain a diſtin& ſenſe. 

- See Hare's _ p. 27. 
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maya im be are Dactyls; in aſe 13. 14, ; 
mayale, neema—are -Anapzſts: PPE. 
the firſt canon of Biſhop Hare. | 
II. Attention muſt always be paid FRG the 
quantity'of the ſyllables, for the ſame word, 
as often as it occurs, is always of the ſame 
quantity; for inſtance, jav6h, lecsl, are con- 
ſtantly Iambics, layad is always a Trochaic, 
mayaſe an Anapſt ; leyolam is uniformly 
an Amphimaſer: beritho, yomedeth, is an 
Amphibrachis: contrary to the ſecond canon 
of Biſhop Hare. 3 > 
III. The verſes are Ether Trochaic, whick 
admit a Dactyl; or Iambic, which admit an 
Anapeſt ; but it by no means follows, that 
a verſe is either the one or the other, from 1 its 
conſiſting of an even or odd number of fyl- 
lables. Thoſe indeed which conſiſt of an 
even number of fy ables, are, for the moſt 
part, Iambic, as verſe. 1, 2, 7, 13, 14. 3 55 
20; but they are alſo ſometimes Trochaic, 
as verſe 3, 4. 10, 18, 21; and thoſe which 
conſiſt of an odd number of ſyllables are 
moſtly Trochaic, as verſe 5, 8, g,.t1, 16, 
19; they are however ſometimes Iambic, ke 
verſe 6, 12, 17, 22: contrary to the third 
and nn canon. 


t 


| [i ; 
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IV. The verſes of the ſame period are of 
different kinds, period iu, iv, vi, vids in, &, 
Xi. a few only excepted, as period i. i ii v. vii 
and thoſe which are of the ſame kind ſeldom 
agree in the number of Hllables and f feet: 
for inſtance, in period ii ii, and V. the firſt verſe 
is a Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic, the ſecond 
2 Trochaic Dimeter Acatalectie; in period 
vii. the firſt is an Iambie Dimeter Hyperea- 
talectic, the ſecond an lambic Dimeter Cata- 
- tedie: the only inſtance. of verſes agreeing 
nn kind, agreeing alſo in ſyllables and feet is 
3 and thoſe are Tambies : and this 
is contrary to the ſixth, ſeventh, and n 
canons. 
V. All the periods nd 45 ods two 
venſess for properly koph and reſhy conſtitute 
the penultimate, and ſhin and rau the ulti- 


mate period; as alſo appeared to the learned : 


Copgen : this is contrary to the fifth canon. 


VI. Each verſe has one parttular Wanne 7 


contrary to the ninth canon, 
That what I have advanced as true and 


« indiſputable, is moſt true, appears from . 


6 ene which 1 ame 


3 See Coral. Crit. "RE lib. i. cap. xii; 11. 
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* wWhoever reads attentively the donn of 
et Pſalms, will find ſimilar ee in al- 


$6} mol W ET, Fs GOVT Vi 4 
fob: N n 3 boa ; Since 


* 
2 
* 


n 


. Ses Hare! 8 de p. 31 . Toma has doubtleſs 


254 that to eſtabliſh our two laſt Canons, and per- 


haps the others, a general propoſition i is deduced from a 
particular inſtance: viz, ſo it is in this Pſalm, and ſo, 
therefore it muſt be in all Hebrew Poems whatever; in this, 
however, I only copy Biſhop Hare; for to ſay. the. truth, 


upon this mode of reaſoning, and begging. the queſtion 


at the fame time, depends his whole hypotheſis. | 
I find theſe” obſervations have 'greatly"diſpleaſed Dr. 
Tromas EDwarDs, a ſtrenuous advocate for Biſhop 
Hare s Metres. Towards the coneluſion of his Diſſer- 
tation lately publiſhed he aſſerts, that I did not under- 
ſtand what I preſumed to cenſure: and to this accuſation 

Tindeed plead! guilty. For 1 will freely conſeſs, that I 
ither did; underſtand, nor do 1 yet underſtand what 


e, 


metre can exiſt without any diſtinction of long and ſhort 


Hllables, or what can be meant by Trochaic, lambie, | 
and Anacreontlc feet and verſes, where no regard fs paid 
to the quantity of the ſyllables. Nor do I underſtand 
any better, what purpoſe the confutation of my hypo- 
theſis can anſwer, ſince I gave it myſelf as futile and falſe, 
and ſince the futility of it was one of the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments againſt the hypotheſis of Hare. This argument 
can only be done away by proving, that my hypotheſis 
18 not founded upon the ſame, or upon principles equally 
clear and certain with Biſhop Hare's : this unfortunately 


his defender has not done, nor indeed can he do. 


With 


— 


F H 
BISHOP. HARE's HEBREW METRE. 4 
Since this is the caſe, ſince I have deduced 
happily the: abſtruſe 4 priciniples of the He- 


PR 


7 4 71 brew 


k With regard to his tA Res that T-have ated "A 
|  matically, and that I have upon my own authority, and 


without any regard to reaſon affirmed; that the hypotheſis 


of Biſhop Hare depends altogether upon his taking for 


4 


granted the very point to be proved; in order to exone- 
rate myſelf from ſo invidious an imputation, and in order 
to confirm what I before had advanced; I muſt on | 
reader's attention to the following particulars. N 
The exith Pſalm is propoſed as àn example: n 


; ed inte verſes, whence the laws of Hebrew verſifica- 
tion are to be deduced. We grant that in this Palm the 


verſes are rightly diſtinguiſhed, fince it is alphabetical, 
and the members of each period are nearly equal. But 
' what is this to the eſtabliſhment of a certain —_ 
diviſton of others; which are neither alphabetical, ndr 
ſeem capable of a regular and equal diſtribution of the 
ſentences and members? Indeed, "fuch . is the difficulty of 


Biſhop Hare's hypotheſis in this reſpect, that according to 


it a number of the Pſalms are divided} not only arbitra- 


rily and oddly, but inelegantiy, injudicioully, contrary to 


the genius of the Hebrew Poetry, and contraryto/every 
appearance of truth. We will take for an example the 


| firſt Pſalm, on which the author prides himlelf not a little. 

But when divided into verſes, by what rule is it accented? 

Why in this rather than any other manner? How is it 
proved, that when the number of ſyllables is even, the 


verſe is Trochaic, when odd; Iambic? From the nature 
and principles of Trochaic and Tambic verſe ? By no 
means—{(for in the Greek and Latin Trochaics and-lam- 

y_ the caſe is 9 2 contrary) but merely from the 
| pleaſure : 


l 


+ 


n © CONFUTATION or 


brew metre from this Pſalm, or Shoes. 
"I —— ſuch as . n them- 


ſelves & 


= 7 


pleaſure and mill of the 8 Why, then may not I, 
or any other perſon, i diffecent zocents i chi aaijth gr 


any other Pſalm, and fo turn the Trochaics of Biſhop Hare | 


into lambics, and his Iambjcs into Trochaic ? By what | 


| rule too are the ſyllables numbered? According to the 


Maſoretic punctuation ? By no means: for the Maforetic 


number of. ſyllables is altered, and that, as by a pre- 


yious rule, or according to en eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of 


. metre, which exiſted. before the punctuation; as from 


this Palm fo ordered and iPuſtrated, the rules of metre 


ere afterwards to be collected. But I do nat deſert 
 # the Maſoretic punctudtion, unleſs an erroneous punc- 
tuation interſeres with the metre.” This would be a 
- found argument, if it were previouſly determined what 

| [theſe rules of metre were, But for what good reaſon are 
all triſyllabie metres excluded from the Hebrew Poetry ? 
% Becauſe truly, if the triſyllabic feet were admitted, a 


 « diſtindtion of long and ſhort ſyllables would have place 


* neeeſſarily in the Hebrew Poetry,” And why ſhould 
it not? In Hebrew Poetry there is no reſpect at all to 
4 the quantity of the fyllables.” A moſt extraordinary 
aſſertion, and ſcarcely. credible ! But that ſoit might be, 
learn from the teſtimony of your eyes and ears. For 
* from this Pfalm it is evident, that no regard is paid to 
« quantity in the Hebrew Poetry; ſince in the 4th and 
« th yerſes, not to mention other inſtances, the le and 
de are long. On the other hand, in the fifteenth and 
« twenty-ſecond, mu in ſemucion, and hili in tebillat ho, are 
„ ſhort.” That is, according to Hare, the ſhorteſt ſyl- 
lable may be made uſe of inſtead of the lopgeſt lluch in 


fee 


# 


" vistion HARE's. renew Mora. „ 


ſelves, and have reduced them to an art eaſy; 
perfect, and confiſtent ; depending upon prin - 
 ciples certain and men but not tax 


prolixiy indulged himſelf, fo as to make the 


fame word fometimes Trochaic, ſometimes 


Alambic, ſometimes a Diſſyllable, arid ſome- 


times « Trifllable I nay reafonably indulge 
myſelf in the- hope, that the candid reader 
will prefer my hypotheſis to that of Biſhop 
: Hare. This at leaſt I truſt I. may expect, ; 


deed he e FO to be) in his Trochaic and 
Iambic meaſyres ; and on the other hand, the longeſt may 
be introduced inftead of the ſhorteſt : of which this Pſalm 
affords the precedent : and on the authority ef this pre- 
eederit; à law is framed to ſerve. in all other cafes: and. 
when we aſk, upon other evidence; the reaſon of che fact, 
| he refers us to his own authority and his own example. 
For, indeed, fays he, this is the plain ſtate of the caſe; 
that this, and all that I have urged upon this ſubject, 
is undoubtedly fact, is plain from the examples which 
« have produced ; and muſt ſtrike every reaſonable per- 
| & ſon who only looks into a ſingle page of the book of 
& Palms,” I conſeſs it, indeed, moſt Jearned Prelate, 
if we look into your Pſalms : but I fear we ſhall then be 
very little nearer the truth; ſince it is by no means a de- 
eided point, that your Pſalms are rightly and nenn | 
divided into verſes, feet, and ſyllables. . - _ 

See © A larger Conſutation of Biſhop Hare's. Hebrew 
* * in a Letter to Dr: EDwanps, Lond. 1764. 
| Author's Nate. 


that 
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that he will treat. them upon equal terms, 
and allow to each the lame n n is 
 —NONE AT | ALL. 
In the ſame manner every „ 
5 which pretends to define the laws of Hebrew . 
'- metre, and to preſcribe the numbers, the 
feet, the ſcanning of the lines, may, I think, 
be eaſily overſet : for to that hypotheſis ano- 
ther directly contrary, yet confirmed by ar- 
guments equally forcible, may, I am per- 
ſuaded, be ſucceſsfully oppoſed. | 
With regard to the opinion of thoſe who 
| ſuppoſe the whole art of Hebrew metre tocon- 
| fiſt in a ſimilarity of terminatoin to each verſe; 
though it has acquired ſome popularity and 
- Authority in the learned world, I think it 
dy far the moſt ill-founded of all; and I 
think its abſurdity ſo obvious, that with 
the utmoſt eaſe it may be detected. Since 
the endings of the verſes are defined in ſome 
of the alphabetical Poems, and ſince it is 
manifeſt, that in theſe the verſes do not end 
alike, that no art or attention has been be- 
ſtowed upon that point, it follows of courſe 
that the art of Hebrew verſification does 
not. conſiſt in making verſes with ſimilar 
endings. FP? 
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PSALM cxxxv. 
NPOAZMA, or Prelude. Part 1. 


High Prieſt and Prieſts, to the Levites: | 
| Praiſe ye Jal / 8 3 
Ievites, to the Prieſts: | | 
Praife ye the name Jehovak ! 
Prieſts and Levites, to the Congregation 2 
Praiſe him, O ye ſervants of Jehovah ! 
The Congregation, to the Prieſts: : 
| Ye, that fland in the houſe of Jehovah! 
The Congregation, to the Levites: _ 
In the courts of the houſe of our God | . 


nPO AZ M A. 2. 
Prieſts, to the Levites: 


pal ye Jah, for Jehovak is good. f = 


Levites, to the Congregation : 
Sing praiſes unto his name, for it is pleaſant. 
Congregation, joining both Prieſts and Levites: 


For Jah hath choſen Jacob unto himſelf, 
* ael for his peculiar tregſure. Pe, 


HY M N. 


High Priel, followed by the Priefts 
For I know that Jehovah is great, 
Even our Lord * 1 ' gods. 


| Levites: | | 
Whatſoever Jehovah pleaſed, © . 
He did in heaven, and in earth, i 

In, the ſeas, and in deep" places : 


. | 3 - 
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eee mh fc, 

H miaketh lighbiings for the rain: Led op ; 

© He bringeth the wind odt of his treaftiries. . : 5” 
4 High Prieft; arcompanied by the Priefls : | | 4 . 5 5 
8 e 5 . 3 


. N ON: 
| "Set takes and wonders nl he malt of th . O Ag ho | 
Congregation: _ . Con Og 

Upon Pharaoh, end onal hi ervents 
High Prieſt and Prieſts ; ; | 
3 Who ſmote great nations and ry mighty kings 
Levnes: ee ee | „ 
Siton, king of the Hane, oa FR k 
| And Og, king of Belas, Fes OE 1 NY : 
5 And all the Rig dows of Canan. F 
| Coagre ation: + 7.45 . 8 IP — ; pu 
Ade die bi ited” Ee 5 
r ROS: bo „ 
Prieſts: * od bY 
| Thy name, (wes endures fr ever. 7 Ji 
Levites: Fe | $ <I> : 
Thy memorial, O Jehovah, ings i nts 2 
- Priefts, Levites, and Congregation in full chorus: Le: 
For Fehovak will judg e his people 3 | 8 | 
285 dnd will regent bm concerning tis uu. | 7 | 
II. 4 
High Prieſt, accompanied by the Priefls: | 9 
| The idols of the Heathen—filver and gald ! 
The work of mortal hands. 
| Levites: 
They have mouths, but they ſpeak nat; | A. 
Eyes have they, but they ſee not. | 
They have ears, but they hear not: 
Neither is there any truth in their mouths. "XP , 
N 8 Levites 3 


1 


„5 rn „ 
| 25 rate Lelies and Congregation in full chorus: 
They that make them are like unto them;  _— n 
. * e „ 
. High Prieſt and Priefts, to the Congregnions | 2 
| Bleſs Jehovah, O houſe of Iſrael! „ 
| NS Congregation, to the High Prieſt and Prieſls: „„ 
Lee 
High Prieft and Prieſts, to the Levites : 
= Bleſs Jehovah; 0 houſe of Lei? 
Levites, to High Prieſt and Prieſts ; - 
Ṽ10. that fear Jelovgh, bleſs Jehovah! ' —_ 
„  Viiefts, Levites, and Congregation, in full tho 7 
Bleſſed be lo wal out of Sm, 55 
Wio dwelleth in Jeruſalem! / 
f | Full chorus, continging esch divifio to both the reft ; 
: 5 FOR Jah! 8 


5 
1 


praßhg tbe — fo often mentioned i in Serip- 
1 ariſes from the anſwer to the Tres of Moſes, Exo. iii. 
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